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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


NOW READY—Price 25 Canrs. 
THE BROADWAY 


No 4—For December. 
CONTAINING : 

1. Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the au- 
thor of “Guy Livingstone,” Chaps. xv. to xix.—with an 
Illustration by J. A. Pasquier. 

2. The Secret Name. By 8. H. Bradbury [“ Quallon]. 

8. Miseries of Dramatic Authorship. By a Dramatic Author. 

4. H Wadsworth Longfellow. By W. Clark Russell. 

5. The Skein. By Robert Buchanan, with Full-page Illustration. 

6. From 7 Street to Broadway. By Henry Sedley, Editor 

ot “The Round Table.” 

7. The Young Men of To-Day. By the author of the “ Gentle 

ife. 

8. Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By John Hollingshead. 

9. A Confession. By Alice Cary. 

10.8econd Thoughts. By F.C. Burnand—Chap. xi. to xiv. 

NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

BUCHANAN’S NORTH COAST, and other Poems. Small 4to. 
Extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, $10; in Turkey morocco, gilt or 
antique, $15. 

TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 1st and 2nd Series, 
complete in one volume, with 66 illustrations by Doré, Ten- 
niel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbould, Pickersgill and Tupper; en- 
graved in the highest style of art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, 
and Vizetelly. Small 4to, elegantly printed on fine toned 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price $8. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE, by eminent artists and authors, in- 
cluding J. E. Millais, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, John 
Tenniel, Fred. Walker, John Pettie, J. W. North, J. Wolf and 
J. D. Watson—Jean Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, Christina G. 
Rossetti, The Countess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytle’ 
chanan, George Macdonald, Charles Reade, and 
Kingsley. 

MOORE’S LALLA R®OKH. With 42 Illustrations, By William 
Harvey, Hablot K. Browne G. H. Thomas, Thomas Mac- 
quoid, Kenney Meadows, and Birket Foster. Small 4to, ele- 
gantly printed.and bound, $6 00. 

BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS. Illustrated with One Hundred 
Engravings. By Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, and others. 
Thick 4to, elegantly printed, and bound in extra cloth. Gilt 
edges, $10 00; in Turkey Morocco, extra gilt, $16 00. 

THE PURGATORY OF PETER THE CRUEL. By James 
Greenwood. With 36 illustrations by Ernest Griset. to, 
cloth, $3 00; with the illustrations colored, $4 00. 

SIR GUY DE GUY. A Stirring Romaunt. By Rattlebrain. 
With numerous illustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, beautifully 
printed on fine toned paper, and elegantly bound in extra 
cloth gilt, and gilt edges, price $200. 

A®80P’S FABLES. New Edition. Translated by the Rev. G. F. 
Townsend, and illustrated with 114 eugravings from draw- 
ings by Harrison Weir. Post, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, $2 50. 
HKandsomely bound in Tree Calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 

WAYSIDE POSIES. Original Poems of Country Life. Edited 
by Robert Buchanan, and illustrated by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. 
North and Fred. Waiker. 4to, Elegantly printed on fioe 

toned paper by Dalziel Brothers, and beautifully bound in 

extra cloth, gilt edges, $10 00; in Turkey Morocco, extra or 
antique, $16 U0. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW COLORED TOY BOOKS. 
Elegantly printed in colors by Kronheim & Co., and Leighton 
Brothers, London, and pronounced by the London book- 
sellers, Superior in Drawing and Color-Printing to any Toy 
Books before issued. 

Large 4to, 50 cents each 
THE THREE BEAKS. With 6 large 
colors, by Kronheim & Co. 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large pictures, 
rinted in colors, by Kronheim & Co. 
SINDERELLA AND OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 
2 pictures, printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton 
Brothers. 
MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCKROBIN. With 24 pictures 
printed on plate paper in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 
Large 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 

ROUTLEDGE’S COLOURED S8CRAP-BOOK, containing 48 

pages of pictures, beautifally printed in colours, on plate 

papery by Leighton Brothers, aud strongly bound in extra 

cloth. 


Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth gilt, $1.75. 
SCHNICK SCHNACK ; Trifles for the Little Ones. With 32 full 
page plates, beautilully printed in colours by Leighton Bro- 
thers 


’ Square Syo, bound in extra cloth, $1.75 each. 

THE CHILD'S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, printed in colours, by Leigh- 

ton Brothers. 
THE CHILD’S COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With 
16 Full-page Illustrations, printed in Colours, by Leighton 


r, Robert Bu- 
Rev. Charles 


pictures, printed in 


Brothers. hs 
OUT OF THE HEART; Spoken to the Little Ones. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. ith 16 Illustrations in Colours, and 


76 Vignette woodcuts, $1 75. 


THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK; A Selection of Narrative 


Poetry for the Young, with 16 Illustrations in Colours, and 
60 Vignette woodcuts, $1 75. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, 


by the Publishers. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 4& 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 
BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 


Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 0 
* Turkey Morocco.... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossifig, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuraey of the illustra- 
tions.”—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. 


“Mr, Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—NV. Y. Evening Express. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as ory to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 
course.”’—Brooklyn Daily Hagle, 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


New YORE ..... ecccceccceesde DEY STREET 
CHICAGO. ......000eeeeeeeeeee-L17 SOUTH CLARKE STREET 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 


ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Hpiscopal Prayer-Books, Ohurch Services, 

Lessors, &c. 
New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 


Largest andmort varied Stock ever Imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegance of Design. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 


THE MUSICAL MIRROR. 


A Volume of ELemMEnTARY INSTRUCTIONS in VocaL Music 
with Numerous PracticaL Exercises, attractively arranged 
upon an Original plan; together with a COLLECTION oF Music, 
harmoniously adapted to Sacred and Secular Words. The whole 
especially designed for Public Schools, Colleges, and Singing 
Cla ses. Price 75 cents. Copies mailed post paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7il Broadway, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 
E. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 

791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busicess—for the past two years con- 


ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selection of 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &c., 
and to Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


YOUR CUSTOY¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Prin’ and Bookbind No, 45 Marpux Lays, 

olsen toutes yeaah Gianaee We cupply everything in ows 








T, NEW YORK, 


416 BROOME STREET, 


HARP E R’S 
NEW MONTHLY MACAZINE 
For January, 1868. 

CONTENTS : 


CHATTANOOGA, AND HOW WE HELD IT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Chattanooga Valley, from Lookout Moun- 
tain.—* Hanging Bird” of the Cherokees.—John Koss’s 
House.—Impedimenta.—Chattanooga, from the North —The 
Veteran at Home —The Bohemian Club.—The Landlady,— 
The Judge-Advocate’s Soirée.—Steamer built by Soldiers, 


UNRETURNING. 
THE CAFES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Champ de Mars.—Caffés Illuminated.— 
Restaurant de la Ville de Paris.—Mexican Chocolate.—The 
Austrian Baloon.—The English Saloon—The Japanese Saloon. 
—The Russian Café.—Arab Café —The Swiss Chalet—lIn front 
of the Tunisian Café.—The American Café.—Soda Water.— 
The Tarkish Bazar. 

HOLOCATST. 


MEMOIR OF BABYLON. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Hanging Gardens.—The Babylonian 
Embassadors.—Achan’s Tent.—Parsondas at the Cottage.— 
Zedekiah sent to Babylon.—By the Rivers of Babylon.—Zede- 
kiah in Prison.—Cyrus entering Babylon. 

FANCY, 

MY BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

AMONG THE WHEAT-FIELDS OF§MINNESOTA. 

THREE SHIPS. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM; A LOVE STORY. By the Au- 
thor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Two Sisters.—Poor Fellow! and so 
young too !—A Daughter of the Gods.—Ouly Fainted. 

WHY SHALL THEY DO IT? 

IN THE FIVE POINTS, 

TRAVELLERS FOR A NIGHT. 

GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 

MRS. ENT’S LODGER. 

THE INEVITABLE CRISIS. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


. 


TERMS ror HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, anp 
BAZAR. 


MaGaztnz, One Copy for One Year................ $4 0 

WEEKLY, One Copy tor One Year 4 Wu 

Bazas, One Copy for One Year........csccsescvces 4 00 
HaRPer’s MaGazinet, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Haxrer's Ba- 
Zak, to one address, for une year, $10 00. 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, the Weekly, or the Bazar, 
will be supplied gratis to every Club of Five Bubscribers at $4 00 
each, in one remittance, or 8ix Copies for $20 00. 
Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each Volume containing the 
Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished for $3 00 per volume, 
and sent by mail, postage paid. Bound Volumes of the Weekly, 
each volume containing the Numbers for One Year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00, freight by express paid, the weight of the volume 
being beyond-that allowed in the mail. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


DUFF’S 
NEW SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPINC, 
Elegantly Priated in Colours, 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
COUNTING HOUSE EDITION, pp. 400, royal octavo, $3 75, 
The Counting House Edition includes 
MERCHANTS, RAILROAD, 
MANUFACTURERS, NATIONAL BANK anp 
JOINT STOCK, PRIVATE BANKERS’ BOOKS, 


This is the first compilation of business accounts published in 
America, by an experienced merchant, excluding all useless 
theoretical matter given in teachers’ books, and substituting 
much important practical matter, found in no pre-existing work, 
These new and interesting departments of business education 
are now taught in 


DUFF’S COLLEGE, OF PITISBORG, PA, 
by several of the best practical business accountants in the coun- 
try. Our elegant new sixteen page 
Double Quarto Circular, 
failly describing our new system of accounts, with the report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York upon the same ; terms 


of College ; fac simile engravings of our penman’s writing; silver 
medals, &c., mailed free. Address, b 


P. DUFF & SON, Principals, 


0 
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PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
AFRICA. .......-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Jan. 1,’68, 
SOOTIA..........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Jan 8. 
CORA. .-c0-- «+ -deaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 15. 
es New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 22. 
TOSTRALASTAN lee leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 29.8 | 7,1) 
SIBERIA ........leaves New York. ... Wednesday, Feb, 5. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage .... .§80 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
will not be . - ~Y for Specie or 
, having the value expressed, are 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
5 (iamLAxD). The Inman ¢, sailing twice a week, carrying 


HBVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. 





Frnst Caprm ...........$100 0 
Do. to London....105 00 Do, London....35 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......45 


Passage by the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 


$30. le in Currency. 
Ne also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 


moderate 
Shostage pascage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40, currency. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
in G QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
consist: 
FRANCE............--Capt. Grace, ....0.....- 3,512 tons. 
ENGLAND. . 450 
THE 
HEL 











Leaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are uns , and the rates lower than any other line. 
= experienced urgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties to prepay the pate 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queemstotn ( roland) lor 
payable here in currency. 
issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Irelan 
from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
a IN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
or freight or © or Cabin passage apply at the Orriogs or THE Com- 
aa ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, | 


Broadway. 
¥F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
eurrency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 










ATALANTA .-Captain Pinkham, from New York Dec. 28, 
N Captain Dixon...from New York, Jan. 11, 

WM. PENN Captain Billings from New York, Jan. 25. 
Asics .Captain Gleadell, from New York, Feb. 8. 


The a Kort British Iron Steamsh: peg aye will leave Pier 
ren rth Kiver, tor London direct, on Saturday, DECEM- 


aight will be soon Eg and thro Bills of Lading given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, A RB, and Dunkir' ee ‘ 


For to ROBT. 3 ~ CLARK, 26 Siies 
For freight apply at Aa South y 
NOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXOHANGE OFFIOB, 

BS ‘anes Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waexty Livs or Stsamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

ABD FROM 
LIVERP VOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained at lowest est rutes. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT B & CO., 

86 South St. or 23 Groadwayv, N. Y¥. 


REYNOLDS’ SPECIFIC FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM.—This justly celebrated Medicine continues to 
be held in the highest estimation by numerous gouty and rheum- 
atic sufferers. 6 most agonising pal pains are relieved in a few 
hours by « single dose, a few meogtiees restore the use of 
the limbs, and leaves the oa in perfect health. 








Sold in New York by Messrs. CARLE & ag ee No. 153 
Water JOS. HORS = a No. 84 Maiden Lane, and 8. 
NE > No. 89 lesale by the ee tletor, 


Maiden Lan 
Mr. THOS. REYNOLDS EDMON 


FOR BREMEN ‘VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STHAMSHIP CO. 
THE — CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


ne 
Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 


SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
to iy sy mn, Havre and Bremen, at the 
(llotag ate le in =e its equivalent in currency. 
or $5 additio 


First cabin $110; second pl $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c. to New York, 
Firs< cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORE SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October..........- 9th November. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
THAM BETWEEN [iBW YORE AND BREMEN; 
via SOUTHAMP’ ON. 
The Screw Resa vas Norte German LLoyd run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY oon ge 
Price of Passage — From New York 10 B Lonpon 
Haves, and Soursampron—First Cabin, tf S; Second Cabin, 
$75; Steerage, $3750. Yrom Bremen to N uw Yorx—First Ca- 
bin, » $1205 — Cabin, $70; Steerage, $35. Price of passage 

able 
P*These vende take oe BOR London and Hull, for which 





00 | ‘hrough bills of lading are 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ened Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


ills of Lading will positively not be delivered before goods are 
cleared at the Custom House. 4 
Ew Specie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACE STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. - 

THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE,............-++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 28rd of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY .........+.--+- homas Lyon commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 30th of November, at 3 0’c: clock P.M. 

For freight or passage, havin elegant accommodations, ppl 
R. LO DEN, Agent, 93 West 
ae evye COHEN & coe Agents, Savannah. 

Il goods destined for the interior shipped by this line con- 
diael to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Cohen & Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination at a total cost not to exceed that charged by tne com- 

bination lines. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
Day and Martin’s Japan Blaching. 
Pre-eminent for half a century. 











Barclay, Perkins and Co.’s Genuine London Porter and Brown 
Stout bottled by Candler and Sons, London. 
London, Nov. 17, 1858.—With regard to the genuineness of the 
4 supplied by Messrs. Camper and Sons, they bottle ours 
BarciaY, Perks & Co, 
a» Sale by all first-class Grocers. 
GARDNER G. YVELIN, Sole Agent, 
206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York 





IMBREDE’8S—NEW WEDDING CARDS, 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 





IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW ween CARD ENVELOPES, 
88 or $723 BROADWAY. 





588 or 872 BROADWAY. 


TURKISH BATHS, 
No. 83 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 


Ladies, 9 a, m. to 1. 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 


ek SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 





Gentlemen, 6 to 8 a. M., 2to9 P. Mm. 











Bor Sale by all Druggists. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
b fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Gazat Amunican Tz4 Company, to do away, as far as posai- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the accounf entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. ; 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases, . 
4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the carg6, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE OAN GET. 

When you have added to these nicuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages,; cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how the 
club. The ptm mhas yo od ly this : oe an Trees te OSoitin 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by 1, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party g getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost o: rtation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds » = y for the goods ord drafts 
on New York, by > Post Oftiee ssepepaniorn, ote ican as 
may suit the eenveniones of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 

exceeds ety Sees we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 

press, to * on delivery.” 
m manner of f antting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement {2 
paper March 30th.) 

oe the first 8, ve te) oy 

our orders HS GRE. - 

PANY, 31 ind 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,645--as some, per. 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as _ come direct from the Custom 

ouse stores to our warehouses 








The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
—. they ,—- to meet A cad me of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com sell th 
York, as the list of prices will show. — ee ee 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYBON [Green] 80c., 00c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 0c. $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per lb. 
MIXED BLACK & GRE te, Me., best $1 per Ib. 


JAPAN, § Woe. $1. $2.1 , $1.10, best $13 
PMPERIAL [res saben eS) Hel per. per Ib. 


ENGLISH Bh KFAST'[ (Bleck), 80a. $0c., $1, $110" best $1.20 
GURPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 
COFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. 
con, Boarding-house’ kee , and families w — 
uanties of Coffee, can econo that article by using 
ere ann fast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
peice ot 30c. per Ib., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
caren can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
‘eas 0} 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No. 81 and 38 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No, 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “srancuzs” of 
=~ Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
are BOGUS OF ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ Seances? 


they 
and do not authorize an, es to use Our name—an: 
—_ say or y poe d have no 
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ing, and imperceptibly but thoro y and 
ut hom thes the Pills: cleause ean purity’ the Blood 
Sold by all ystem. eanse purify ios 


P. Sal towns, ren or a, oF manatees, where a large 
ts) engaged, CLUBBING together, the 
ane the Fray fe of their tnd Coffees about one-third, by 1 cond 
directly to 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orricz Box No. 5,643 Naw Yorx Crrr. 
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About the close of the last century, Mr. Carey, grandfather | printed at Aberdeen in the above-named year, containing 4 
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Riterature. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN FOR AMERICA. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I. 
Not as of old we keep the day 
Whereon the Prince of Peace was born, 
Whose kingdom comes not! Let us pray 
It come this holy morn ! 
Let us begin it; make our brawlings cease ; 
Let War no longer lurk behind the mask of Peace! 


Ir. 
Men of the South, if you recall 
The fields your valour won in vain, 
Unchecked, the manly tears may fall 
Above your heroes slain ! 
Weep! but remember we had our heroes too, 
As sadly dear to us as yours can be to you! 


1m. 
Men of the North, whose sons and sires, 
Victorious in a hundred fights, 
Gather no more about your fires 
In the cold winter nights: 
If some you loved are missing here and there— 
No household at the South but mourns its vacant chair! 


IV. 
By all the blood that has been shed, 
Let this your long contention cease ; 
Bury your anger with the dead, 
And be again at peace! 
So, with your muskets rusting on the wall, 
Your State shall be secure when greater Empires fall ! 


DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Full knee deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church bell, sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low ; 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die. 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year you shall not die. 


He lieth still; he doth not move ; 
He will not see the dawn of day— 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend and a true, true love. 
And the new year will take them away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us— 
Old year, you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the byim ;} 
A jollier year we shall not see ; 
But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
Old year, you shall not die ; 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve -half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 


He was full of joke and jest ; 
But ail his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste, 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he’ll be cead before. 
Every one for his own, 
The night is starry and cold, my friends, 
And the new year, blithe and bold, my friends, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flitter to and fro ; 
The cricket chirps—the light burns low, 
Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 
Shake hands before you die! 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp and thin— 
Alack ! our friend is gone, 
Close up his eyes—tie up his chin— 
Step from the corpse: and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friends, 
And a new face at the door, my friends, 
The new year’s at the door. 


a os 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


Who wrote the words of our national air? who composed 
thé music? Mr. Chappell and Dr. Fink now speak positively 
about the proper mode of cracking these nuts; but so did 
other critics and Dryasdusts in bygone years; and we humble 
lookers-on can only wonder that the learned have not yet 
settled the matter. There is not much of the melody, cer- 
tainly, in quantity, seeing that it only touches six notes of the 
scale; but what notes they are! When five or ten thousand 
voices sing this song together, the effect is such that almost 
any composer might wish he~ were; ———_ of such a 
grand though simple composition; albeit, there is little to 
admire in the words. 


About the close of the last century, Mr. Carey, grandfather 
y econ tla we neha yor gr nates diag yh sana 
Carey, of being the composer of the music, e W 

if the words have been who he may. This claim at once 


th hy 


to Handel, to Purcell, to various com 8 ig 


raised a storm of dissension, for the honour had been awarded thi 


_ 


printed at Aberdeen in a seerpeemne Tas containing 4 

tune bearing some resemblance to the nal anthem, but 

having sixteen bars instead of fourteen, and being in the mi- 

nor mode instead of the major; moreover, the words are 
ese : 





range of two centuries and a half; and it seemed a descent in 
dignity now to settle dewn upon plain Henry Carey as the 
com Let us, then, jot Gown, in chronological order, the 
c facts and scraps on whith later critics have based their 
conclusions. 

There is an old manuscript music-book, said to have been 
found among some papers in the church-chest of Gayton, 
Northamptonshire, in which is a song beginning: | 


God save King Henrie, wheresoever he be ; 
And for Queene Elizabethe now pray wee, 
And all her noble progenye. 


This is supposed to refer to Henry VIL and his consort, who 
were married in 1486. The tune is not much like our Nation- 
al Anthem ; and the words would certainly not fit in with 
the number of bars contained in it. We may therefore dis- 
miss it. 

Next we come to a remark of Mr. Froude’s, that when the 
fleet assembled at Portsmouth in 1545, the challenge or watch- 
word was “God save the King,” to which the answer was, 
“Long to reign over us.” This does not necessarily imply 
that there was a song in existence containing those words; 
but it may very well be that a popular sentiment was ex- 
pressed in the two loyal wishes, and that it was afterwards 
— use of by the writer of the song, whoever he may have 


D. 

There is a broadside sheet, dated 1606, which has been 
brought into discussion. It contains a patriotic song, one 
verse of which runs thus: 

All countries join with us in love 
To beat down Turk and pope apace ; 
The king and council’s arts approve, 
Let virtue now all vice efface. 
Amidst all joys prepare to die, 
That we may live eternally. 
God save King James, and still pull down 
All those that would annoy his crown! 


As we know nothing of the music of this very pl affair, 
and as the words “God save King James” (James I. ascended 
the English throne in 1603) furnish the only claim of this 
song to any part whatever in the inquiry, it need occupy no 
further attention. 

The next following year, 1607, has been made the basis of a 
very lofty claim—that Ben Jonson wrote the words, and Dr. 
John Bull composed the melody ot “ God save the King.” Mr. 
Clark, who published a pamphlet concerning the authorship of 
the National Anthem about half a century ago, states that he 
had seen a music-book containing *‘ God save our noble King;” 
that on the title-page was written, “Deane Monteage, given to 
him by his father, 1676 ;” and that this date identified the tune 
as not being /ater than the time of Charles II. He then noticed 
that Ward, in his “ Lives of the Gresham Professors,” includes 
“God save the King” as being among the musical composi- 
tions of Dr. John Bull (one would like to be able to accept this 
authorship, the name is so fitting), a music-teacher in the times 
of James I. Mr. Clark then went to the records of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company, wherein he found that, on July 16, 
1607, King James and Prince Henry dined with the Company; 
that Ben Jonson, the poet-laureate, was consulted abouta 
speech suitable to be read before his majesty (‘by reason that 
the Company doubt the schoolmaster and scholars be not ac- 
quaipted with such kind of entertainment’); and that songs 
were sung as well as speeches made on the occasion. On this 
slender thread, Mr. Clark hangs an hypothesis that “ God save 
the King” was written by Ben Jonson, and composed by Dr. 
John Bull, to celebrate, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the escape 
of king and country from the Gunpowder Plot, which had 
occurred shortly before. He claims, in further support, the 
two lines, 

Confound their politics ; 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
as being specially applicable to such a time. Mr, Clark’s view 
however, is not now admitted to possess much validity. Inthe 
firét place, the copy of the real “ God save the King” may very 
reasonably have been written at a much later date, in a music- 
book as old as the time of Charles IL. or earlier; those who 
keep manuscript music-books will easily understund this. In- 
deed, Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Chappell, who have both examin 
ed the book, agree in opinion that this particular tune was in- 
scribed in it at some time in the next century. In the second 
place, the only known maguscript copy of Dr. John Bull’s 
“ God save the King” is a melody wholly different from our 
familiar anthem. And in the third place, there is no 
evidence, either that ‘‘God save the King” was among the 
songs sung at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, or that Ben Jonson 
wrote it, even if it was. 

Nobody seems to have taken the reign of Charles I. into fay- 
our, in connection with the writing and composition of the 
National Anthem, until the publication of a manuscript, 
which was recently ferreted out in the State Paper Office by 
Mr. Hamilton; it 1s a song, supposed to be of the date 1645, 
beginning: 

God save Charles the King, 
Our Royal Roy; 
Grant him long for to reign 
In peace and joy. 
The Lord that in the heav’ns dwells 
Convert his grace 
All such Achitophels 
From to chase. 


In 1645, the unfortunate monarch was being driven about by 
Cromwell at Naseby and elsewhere; and such a song as the 
above was quite befitting the pen and tongue of a royalist; 
but the rhythm is obviously unsuited to our well-known 
tune, 

The quarter of a century during which the easy-going 
Charles II. reigned has been made a source for some of the 
theories. Dr. Blow wrote a song in his honour, com- 
mencing : 

God preserve his majesty, 
And for ever send him victory, 
And confound all his enemies— 


words which lead some persons to think that the writer must 
have been familiar with the sentiments and turns of expres- 
sion of “God save the King,” as a contemporary if not ear- 
lier composition. Beyond this, the case possesses but little 
value. Mr. Pinkerton, in his “ Recollections of Paris,” roundly 
gives Scotland the credit of producing our national tune, in 
the time of Charles II. He says: “ The English have always 
borrowed from Scotland, insomuch as the national anthem of 
‘God save the King’ is a mere transcript of a Scottish an- 
them, preserved in a collection printed in 1682.” Later cri- 





tics have made mince-meat of the evidence on which this 
assertion rests. It appears that there is a book of part music, 


, O thou man, thy time is spent ;" 
Remember, © thou man, how thou wast dead and gone; 
And I did what I can ; therefore repent. 


The words are as unfitting as they are wanting in intelli- 
gibility, to our notion of “ God save the King,” even if the 
tune would suit. Another theoriser has asserted that the 
original melody for which such an eager search has been 
made, or the basis for it, may be found in Book of Harpsi- 
chord Lessons, published by Purcell’s widow; and that in a 
set of sontas published by Parcell himself, in 1688, there is a 
tune of somewhat similar character. But Mr. Chappell will 
not admit the claim; he says there is a little resemblance of 
the tunes to each other, and to the National Anthem, but too 
little to rely upon. 

The unlucky James II. is put forward by many, as the 
monarch whom God was prayed to save. One Dr. Campbell, 
a Jacobite of the last century, alleged that “God save the 
King” was sung at the coronation of this sovereign. Dr. Arne 
and Dr, Burney were both under the impression that it was 
written and composed in James’s reign, .for singing at his 
Catholic chapel. A writer in the “Gentleman’s, Magazine” 
draws attention to a passage in the Life of the Duke of Ber- 
wick, son of James : “* When James was seized on by the mob 
at Faversham, and returned to London, in passing through 
the City to go to Whitehall, the people hurried on in crowds 
to see him, crying out ‘God save the King.’” Of course, it 
was only a Jacobite crowd that could say this. At any rate, 
the cry is accepted as if it were known to the populace as one 
line of a song; and the two lines about “ politics” and 
“knavish tricks” are brought into requisition to support the 
opinion. Dr. Burney certainly believed in the Jacobite ori- 
f n of the song; he says he thinks it was written for James 

I. at the time when William of Orange was hovering about 
the court, and that it fell into disfayour when William was 
settled on the throne. The Duchess of Perth, in her Me- 
moirs, declared that the tune is of French origin; that it was 
first sung by the ladies of St. Cyr to James 11. when he was 
in exile; and that Handel, procuring a copy of it, foisted it on 
the English public as hisown. But in the first place, Handel 
never did claim it; and in the second place, the verses given 
by the duchess are utterly unsuitable to the national me- 
lody ; there are ten French lines instead of seven, and the 
syllables are far too many for the notes. 

There then comes another Jacobite period under review— 
that of 1715, when the son of the exiled James II. made a 
fruitless attempt to regain his royal patrimony. In the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the London Highland Society,” mention is made 
of an old crystal drinking-cup preserved at Fingask Castle, 
in the Carse o’ Gowrie, on which is engraved : 


God save the king, I pray; 

God bless the king, I pray; 
God save the king; 

Send him victorious, 

Happy, and glo. ious, 

Soon to reign over us; 
God save the king. 


There is also another verse, invoking divine blessings on the 
“true-born Prince of Wales.” The cup had belonged to a 
Jacobite family; and it has been supposed that the inscrip- 
tion was written about 1720, when James’s son (the first Pre- 
tender) was regarded as the real king of England by his ad- 
herents, James himself being dead ; and when Prince Charles 
Edward (‘he Young Pretender) was just borr. The question 
left in doubt is, whether this inscription might not have been 
made to apply to the date of the second rebellion, 1745. 

Io truth, there are numerous songs, in rhythm resembling 
“God save the King,” which are full of Jacobite allusions ; 
and the advocates of different theories have wrangled much 
as to whether these songs are attributable to 1715 or to 1745, 
the days of the “Old” or of the “ Young” Pretender. In the 
“ Jacobite Relics of Scotland,” there is one called “ The King’s 
Anthem,” in which the third verse runs : 

God bless the Prince, I pray; 
God bless the Prince, I pray— 
Charlie, I mean ; 
That Scotland we may see 
Freed from vile Presbyt’ry, 
Both George and his Teckie. 
Even so. Amen. 
This and another verse referring to “the royal pair, both 
king and queen,” seem to fit better with the earlier than the 
later of the two dates, or perhaps about 1720. Another song, 
in the same collection and the same metre, suits exactly the 
state of matters when, after the death of Queen Anne in 1714, 
the House of Hanover commenced a new dynasty in England. 
It is almost certain that the form of words, if not the exact 
words themselves, were known somewhere between 1714 and 
1720, whatever tune they were married to. 

And now we come to Henry Carey, who is believed by the 
most recent investigators to have a better claim to the pro- 
duction of our God save the King (or Queen) than anybody 
else. Carey, born in 1663, produced many short poems and 
pieces of music, and died in 1743 He was a Jacobite, and is 
supposed to have written a God save the King in connection 
with the stirring events of 1714-20. This he might have 
done by adapting an old song, and then combining it with an 
adaptation of an old tune, for the germs both of song and 
tune were to be found earlier. He is said to have sung it him- 
self in 1740, at a dinner to celebrate the victory of Admiral 
Vernon; transforming “ James” to “ George,” “soon” to 
“long,” and “hopes” to “hearts.” There is nothing unbe- 
lievable in this; men know how to change their politics in 
twenty years. Dr. Pepusch altered two notes in the first bar, 
and put the bass which has since been so well known. Carey 
announced at the dinner that the song was his, and received 
much spplause at the announcement. He might really have 
written and composed it at this time, from old materials, 
without having F sete ag written any “ God save the King” 
— of a Jacobite flavour. A plea has been put in for 

im, that as he is not known for any good writing, he might 
easily have been equal to the task of producing such rhymes 
as “ victorious” and “ glorious,” with “ over us,” or “ voice” 
with “laws” and “clause.” 

The first printed copy known of “ God save the King,” de- 
cidedly the song we now possess, was given in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” for 1745, “a song for two voices, as sung 
at both playhouses.” Dr. Arne arranged it for one theatre ; 
Dr. Burney for the other. There does not appear to be evi- 
dence that the song was sung on any stage before that year. 
Arne and Burney were alike ignorant of any hand that Carey 
(who died two years before) might have had in it; they re- 
ceived it asa new adaptation of an-old Jacobite song. It 





was not till later in the century that George 8. Carey brought 
forward the facta which connected his father with ‘the pro- 
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does % 
that the germ of the simple melody had been used over an 
over mae coayr oe in those numerous ways with which we 
80 other cases; or rather,it had grown, and 
into its present form till about 1740. In 
© words have grown, or have adapted them- 
to the peculiar seven-line verse which is so character- 
. Of all persons actually named, Henry C 
to be most identified with the modern form of words 
; but everything tends to show that he used up old 
materials, and caused them to put on a new appearance. H 
other productions do not denote the sort of man who could 
originate such a song as this, either the peculiar rhythm of 
the seven-line stanza, or the very effective series of simply 
hy GH making up the melody. In looking over the music 
in Mr. Chappell’s excelient antiquarian ballad-books, it may 
be traced that the first four bars of one of the old versions of 
“God save the King,” of our modern version, and of Mozart’s 
lovely air, “ Vedrai Carino,” have a certain build in common, 
though differing much in later portions of the melody. At 
any rate, the materials were already in existence out of which 
Henry Carey might have put his tune together, without ap 
strong infusion of original genius. Mr. Chappell, Dr. Fin 
(of the “ Leipsic Musical Gazette”), and several writers in 
“Notes and Queries,” pretty well agree in this view—that 
the tune grew up gradually. The words are still more easy 
to ex . “Confound their politics,” and “ frustrate their 
kna' tricks,” were lines unquestionably in existence, and 
— to several political events between 1606 and 1745, 
er for or nst the House of Stuart. A little chan 
from “ James” to “ George” might easily be made—as easily 
asthe change in 1880 from “God save great George our 
"to save our pobje King,” rendered necessary by 
the puzzling difficulty what todo with the name of “ Wil- 
liam.” ‘Although “Victoria” is a good singable name, we 
have not adapted itin the present version ; some one (who 
was it?) devised “ ious queen” instead. France, Prussia, 
y, all know the tune well. The late king of Prussia 
adopted it as the melody for a national song, “ Heil, dir im 
Siegerkranz”—yes, “ Siegerkranz,” that same “ crown of vic- 
tory,” the idea of which turns the heads of some kings of 
Prussia, and leads them to bless the sword as the grandest of 
all institutions. ’ 

Many curious attempts have been madé to “ improve” this 
famous song, under the influence of temporary bursts of loy- 
alty, in the form of an additional verse or two. When the 
- tleman’s Magazine”’ printed the familiar version in 1745 
| which our preseat differs only in a few words and a 

Ww notes), the words were characterized as having “no merit 
but their loyalty ;” and two other verses were suggested, 
which we suppose must possess some other quality than loy- 
alty—even though we don’t see it. One runs thus :— 

Fame, let thy trumpet sound; 
Tell all the world around, 
Great George is king. 
Tell Rome, and France, and Spain, 
Britannia scorns their chain ; 
All their vile arts are vain ; 
Great George is king. 
In the same year, Marshal Wade was dragged into the Na- 
tional Authem, in the true thunder-and-lightning style: 
Lord, grant thit Marshal Wade 
May, by thy mighty aid, 
Victory bring ; 
May he sedition crush, 
And like a torrent rush, 
Rebellious Scots to crush ! 
God save the king. 

When George III. was attacked with one of his fits of in- 
savity, Mr. Children wrote an additional verse to the National 
Anthem, containing a prayer for the recovery of the afflicted 
monarch. In 1793, when Europe was bristling with war, the 
Rev. Mr. Tattersal wrote two additional verses, one of which 
is certainly patriotic, if not poetical :— 

When insults rise to wars, 
Oak-hearted British tars 
rn to be slaves ; 
Ran; in our wooden walls, 
Ready, when duty calls, 
To send their cannon-bells 
O’er ocean’s waves ! 
More than once, at philanthropic and charitable dinners, 
verses have been tagged on to the National Anthem, applica- 
ble to the special occasion. George Colman wrote a version, 
suitable for times of peace, with a prayer for a continuance of 
its attendant biessings. When Hadfield shot at George III. 
in 1800, Sheridan (some say Kelly) promptly wrote an addi- 
tional verse, to be appended to the National Anthem at the 
theatre that evening :— 
From every latent foe, 
From the assassin’s blow, 
God save the king. 
O’er him, thine arm extend ; 
For Britain’s sake, defend 
Our father, prince, and friend ; 
God save the king. 
* Lastly, an Oxford man made a Latin God save the King 
about seventy years ago, of which the first verse runs thus: 
O vivas, omaibus 
Salvus ab hostibus, 
Georgi, O Rex! 
Tibi Victoriam 
Deus, et gloriam 
Det, et memoriam, 
time Rex ! 
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A WORD ON BEARDS. 

The revived custom, now pretty general, of wearing a beard, 
‘we probably owe to the rt mee. ‘ar, and to the popularity 
of our army victorious and bearded from their cam- 
Pelgn, after having neither time nor opportunity amid 

in the trenches to shave. The history of the beard is 

not an uninteresting subject of research, considering the im- 
Bein an part it has played in the world. Most likely Tubal 
drove a good trade in razors, At all events we hear of 


- the early as = he pete a made 
ves fullow theirexample. Yet, ngular inconsistency, 
these wore false (which accounts for the arti- 


ficial-looking chin adornments of rows of tight curls in the 
Egyptian monuments) as a distin ing badge of rank. 
Great ings and gods—wore great beards, the 
former a huge square miracle of curling-tongs, the latter a 
large one turned upat theend. Little people had little beards 
according to their littleness, a small tuft at the extremity of 
the chin ; whilst slaves, who were thought nobody, had, very 
preperly, no beards at all. In their sculpture the Egyptians 

their enemies with slovenly, untidy, and contemptible 
beards. But the Ninevites grew the finest beards of remote 
antiquity, unless their sculptors have exaggerated in Mr. 
La ’s slabs, though perhaps a thought too stiff and formal. 

Hebrews wore hair on their chins, but not on their up- 
per lips or cheeks. This was wise, since in time of they 
had to pluck out the hair, and it would probably be less pain- 
ful from that part than the more sensitive sides of the face or 
lips. They resented an outrage offered to the beard as the 
most bitter insult possible to enmity. In this they were not 


is | singular, most nations having united in a veneration for fine 


beards. Indeed, to this day there is a certain amount of re- 
8 attached to the owner of a long and flowing beard. The 

urks would rather be publicly whipped and branded with a 
hot iron than be shaved, while the Arabs protect their beards 
as an article of religious faith, because the Prophet never cuts 


though he is very particular about shaving his slaves in the 
seraglio as a token of their servitude. 

The beard has been worn as a badge of royalty, of eccle- 
siastical distinction, and of certain professional attainments. 
The old French kings were at on beards. Some even 
wore theirs, like the old kings of Persia, knotted with golden 
thread, and buttoned with gold. Being permitted to touch 4 
king’s ‘beard was ? held by the Gauls asa — ¥ of pro- 
tection ; and for a long while the sovereign u to place 
three hairs of his beard in the seal of his letters, in witness of 
his own hand and chin. 

King Robert of France, in the tenth century, used to wear 
his long white beard in battle displayed over his cuirass ; and 
the sight of it frequently nerved his flagging troops, and se- 
cured him victory over his enemies. Henry the Fourth of 
France was renowned for his beard. We are told it “gave to 
the countenance of that prince a majectic dignity, and which 
ought to serve as a model for that of every great king, as the 
beard of his illustrious minister should for that of every great 
statesman.” The favourite colour was black, turned up at 
the point; and when Louis the Fourteenth adopted the new 
mode, the fashion grew general, till it became usual for beaux 
ot the period to carry whisker-wax in their pockets, together 
with a smal] comb and brush, wherewith their mistresses 
might arrange their moustaches. From the reign of J.ouis 
the Thirteenth the career of whiskers and beards in Paris was 
doomed. They degenerated into forms called respectively 
Spanish, Turkish, Guard-dagger, and, finally, Royal whiskers. 
This latter term was, as Artemus Ward says, “ sarcastical ;” 
for as the heir to royalty was hairless, it meant the absence of 
hair. The French, indeed, shaved more and more, until the 
time they invented that great national razor, the guillotine, 

Peter the Great very nearly caused a general insurrection 
by taxing his subjects’ beards; but when the Muscovites be- 
gan to see the ukase in the light of “Shave, or have your 
heads shaved off,” they cut off their beards and saved their 
faces. 

The church has always had something to say about beards. 
Sometimes its followers have been enjoined to wear them, to 
give an air of gravity and patriarchal wisdom to its ecclesias- 
tics, at other times envious beardless divines have been led to 
think that pride lurked behind handsome locks on the chin. 
The charge of the late Bishop of Rochester against beards 
caused no little stir in his diocese. The Greek and Romish 
Church have long been at issue on this question. At the time 
of their separation the Romanisis laid down stringent rules 
about shaving, whilst the Greeks retained their old patriarch- 


much scandalised at the smooth-faced images of the saints in 
the Romish church. In the middle ages the Romish monks 
shaved their chins, but the lay-brothers did not until admitted 
into full communion. Prayers are still extant to be ured at 
the ceremony of consecrating the beard to God when an ec- 
clesiastic wasshaven. A similar ceremony used to be obsery- 
ed among the Roman youth who dedicated the products of 
their first shaving to Jupiter Capitolium, laying up the hair 
in a box of silver or gold in the temple of the god. The Tar- 
tars waged long and bloody war with the Persians, simply 
becaure they refused to cut their beards to match the pattern 
ordered by the Tartar Church, and the old Hebrews trimmed 
their beards square-cornered by ceremonial law. 

Beards have served, too, as professional distinctions, espe- 
cially in the cases of the priest, the physician, and the met 
sopher. Fénélon tells us of a priest of Apollo with a d 
down to his girdle, and Aaron and his beard is familiar and 
inseparable. Asculapius, the pbysician, with the golden 
beard, is universally celebrated, Almost all the old philoso- 
phers wore long hair on their chins. The Gynosopbists, ac- 
cording to Strabo, were careful to let theirs grow long enough 
to “captivate” the veneration of beholders, while Socrates 
was called by a pupil Bearded Master, as a title of respect. 
Euphrates, a Laconian sage, on being asked why he allowed 
his snow-white beard to attain such a length, replied “ that, 
having my white beard continually before my eyes, I may do 
no unworthy of its whiteness.” 

The longest beard on record is that of John Mayo, a cele- 
brated German painter, surnamed “ John the Bearded,” who 
used to fasten it up in his girdle. Though a very tall man, it 
reached the ground when loose, so that he could step on it. 
The Emperor Charles the Fifth used to divert himself by 
making John stand in the open air among the courtiers, that 
» ae watch the wind make it fly in the faces of the 
ords. 

Of Sir Thomas pam, 8 is said that on the scaffold he saved 
his beard by a joke. The executioner had already lifted the 
axe to strike, when his victim, looking up for a moment, ex- 
claimed, “ At least let me put aside my beard; that has com- 
mitted no treason, and it would be an injustice to punish it.” 

Specifics for dyeing the beard of the our ap- 
ee fashion have been common enough in all ages ; 

ta pe adopted, the writer is assured, very extensively 
by of moustaches a shade too red to pass muster, 
is of too great importance to remain secret from the general 
public, — as some reader may be at this moment lan- 

the very information. Here is the wrinkle :— 


cabbage-leaf, cut out a piece the required 





and tie up your moustache in it for the night. Next 
it will be several shades darker, By repeating the process 


his. Hence a sultan has never known razor to his head, | ti 


is genuine.” 
su of beards naturally brings one to barbers. It 
only as 1745 that the were separated from 
the surgeons by an Act of Parliament intituled “ An Act for 
making the Surgeous and Barbers of London two distinct and 
separate Corporations ;’ whilst up to a date certainly within 
the memory of some of us, it was the custom for “ matricula- 
ted barbers” to. dine once a year at Oxford and Cambridge 


with the 
peppery military officer, that, entering the 


Te eee re As the quacks 
8a) “ 
is 


It is related of a ve 
shop of a remarkably nervous barber, whose tremulous hand 
had notched his chin before, he laid down his sword on the table 
beside him, and threatened to run the barber through on the 
first abrasion of his skin. For a moment the artist’s hand trem- 
bled more violently than ever ; then, as if possessed with a new 
idea, he seized the officer’s nose, and with about three bold and 
aorone —5 of the razor, mowed clean the stubbly chin 

him. His customer, sheathing his sword, asked what 
sudden reflection had nerved his hand. “ This,” said the bar- 
ber: “had I cut you, I should have seen first blood, and be- 
fore you had time to use your sword, I would have whisked 
your head off with the razor;” which was so satisfactory to 
the officer that the barber never shaved him more. 

One should not leave the subject of barbers without a word 
of practical advice. eader, should you ever want to be 
shaved in a strange town, don’t go to a hairdresser’s ; pick 
out the lowest, d it barber’s shop you can find, with the 
orthodox striped pole, and get shaved for a penny—a half- 
penny, if possible, for the cheaper is the.shave the more prac- 
ice has the barber, and the better it is done. 

An inquisitive person once asked Sir Humphrey Davy, 

“ What is the reason that it is so much better to strop your 
razor immediately after using it?” “Because,” replied the 
philosopher, “ you then know how much it wants.” If those 
persons who daily spend a quarter of an hour in rasping away 
at their chins, would remember Sir Humphrey Davy’s remark, 
and act upon it, they would do their skins a kindness, and 
learn the first requisite of “easy shaving.” This is the more 
important, siace the diminution in the number of barbers 
year by year is so rapid that it becomes doubtful whether the 
few remaining shavers of the next generation will not have 
to shave themselves. Perhaps we shall then enter on a 
period like that described by Cicero, when for four hundred 
years Rome was without a barber. 

This last story is from English history. In 1831, when 
Ministers vied with ple who should do most for the 
newly-emancipated West Indian slaves, our Government, re- 
presented by Lord Howick and Lord Goderich, ~o | made 
an order in Council, directing each negro to be supplied by 
the State with two razors per annum ; and this in defiance of 
the debate which arose on the question, at which Mr. Hume 
stated that for his part a shilling razor had lasted him for the 
past twelve years. The razors, however, were sent; and, 
after they were gone, Lords Howick and Goderich became for 
the first time aware of the physiological fact that negroes have 
no beards to shave. ‘ 





THE DEVIL-FISH. 


There are some books that are interesting in spite of their 
subjects ; there are others that are interesting in spite of them- 
selves—that is, although inartistically written, their matter 
sustainsthem. The latter is the case with ‘‘ Carolina Sports,” 
by the Hon. W. Elliott of that Ilk, a Confederate gentieman, 
who, as 4 sea-fisherman, seems scarcely to have had an equal ! 
His writing is verbose and newspaper-like, while, at the eame 
time, it curiously imitates the jerky and spasmodic style of 
Christopher North, which, in an author who is nota man of 
genius, is simply intolerable; but, for all that, Mr. Elliott has 
so much to tell which is new and strange, at least to English 
ears, that his book is very welcome. The Carolina land- 
sports included in the volume are not worth reading about; 
neither as Nimrod nor as Ramrod does our author figure in 
any striking manner, but only as Fishing-rod—or, rather, 
standing in the bows of his boat, with one foot advanced, and 
holding a harpoon in his hand, should his portrait be taken 
for posterity, as the first man who dared to spear a Deyil- 


al practice of beard wearing, and indeed professed themselves | fish 


This is by no means the same terrible creature which we 
read of under that name in Victor Hugo’s “ Toiiers of the 
Sea ;” it is not a cephalopod of portentous size, with fatal 
suckers and ravening mouth, at whose touch hope flies from 
the victim, no matter what his strength or weapons ; but it is 
sufficiently weird and formidable too. ‘“ Imagine a monster, 
measuring from sixteen to twenty feet across the back, full 
three feet in depth, having powerful yet flexible flaps or 
wings, with which he drives himself furiously through 
the water, or vaults high in air; his feelers, commonly called 
horns”’ [in compliment, doubtless, to his supposed likeness to 
his Satanic majesty], “ projecting several feet beyond his 
mouth, and paddling all the small fry that constitute his food 
into that enormous receiver—and you have an idea of this 
curious fish, which annually during the summer months fre- 
quents the southern sea-coast of Carolina.” 

This extraordinary creature has been long known to 
science, although very rare ; and scarcely less formidable than 
its popular title is its classical name, Vephaloptera vampirus, 
“ Our species is so Jarge,” says the editor of the “ Zoology of 
New York,” referring of course not to the size of American 
citizens, but of this Vampire of the Sea, “that it requires 
three - of oxen, aided by a horse and twenty-two men, to 
drag it to the dry land. It is estimated to weigh between 
four and five tons....... It is known to seize the cables of 
small vessels at anchor, and draw them for several miles with 
— velocity. An instance of this kind was related to me, 

a credible eye-witness, as having occurred in the harbour 
of Charleston. A schooner, lying at anchor, was suddenly 
seen moving across the harbour with great rapidity, impelled 
by some unknown and mysterious power. Upon approach- 
ing the opposite shore, its course was changed 80 sudden! as 
nearly to capsize the vessel, when it again crossed the har- 
bour with ite former velocity, and the same scene was 
repeated when it approached the shore. These mysterious 
flights across the harbour were repeated several times, in the 

resence of hundreds of spectators, and suddenly ceased.” 

‘his last astonishing statement (although our fisherman dif- 
fers from his scientific brother in minor details concerning 
the fish itself) is quite borne out by Mr. Elliott. “I have 
often listened, when a boy,” says he, “to the story of an old 
family servant, a res; ie negro, whose testimony I have 
no reason to discredit, and which would seem to corroborate 
the instances already cited. He was fishing near the Hilton 
Head beach for ; and, accompanied by another hand 
was anchored about yards from shore, in a four-oared 
boat, when a devil-fish seized hold of the shark-line. Whether 
he the line between his feelers, or accidentally struck 
the into his body, cannot accurately be known; but he 





darted off with the line, dragging the boat from h er anchorage 
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and moved seaward with such fearful velocity, that the fisher- 
men threw themselves flat on their faces, and gave them- 
selves up for lost. “ After lying a long time in this posture,” 
said the old man, “in expectation of death, I gained a little 
heart, and stealing a look over the gunwale, saw iron swim— 
there was the anchor playing duck and drake on the top of 
the water, while the boat was going stern-foremost for the 
sea! At last,” said he, “we cut loose when he had almost 
us out to sea.” The earnestness of the old man, and the 
ook of undissembled terror which he wore in telling the 
story, convince me that he spoke the trutb.” 

But we will leave hearsay, and take the personal evidence 
concerning this wonder of the ocean from Mr. Elliott’s own 
lips. This gentleman —— to be the first, at all events in 
his own part of the world, who ever ventured to go a fishing 
for this very big fish, which was looked on both by the nigger 
and his master as something “ uncanny,” as well as exceed- 
ingly dangerous. He had gone, in 1837, with his family, for 
the benefit of the sea-air, to Bay Point, a small summer set- 
tlement in Port Royal Sound, Carolina, just as you and I, 
reader, might go to Herne Bay ; and as we might go out for 
whiting-pout, so he tried his luck with devil-fish. On his first 
day there, while crossing the bay in his own boat, he was so 
fortunate as to see vo of these monsters disporting them- 
selves on the top of the water. “One was directly in my 
track, as I spanked away under a press of sail. He thrust up 
both wings a foot above the surface, and kept them steadily 
erect, as if to act as sails. I liked not the cradle thus offered 
me, and veered the boat so as just to miss him. He never 
budged, and I passed so near as easily to have harpooned 
him, if the im»!ements had been at hand.” But notwithstand- 
ing his discretion at that time, the presence of these hereto- 
fore indom'table creatures disturbed our hero’s rest, and 
“made him feel quite uncomfortable,” because they were un- 
subdued. He set himself to provide what he conceived to be 
the best apparatus to this end. “A harpoon two inches wide 
in the barb, between two and three feet in the shank (a regu- 
lar whaler), was turned out from the workshop of Mr. Mickler. 
Forty fathoms of half-inch rope were purchased and stretched. 
To one end the harpoon was firmly attached ; the other, pass- 
ing through a hole cut in the bottom of a tub, in which the 
rope was carefully coiled, was to be fastened to the forecastle. 
A six-oared boat was inspected, new thwarted, and new- 
thole pinned; and a cleat nailed firmly on the forecastle to 
support the right foot of the harpooner.” And a day was 
fixed, and friends and sportsmen were invited to repalr to the 
field of action. 

“Before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, ‘ There!’ cried 
our lookout-man. I followed the direction of his hand; it 
pointed to Skull Creek Channel, and I saw the wing of the 
fish two feet above water. There was no mistaking it; it 
was a devil-fish. One shout summons the crew to their posts 
—the red flag is raised to signal our consort—the oarsmen 
spring to their oars—and we dashed furiously onward in the 
direction in which we had seen him. Once again, before we 
had accomplished the distance, he appeared a moment on the 
surface. The place of harpooner I had not the generosity to 
yield to any one; so I planted myself on the forecastle, my 
eft leg advanced, my right supported by the cleat, my har- 
poon poised, and three fathoms of rope lying loose on the 
thwart behind me. The interest of the moment was intense ; 
my heart throbbed audibly, and I scarcely breathed, while 
expecting him to emerge from the spot yet rippled by his 
wake. The water was ten fathoms deep, but so turbid that 
you could not see six inches beneath the surface. We had 
small chance of striking him while his visits to the surface 
were so sudden and so brief. ‘There he is behind us! Stern 


all!’ and our oarsmen, as before ‘instructed, backed with all 


their might. Before we reached the spot, he was gone; but 
s0on reappeared on our right, whisking round us with great 
velocity, and with a movement singularly eccentric. He 
crossed the bow—his wing only is visible—on which side is 
his body? I hurled down my harpoon with all my force, 
After the lapse of a few seconds, the staff came bounding up 
from below, to show me that I fiad missed. In the twinkling 
of an eye, the fish flung himself on his back, darted under 
the boat, and showed himself at the stern, belly wp. Tom 
clapped his unarmed hands with disappointment as the fish 
swept by him where he stood on the platform, so near that 
he might have pierced him with asword? And now the fish 
came wantoning about us, taking no note of our presence, 
circling round us with amazing rapidity, yet showing nothing 
but the tip of bis wing. We dashed at him whenever he ap- 
peared, but he changed position so quickly that we were al- 
ways too late. Suddenly, his broad black back was lifted 
above the water directly before our bow. ‘Forward!’ The 
oarsmen bend to the stroke; but before we could gain our 
distance, his tail flies up, and he is plunging downward for 
his depths. I could not resist; I pitch my harpoon from 
the distance of full thirty feet. It went whizzing through the 
air, and cleft the water just beneath the spot where the fish 
had disappeared. My companions in our consort (who had 
~ now approached within fy Bre observed the staff quiver 

for a second before it had disappeared beneath the surface of 
the water. This was unobserved by myself, and I was draw- 
ing in my line, to prepare for a new throw, when lo! the line 
stopped short! ‘Is it possible? I have him—the devil-fish 
is struck! Out flies the line from the bow—a joyful shout 
bursts from our crew—our consort is lashed to our stern— 
E—— and C-— _— aboard—and here we go! driven by 
this most diabolical of locomotives. 

“Thirty fathoms are run out, and I venture a turn round 
the stem. The harpoon holds, and he leads gallantly off for 
Middle Bank—the two boats in tow. He pushed dead in the 
eye of a stiff north-easter. His motion is not so rapid as we 
expected, but regular business-like—reminding one of the mo- 
tion of acanal-boat drawn by a team of stout horses. On 
Middle Bank he approached the surface—the rifle is caught 
up, but soon laid aside as useless, for no vulnerable part ap- 
peared. We then drew upon the line, that we might force 
him to the *~rface and spear him—I soon found that was no 
fun. ‘Tom, uon’t you want to playa devil-fish? I have 
enough to last me an hour, so here’s my place, if you desire 
it.” Behold we now reclined on the stern seat, taking breath 
after my pull, and lifting my umbrella to repel the heat of the 
sun. It was very pleasant to see the woods of Hilton Head 
recede, and the hammocks of Puris Island grow into distinct- 
ness, as we moved along under this novel, and yet — 
impelling power! ‘ You will find this melon refreshing, 
friends! at twelve o’clock, let us take a glass of wine to our 
success. Tom, why don’t you pull himup? Tom held up 
his hands, from which the gloves had been stripped clean by 
the friction of the rope. ‘ We'll put three men to the line and 
bouse on him.’ He comes! George seizes the lance, but the 
devil-fish stops ten feet below the surface, and can’t be coaxed 
nearer. George sinks his long staff in the direction of the 
one, feels the fish, and pl the lance into him. It is flung 
but of his body, and almost out of the hand of the spearsman, 
by the convulsive muscular effort of the fish. When drawn 


up, the iron was found bent like a reaping-hook, and the staff 
broken in the socket. The fish now quickened his speed, and 
made across Daws’ Channel for Paris Bank. 

“Just where we would have you, my old boy—when we 
get you near Bay Point Beach, it will be so convenient to land 
you!” He seems to gather velocity as he goes ; he gets used 
to his harness; points for Station Creek, taking the regular 
steamboat track. As soon as he gains the deep channel, he 
turns for Bay Point. “ Now, then, another trial—a bouse on 
him.” Three fellows are set to the rope—his wing appears— 
C—— aims his bayonet, and plunges it deep into his body— 
another shudder of the fish, and the bayonet snaps short off 
at the eye—the blade remains buried in his body. “ Now for 
it, George!” Hie bayonet is driven in, and, at the second blow, 
that is snapped off in the blade. Here we are unweaponed ! 
our rifle and hatchet useless, our other implements broken! 
“ Give him rope, boys, until we haul off and repair damages.” 
At every blow we had dealt him, his power seemed to have 
increased, and he now swept down fur Egg Bank, with a s 
that looked ominous. “ Out oars, boys, and pull against him.” 
The tide was now flood—the wind still fresh, had shifted to 
the east ; six oars were put out and pulled lustily against him, 
yet he carried us rapidly seaward, against all these impediny 
forces. He seemed to suck in fresh vigour from the ocean- 
water. George meanwhile was refitting the broken imple- 
ments; the lance was fixed in a new staff, and secured by a 
tie of triple drum-line; the broken blade of the bayonet was 
fixed on another staff. Egg Bank was now but one hundred 
yards to our left. “ Row him ashore, boys.” The devil fish 
refuse, and drew the whole concern in the opposite direction. 
“ Force him, then, to the surface.” He popped up unexpect- 
edly under the bow, lifted one wing four feet in the air, and 
bringing it suddenly down, swept off every oar from the star- 
board side of the boat; they were nut broken, but wrenched 
out of the hands of the oarsmen as by an electric shock. One 
man was knocked beneath the thwarts by the rebound of an 
oar, and was laid almost speechless on the platform—quite 
hose de combat.” 

This much-striven-for prize was lost through the harpoon 
at last tearing out; and the crestfallen crew had to return 
home, oarless and weaponless, like mariners who, after a hard 
conflict had sunk a gallant adversary at sea—for the Thing 
was dead, without doubt, having, when last seen, ‘ neither tail 
nor head, nor horns nor wings—nothing but an unsightly 
white mass, undistinguished by member or feature.’ On the 
next occasion, the struck Creature not only is within a litile 
of carrying them right out to sea, so that they seriously think 
of cutting the rope, but takes them far into the night. ‘The 
stars came out ; but nothing seemed to break the general dark- 
ness, except the agitation of the oars in the water, and the 
rolling of the devil-fish, as he now and then emerged to the 
surface on a bed of fire.” Finally, he ran them aground upon 
a shoal, where they killed him. “There he lay, extending 
twenty feet by the wings, and his other parts in yroportion; 
and the waves, rippling in pearly heaps around his blick furm, 
which stood eight feet in diameter above the water.” But they 
could not bring this trophy to land any more than the other. 
At last, they accomplish their full object. The same incidents 
take place as in the former ventures ; and, as so often happens 
in the writhings and plunges of the prey, the harpoon tears 
out. “ We drew it into the boat twisted and strained, but still 
unbroken. What a disappointment !—to lose him thus in his 
very last struggle! A gleam of hope shoots across us! In 
this last struggle, he might rise to the surface. It is possible 
yet to recover him. Let us prepare for it. In a moment, the 
harpoon is straightened, the staff is refitted, and scarcely is it 
done when, ‘There, by heavens! there he is! fifty yards 
ahead, floundering on the water! Now for it, boys!—reach 
him before he sinks!’ Ajas! he has already sunk! 

“The turbid waters ofthe river have now given place to 
the transparent green of the sea, through which objects are 
distinctly visible for several feet below ; and look, he is rising 
again from his depths! every struggle and contortion of the 
agonised monster is clearly to be seen as he shoots upward to 
the light. He is upon his back—his white feelers thrown 
aloft above his head, like giant hands upraised in supplication. 
There was something almost human in the attitude and the 
expression of his agony—und a feeling quite out of keeping 
with the scene stole over me while I meditated the fatal blow. 
It passed away in an instant; and as he emerges from the 
water, the harpoon cleaves the air, and is driven home into 
his head. A shout of exultation bursts from the crew. To 
have thus recovered him was indeed a gratification. The gun 
is once more brought to bear—another shot, and he is still ; all, 
to the singular movements of his feelers, which plying rest- 
lessly about nis head, curl and unfold with all the flexibility 
of an elephant’s snout. Through the tough cartilage of one 
of these feelers the rope is passed, and we have him safe.” 

Oars and sails, however, little avail to bring the might 
beast to shore, and another boat has to lend its sid. This devil- 
fish measured seventeen feet across the back, and was so heavy 
that the force of fifteen men was insufficient to draw him to 
high-water mark, though sliders were placed beneath to assist 
his progress. Truly, this sort of fishing is sport for Titans, and 
a little self-congratulation on our author’s part was quite ex- 
cusable. “This monster, then,” says he, “ whose existence 
even was doubted, whose capture was matter of vague tradi- 
tion, who had not been seen and touched by the ¢wo preceding 
generations of men at least, was here before us in his proper 
proportions, palpable to sight, and trodden beneath our feet !” 
There are endless variations in the incidents of this exciting 
pursuit; and, of course, divers risks (one very literal one, that 
of the harpooner pitching himself overboard). A thunder- 
storm sometimes takes place, which inves’s tlhe “ motive- 
power” with additional weirdness ; and when harpooned, this 
frightful monster is often pursued by hammer-headed sharks, 
who cause him to plunge and swerve in a most erratic man- 
ner. On one occasion our author had the exquisite satisfac- 
tion of giving one of these intrusive geutry a spare harpoon, 
and landing him safely in company with the original quarry. 

Only once was our intrepid sportsman really frightened. 
He had got so used to these sea-devils, that upon one of them 
being dragged close to the bows of the boat, he ventured to 
strike it with a knife. “I passed my arm over the gunwale, 
and lunged at him as he lay a foot or so beneath the water. 
Suddenly, my hand was paralysed, and the reader will under- 
stand m feelings when, looking into the water, I found that 
the devil-fish had seized my arm with one of his feelers, and 
pressed it powerless against his body! ‘He steys my arm— 

leads for mercy—appeals, like an intelligent creature, to my 

umanity,” was my first thought. ‘“ He has bound me to his 
fate,” was the startling conviction that dispelled that first 
thought, and revealed to me the imminent peril in which I 
stood. A fate worse than Mazeppa’s will be mine if he breaks 
loose again ! ‘ For God’s sake, boys, hold on! He has clutched 
my arm, and if he runs again for bottom, my life goes with 
him !’ How long, then, seemed to me those few brief moments 
of uncertainty; but they are , his force is exhausted, his 





hold on me relaxes, and in 


again is free! I took my seat with sober oom —. 
he af narrow a chance the pursuer had escaped the fate o 
victim !” 

Beside the power, the ugliness, and the magnitude of this 
odd fish, there is something really weird about it which seems 
to justify its popular name. Once, after the rope which bound 
ore of these creatures to our author’s boat had parted, the re- 
leased Thing still kept company with his enemies, “swimmin 
close to the vesse], and following us with his horns projected 
on each side of the stern.”” The feeling of the crew must have 
been more uncomfortable even than those of the Admiral in 
the ballad when “at last he saw the creature that was follow- 
ing in our lee,” for the night was dark, the sea brilliantly lum- 
inous, and the breakers roariog at a short distance. ‘“ Behind 
us, the devil-fish, mounted on the crest of an advancing wave, 
his wings outspread, his dark outline distinctly marked and 
separated from the surrounding waters by a 8 belt of 
phosphoric fire—he did indeed seem, to our excited ima- 
eos like some monster vampire.” Mr. Elliott says he 

as been carried twenty-five miles, within a few hours, 
by this sometimes fiery dragon, with two boats in tow beside 
his own. 

The motion of this creature is so rapid and birdlike, that 
none who have seen it will ascribe it to any other fish. 
“ Sometimes, though not often, you may approach him while 
feeding in shallow water, near enough to strike; but the best 
opportunity is offered by waiting quietly near the spot where 
he has disappeared, until, having ceased to teed, he strikes out 
for the deep water, and having reached it, begins a series of 
somersets that givethe sportsman an excellent chance to strike 
him. It isa very curious exhibition. You first see the feelers 
thrown out of the water; then the white stomach, marked with 
five gills, or branchial apertures, on each side (for the fish ison 
his back) ; then his tail emerges. After a disappearance for a 
few seconds, the revolution is repeated—sometimes as often as 
six times. It happens, occasionally, that in making these somer- 
sets, the fish does not rise quite to the surface, but is several 
feet below; so that his revolutions are detected by the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the white or under part of his 
body, dimly seen through the turbid water in which he delights. 
Sometimes, indeed, he is unseen; but his presence is shown 
to the observant sportsman by the boiling of the water from 
below, as from a great caldron. With no better guide than 
this, the harpoon has been darted down, and reached him whea 
twelve feet below the surface.” ! 

Finally, we may mention that the pursuit and slaughter of 
devil-fish is by no mesms mere wanton sport; for the liver 
yields an oil useful for many agricultural purposes, and the body, 
cut into portions, and carted out upon the fields, proves an ex- 
cellent fertiliser of the soil. 

asians 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


It is difficult to imagine the time when the world was with- 
out neryves—the material world we mean, and not the human 
world. Yet, before the year 1837, however urgent the matter, 
information, as a rule, could only travel as fast as a horse 
could go, and practically the swittest means of communica- 
tion between distant parts was measured by the pace of the 
mail-coach. The land was dumb, so to speak—dumb as it 
had been since it had emerged from chaos. In moments of 
great peril there was the semaphore, it is true, but this in- 
etrument only worked officially, and in foggy weather it was 
inoperative. The electric telegraph may be looked upon as 
the great social invention of the century—greater than the 
locomotive, for that was but a new application of a well- 
known force. 

Many philosophers “ played” with electricity as a m 
conveying power, before it was taken up by practical men. 
Doctor Watson, for instance, made a shock of electricity pass 
along a four mile circuit of wire at Shooter’s Hill, in the 
middle of the last century, but it was left to Professor 
Wheatstone, working upon Oersted’s discovery tuat a mag- 
netic needle is deflected by the passage of a circuit of electri- 
city through & wire parallel, and in its immediate vicinity, to 
transform the scientific into a working fact. As long ago as 
1886, Professor Wheatstone carried on many of his experi- 
mental trials with relation to telegraphy in the vaults of 
King’s College, and in that year, indeed, he stretched a wire 
along the parapet of Waterloo Bridge and eonveyed electric 
signals by it; but it was not until 1837 that, in conjunction 
with Mr. Cooke, he took out the patent for invention. 

The telegraph had been at work between London and 
Windsor, much to the convenience of the tradesmen in the 
latter place, who daily sent orders by it to town, and it was 
beginning to be known as 4 real working institution, and not 
merely as a “ new-fangled scheme,” when the remarkable ar- , 
rest of the murderer Tawell at once excited the imagination of | 
the whole country. It will be remembered that this notorious 
Quaker was signalled as he was proceeding in the train, and 
as he alighted on the platform he was captured. The sudden- 
ness of the traneaction struck every one with astonishment— 
it seemed like a Divine retribution: the avenging angel flew 
in advance of the red-handed criminal, and caught him at the 
moment he had imagined that by his cunning he had baffled 
even suspicion. Thus, a luckly accident, if we may so term 
it, cid for the electric telegraph at a stroke what the practical 
wisdom of the world utterly failed to accomplisb. From this 
moment the telegraph became an institution of the land, and 
rapidly began to spread its wires over the broad face of the 
earth. I'he Wheatstone telegraph is known as the needle tele- 
graph: that is, by the oscillation of a needle at the different 
stations the letters of the alphabet are indicated, and in this 
manner words are spelt. As a staff of experienced manipula- 
tors is required to work these telegraphs, it is not so calculated 
tor private correspondence as the revolving dial patented by 
Professor Wheatstone in 1840, by which an arrow is made to 
point to any of the twenty-four letters ranged roundta disc. 
By means of this instrument any oue who can spell can work 
the instrument, the index finger of the dial belonging to the 
person receiving the message pointing to exactly the same 
letter as that spelled by the pereon sending tbe message. In- 
struments of this kind are now very common between the pri- 
vate houses of merchants and their warehouees, and in this 
manner a correspondence is kept up between two establish- 
ments at different ends of the metropolis. Besides this plan 
there is the telegraph of Bain and Morse, and the printing 
telegraph of House, the two latter being American inventions. 
Bakewell’s copying telegraph is another most ingenious inven- 
tion—it absolutely writes the message at the end of the tele- 
graphic wire, whatever its length may be, just as though the 
sender were waiting with a long pencil. It would be very dif- 
ficult to explain the mechanical and chemical arrangement by 
which this operation is brought about ; we shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves by this simple allusion to it. 

When the electric wires had traversed the length and 
breadth of the sand it was determined to carry them across the 
sea. The coast of France was the first point indicated by the 
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pray selected for their first tion the points between Dover 
Grisnez, in the of Calais; between these 
thirty miles in length. The 


two its it pear a 
first cable was at the bottom of the Channel—which at no 
spot between these two points is more than five hundred feet 
deep—and secured there by heavy weights, in August, 1850. 
It continued working for a month, and then failed, in conse- 
quence of having been denuded of its insulating covering y 
wearing against the sharp edge of a rock near Uape Grisnez. 
much stronger telegraph cable was shortly afterwards laid, 
and has con‘inued in working order up to the present time. 
The success of this submarine telegraph led to the laying of 
another across to Ostend, and speedily every narrow sea in 
Europe became bridged by its clectric cable. But the length 
of these wires is trifling compared with the greatest, the Atlan- 
tic telegraph, the laying of which, afier so many failures, may 
be idered the greatest feat of modern times. Electricians 
had doubted whether it was possible to pass the electric fluid 
through three thousand miles of salt water along an unknown 
ocean bottom, which may have been studded with sharp rocks, 
which would have cut the cable or destroyed its insulation. 
The discovery of Lieutenant Maury, of the United States na 
of a hard level bed of shells running along the bottom of th 
ocean between Galway and Cape , in Newfoundland, re- 
assured them, and the cable destined to unite the New with 
the Old World was successfully laid by the Great Eastern 
steamer without any impediment. This wire kept in good re- 
feed until the beginning of this year, when it ceased working ; 
t it has been overrun, and is now conveying m again 
as usual. The success of this cable has led to the laying of a 
second by another company, but both wires are working in 
unison ; in other words, that which we all desire to see—com- 
petition, to lower the charge for sending a message—has not 
arisen, and those who wish to correspond with our cousins 
across the water can do so if they wish at the luxurious 
et ten pounds for twenty words, name and address in- 
uded. 
Bat let us return to dry land, and to the system of town 
telegrapby. Long after London was in telegraphic commu- 
nication with every town of importance in the three king- 
doms, it began to think of establishing intercommunication 
between its own widely spread suburbs, and between its prin- 
cipal public offices. Io order to bring this much desired 
scheme about, the London District Telegraph Company was 
established, and the astonished countryman, upon arriving in 
the great metropolis, finds that the whole town is wired in like 
some of the cages of the fiercer animals at the Zoological Gar- 
dens. ‘They say there is not a street in the City from which a 
tree may not be seen, and we are quite sure there is no great 
thorcughfare from which the electric cable suspended in loops 
may not be observed. Whata world of thought flies over our 
heads without making any sign! The London District Tele- 
graph Company have adopted the plan of issuing sixpenny 
and threepenny adhesive stamps, which pass messages to apy 
part of the town or its immediate suburbs. This plan has 
gained for them an immense custom, the telegraph being now 
almost as common as the penny post. As the stations of this 
company are dotted almost in every convenient spot in the 
metropolis, the telegraph is displacing the post in all instances 
where immediate communication is required. In cases where 
communication between house and house is desired without 
the interposition of a telegraphic station with its accompany- 
ing publicity, individuals or Government authorities lease the 
use of separate wires. By this means a perfect organisation is 
carried on between the different stations of public bodies, 
Thus the fire-engine stations are ali placed in telegraphic com- 
munication with each other, and the chief superintendent of 
the brigade has a wire gving up to his bed-room, by means of 
which he can ascertain in a moment where a fire may be, and 
what will bemecessary to subdue it. The head police office in 
Scotland Yard is in like manner put in communication with 
the other station houses, and a rapid concentration of the 
Force can be collected to meet any emergency at any point. 
Politically, the electric wire is made use of to keep the habi- 
tués of the different clubs well posted up on what may be 
going on in the Houses of Parliament. The Octagon Room, 
for instance, is fitted up as an electric telegraph office. The 
company, for the convenience of members of the House, keep 
reporters to make short »bstracts of the speeches as they are 
delivered, which are transmitted to the St. James’s Street com- 
mercial station. These are set up and printed sheet by sheet 
as they arrive, and are forwarded to the clubs. On nights of 
great political importance, when the whipper-in of either side 
wishes to keep his party well in hand for a division, the tele- 
graph is narrowly watched, and of a sudden a great call for 
cabs may be noticed for the use of members summoned to 
Saint Stephens to save or defeata Ministry. The opera is also 
provided with the like communication, and Lord Dundreary, 
by this means, knows whether ies safe to flirt in Lady Ara- 
minta’s box, or whether it would be more prudent of him to 
hasten down to the lobby of the House of Commons. The 
Government offices, such as Somerset House and the Admi- 
ralty, are placed in communication with Portsmouth and Ply- 
moutb, and with the different naval yards, as well as with the 
Cinque Ports of Deal and Dover. The head and the hand, 
the administrative with the executive power, are thus placed 
in instant communication with each other; private individu- 
als indulge, as we have before said, in the luxury of a private 
wire, not only between their private residences but between 
the different rooms of large manufacturing establishments 
In this manner the “ nervous syetem” of the metropolis is be- 
coming ramified in an extraordinary degree. England in this 
respect is far in advance of the rest of the world, although the 
Americans are fast treading upon our heels; indeed, in the 
matter of cheapness they surpass us, the tariff in the United 
States being much more moderate than it is with us. Most 
Continental powers are now well supplied with telegraphic 
communication. Belgium is especially favoured in this re- 
spect, and ils tariff is remarkably ame | Switzerland, again, 
possesses again a capital system. he whole country is 
threaded with telegraphic wires, which climb the mountain 
passes, cross the snow of Saint Gothard, traverse the Simplon, 
and makes short cuts across the mountains in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. The cheapness of telegraphic communica- 
tion in Switzerland is owing to the patriotic manner in which 
its lines were constructed—the whole system, in fact, was a 
contribution from the people. The peasantry freely worked 
in planting the poles and in stretching the wires from them, 
whilst the aes ery” gave the timber and the right of way 
over their land, and the communes provided station rooms in 
the towns. Thus the expenses are limited to the working 
, cost, which in Switzerland is very little; and hence a telegra- 
phic message can traverse the kingdom for a sum that would 
not send a message from one end of London to the other. The 
ition of Switzerland, lying as it does between so many 
uropean monarchies, makes the very perfect reticulation of 
its lines of telegraphic communication of very great import- 
. auce to its neighbours. 
In India, the conditions of the§ country render a different 





method of the te’ phic wires necessary. Tra- 
versing, as the wires do, dense jungles and forests swarming 
with birds and animals, it is to make ~ wires 

are, 


very much stronger than we do in this country. 
in fret, small bars of iron three eights of an inch in thickness. 
An amount of rigidity is thus obtained, which is n to 
meet the requirements of the country. The bars of iron are 
placed on the tops of bamboos at a sufficient height to allow 
the country carts to underneath them, and even to give 
passage to loaded elephants. The size of these conducting 
bars is necessitated hy the heavy rains which fall in the wet 
season in India. Even in Eng , the rain dripping in a 
stream from the telegraphic wire to the post is sufficient to 
stop the working of the wire, inasmuch as the electric current 
escapes directly to the earth, and is then dispersed. Thesame 
rule that obtains in one dependency will ob‘ain in all other 
tropical countries, and deviations from the European me- 
thed of constructing electric tel phs will be necessitated. 
In all countries where thunder storms are frequent, and 
where dense fogs prevail, it is necessary at times to have in- 
battery power in order to drive the electric current 
through the storm. When a thunder storm occurs even in 
this country the electric spark sometimes runs along the wire 
from station to station, and does great damage to the finer 
parts of the working apparatus. If euch mishaps occasionally 
occur in these temperate regions, what must be the casualties 
that have to be provided against in the Indian monsoon? 
Lightning conductors in such countries are necessary at vari- 
ous parts of the line to conduct to the earth this unwelcome 
visitor, which in the most temperate climates is sufficient to 
reverse the polarity of the needles. In England there is a 
system of switches employed resembling those on railways by 
the use of which one wire can be put in communication with 
any other, instead of the direct one it is usually placed in 
communication witb. In this manner a thunderstorm which 
interferes with its working may be escaped, and a circuitous 
route, free from the passing storm, secured. Fogs are dodged 
in the same ingenious manner, a divergence in the route of a 
hundred miles or so causing no loes of time, inasmuch as the 
speed of telegraphic communication is equal, at least, to the 
speed with which light travels. 
———_e—___—- 


ENGLAND, AND THE TREATIES OF 1815. 


A writer in St. Paul's magazine, under the heading of 
“ Engiand’s Place in Europe,” says: 

“ The year now fast ebbing away has seen a further develop- 
ment of those changes in the political system of Europe which 
have been in progress during the last few years, and which must 
have the most important results upon the international rela- 
tions of the European Powers. The treaties of 1815 and the poli- 
tical combinations upon which the balance of power was found- 
ed after the end of the great Napoleonic wars, lasted for nearly 
half a century. They might have been framed with greater 
wisdom and foresight, and with a more statesmanlike appre- 
ciation of. the wants and aspirations with which they dealt. 
Arbitrary as they were, with regard to the rights and feelings 
of peoples, and, consequently, full of the seeds of future dis- 
cord, and inadequate to maintain beyond a limited period the 
perpetual peace which they professed to establish, yet they 
have been productive of many signal benefits to mankind. 
They preserved Europe for nearly fifty years from great and 
devastating wars. The comparative repose which they en- 
sured has hea to the rapid spread of those principles which 
have ended in the triumph of free trade, and to the more gen- 
eral and unrestricted intercourse between nations, and has 
given time for that progress in science and education which 
has led to discoveries of such incalculable value to the human 
race. 

“The doctrine of ‘the balance of power,’ although scoffed 
at by certain politicians of a new school, is founded upon a 
wise and beneficent principle. It applies to governments and 
a state of civilization which still look to war alone as the 
arbiter of international disputes, and as a sole source of na- 
tional greatness. As Sir James Mackintosh has justly said, 
‘It is a system which provides for the security of all states 
by balancing the force and opposing the interests of great 
ones; the independence of nations is the end, the balance of 
power is only the means.’ Unfortunately, the application of 
the principle of the balance of power by the treaties of 1815 
was capricious and partial. The chief aim of the statesmen as- 
sembled at Vienna was to bridle France, the restless ambition of 
whose ruler had plunged Europe into a series of terrible wars, 
from the effects of which she was acutely suffering. They 
heartily despised the ‘jargon of nationalities.’ They would not 
even consider the rights and sympathies and traditions of na- 
tions as opposed to the claims of governments and princes. 
The political fabric raised by the treaties of Vienna was so 
frail that it could only be upheld so long as the parties to 
them remained in the same political condition, and were pre- 
pared to hold together to enforce them. But they were in- 
consistent with that development of literature, of knowledge, 
and of science, which peace was calculated to produce. 
The boundaries and divisions they created between states 
were entirely artificial, and could only be maintained by 
arms. When one of the parties to those treaties, with the 
coanivance and consent of any other party, violated their 
stipulations, the whole necessarily tottered to the ground. 
The last blow to them was given by the present Emperor of 
the French, when he declared that the treaties of Vienna were 
torn up, and announced himself as the apoatle of the doctrine 
of nationalities. But that which he intended for the advan- 
tage of France threatens to have the very opposite effect. A 
far stronger bridle will be placed upon her ambition and her 
power by the consequent changes in the political system 
ofSEurope, than any that could have been devised by the 
statesmen of 1815. oe, 

“ The policy and conduct of Lord Russell, and, consequent- 
ly, of the Government of which he was a member, in this Dan- 
ish question, are still so unjustly assailed and condemned, that 
it is really important to make a few facts known to our read- 
ers. A solema treaty regulating the succession to the Danish 
throne had been entered into, in 1852, between Austria, Den- 
mark, France, England, Prussis, Russia, and Sweden. It was 
a treaty founded upon the old erroneous principles of 1815, 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that it is the last treaty of the 
kind into which this country will ever enter. But with the 
origin of the treaty of 1852 Lord Palmerston’s Government 
had nothing to do. They found themselves tied by solemn 
international engagements, which, if a treaty be worth any- 
thing, they were bound by law and in honour to respect. 
Both re ee and Denmark had violated pledges which they 
had reciprocally given. Lord Russell, performing a duty, and 
exercising an undoubted right, addressed in the interests of 
peace remonstrances to each. Those remonstrances, it is de- 
clared, were meddiesome, and unnecessarily threatening and 
harsh. But they were precisely the same as those employed 








by France, who held the same position as England, and they 








were used in instance in conjunction with or with the 
sanction of the French Government. The Liberal in 
Germany, and Count Bismark, who. availed himself of its 


support in order to carry out his own ulterior policy, were 
bent upon annexing the German population of Holstela and 
Schlegwig. Austria, according to her usual habit, adopted the 

ortsighted and suicidal course; and, endeavouring to 
outbid her rival in maintaining an influence in Germany, 
gave her sanction to the violation of the treaty of 1852 and 
the spoliation of Denmark. It was then that Lord Russell 
wrote the despatch, which party malevolence, personal ran- 
cour, and ignorance or perversion of facts, had converted into 
an invitation to France and Russia to join with England in a 
war t Germany, from which we were only saved by the 
refusal of the French Government to act with us. This is 
one of those statements which threaten in the course of time 
to be accepted as history, and which, it is assumed, admit 
neither of discussion nor question. And yet what are the true 
facts of the case? It was notorious that Prussia and Austria 
had determined to violate the treaty of 1852. The question 
then arose how far England was called upon to uphold it. 
It was evident that, as only one of seven parties to a joint en- 
gagement, or guarantee, we were not under the obligation to 
enforce it alone if the other parties to it refused to do so; but 
it was equally clear that if our joint- guarantors were ready to 
support the treaty, even by actual war, we should have 
been bound by every rule of morals and law to act with 
them. * * 

“The quarrels between Prussia and Austria arising out of 
the Danish war, ending in the great Prussian victories of 1866, 
the exclusion of Austria for ever from Germany, and the es- 
tablishment of the Italian kingdom, have completely changed 
the political system of Europe. The small states, which it 
had been the great object of statesmen of the past generation 
to create and to foster as the best security for the peace of 
the world, and as the surest check upon the extension of great 
military empires, have for the most part disappeared, or are 
rapidly disappearing. Those which still remain will be al- 
lowed to exist upon sufferance, and can be of little or no ac- 
cuunt in the affairs of Europe. They have been succeeded by 
great empires or kingdoms, founded upon that principle of 
nationalities which only a few years ago was ridiculed and 
despised by statesmen who were unable to understand the al- 
tered times in which they lived. Two great states have been 
added to the European political system, and the whole fa- 
bric of the balance of power, so cunningly and carefully de- 
vised by the framers of the treaties of 1815, has crumbled to 
the dust. 

“To the philosophic observer of these events the first ques- 
tion which will suggest itself is this—will civilisation, and 
human freedom, bappiness, and progress, be promoted by 
these vast changes? The history of the past is undoubtedly 
in favour of small states against great empires. The highest 
development in the arts and sciences, and in the true princi- 
ples of human progress, has taken place _in small states, 
whether under a monarchical or republican form of govern- 
ment. This development has been checked and frequently 
stopped altogether by their absorption into large and power- 
ful military empires. * * 

“Ip the altered state of Europe that we have described, and 
with further | impending, what are the position and 
policy of England? The place of this country in political 
system is no longer what it was between the peace of 1815 
and the Danish war. During that interval she may claim to 
have held the-first rank amongst nations, and to have con- 
trolled the destinies of the world. It was a great and glorious 
position; and, on the whole, it was used, except duripg one 
or two periods of reactionary administrations, for the advance- 
ment of human freedom and of the welfare of the human 
race. It has become the fashion, amongst certain politicians 
of a new school, and those who ape their language from in- 
terested motives or from ignorance, to speak more than dis- 
paragingly of Lord Palmerston. But whilst his reputation as 
the representative during a very long period of our foreign 
policy may have fallen in England for the time, it has risen 
elsewhere. Those who knew him best, and who were brought 
into relations of public business with him, could appreciate 
his great qualities as a statesmun ;—his ardent love of liberty, 
his detestation of tyranny and arbitrary rule under whatever 
form and wherever they might exist, his resolute desire to curb 
the dangerous ambition of military despotisms, his hatred of 
war, and yet his readiness to encounter its evil rather than to 
sacrifice the honour, dignity, and interests of his country, his 
confidence in the power and greatness of England, and his 
good sexse, skill, C =<¥ and firmness, in dealing with the 
most delicate and difficult international questions. Any na- 
tion might have been proud of such a minister, whose name 
was familiar amongst races the most remote, and who had 
made his country feared and respected throughout the world. 
But the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, however wise and 
eff-ctive during a certain period, was founded upon the prin- 
ciples which were embodied in the treaties of 1815, and upon 
the political system which they were intended to maintain. 
It was no longer a practicable policy after the Danish war 
and its results, which finally destroyed those treaties. Men, 
forgetting the changed state of Europe, or ignorant of what 
went before, condemn a policy which, necessary and wise at 
one time, is no longer so under a new condition of things. 
For nearly half a century it was the duty of England to 
maintain, as far as possible, the European equilibrium as es- 
tablished by the treaties of 1815, of which she was one of the 

uardians, in order to check the undue aggrandisement of any 

‘ower, and to prevent fresh wars of conquest and ambition? 
It was at the same time her task to favour the development of 
freedom and popular iustitutions throughout Europe. With 
thefestablish ment of a united Germany, and of a kingdom of 
Italy, there was less necessity for her interference in Kuropean 
affairs, and consequently her paramount influence, to a great 
extent, ceased. e€ must not conceal from ourselves that 
under these circumstances she can no longer maintain that 
high and exceptional position amongst the nations of the 
world that she so long enjoyed. But that she still holds, and 
will continue to hold, a great position, and will enjoy the in- 
fluence which belongs to a state of the first rank,—supposing 
always that our foreign policy is wise and worthy of the 
country,—there can be no reason to doubt. Her vast empire, 
her powerful fleet, and more than all, her free institutions, 
and the indomitable — and valour of her people, will en- 
sure this place to her. But her influence and strength will 
hereafter be most felt and will be best used if we abstain, as 
much as possible, from interference in the quarrels and con- 
cerns of other nations, and if we are ready at the same time 
to throw that ipfiuence and strength when necessary into the 
seale on the side of justice and popular rights. 

“ A great deal of nonsense bas of late been talked’about 
‘nonintervention and non-interference,’ and the phrase that 
‘England should not interfere in foreign affairs unless her 
honour or her interests require it, has been put forward as 
some newly discovered principle, and threatens even to be- 
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ome thé watchword of a political party. That any state 
pretending to held the rank of a first-rate Power, and being 
one of the leading members of the European family of na- 
tions, should openly declare the fundamental maxim of its 
foreign policy to be abstinence from all interference in thepo- 
litical affairs of the continent, is — absurd. Moreover, the 
ostentatious profession of such a policy is absolutely mischiev- 
ous and dangerous, and far more likely to lead to war than to 
ensure peace. England has never interfered in the affairs ot 
other nations, unless, in the opinion of those who had the 
direction of her policy at the time, and, indeed, of the coun- 
try herself,‘her honour and her interests’ required it. The 
real question is, how far any particular event may, directly or 
indirectly, affect them. That which may have been essential 
to the honour and interests of England fifty years ago, may be 
so no longer. There can be no doubt that, as we have shown, 
the great political changes which have recently occurred in 
Europe have rendered necessary a corresponding change in 
our foreign policy. The interference and intervention of 
England in continental affairs is lesa n or desirable 
now than it was previous to those changes. It is ers nd 
untrue and ridiculous to say, as it is somewhat the fashion 
to say, that the debates in the House of Commons on the 
Danish question, and the expression of public — they 
elicited, put an end to a mischievous and meddling foreign 
policy which had been for years pursued.by our foreign minis- 
ters, by such statesmen as Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and 
Lord Clarendon. The time may come when our honour and 
interests may again require a more active foreign policy; and 
to lay it down as a maxim that we are not to intervene or 
interfere for t!.c future in European affairs, is to show an ab- 
solute ignorance of our true position as a nation, and a 
lamental!. .odifference to the greatness and independence of 
England.” 


“THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER.” 


We extract the following pithy passage from an article 
which appeared in the last London Quarterly, under the above 
caption, and which is attributed to Mr. Cardwell :— 


We do not think so meanly of our countrymen as to be- 
lieve that a House of Commons working on the system that 
has prevailed this year, would long enjoy their confidence or 
be permitted to exercise supreme power on their behalf. If 
the new doctrines are to prevail, and Ministries to be formed 
on the mere principle of not being ‘‘ ousted,” we do not doubt 
that far more extensive changes are at hand. The House Of 
Commons will decline in authority, and supreme political 
power will find some new depositary. tut we dwell on the 
matter rather for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
classes in this country who dread violent change to the posi- 
tion in which the recent course of events has placed them. 
Most of them have been accustomed to take politics very 
easily. They have pursued their business and made their 
money, and enjoyed their success without much solicitude as 
to the future of the system under which they have prospered. 
They know that no serious ch has happened in their 





time, or their father’s time, or for many generations before 
that ; and they have an abiding faith that, whatever Parlia- 
ment may resolve, business will go on much as it did before, 
and that those institutions of the country which are material 
to their own comfort and enjoyment, will thrive on as they 
have hitherto thriven. But the results of these two last years 
concern them more nearly than they think. It is not merely 


that our institutions have changed—that their development 
has made progress in a direction which we think the wrong 
one. It is not merely that the power of a class once great has 
been shaken; itis not merely thatthe poorest have been 
made supreme. The issues of this conflict are far more mo- 
mentous. The very conditions under which our institutions 
exist have been chaoged ; the equilibrium of forces by which 
they have been sustained is shaken. The defences on which 
we have been wont to rely have proved utterly rotten. They 
have broken down absolutely before they were even subjected 
to serious pressure. The breakwaters that were to protect us 
from the fury of popular passion have crumbled away in fine 
weather. hat seemed to be strong and durable has proved 
worse than worthless. Those who have trusted to the faith 
of public men, or the patriotism of parliamentary parties, or 
the courage of aristocratic classes, must now find other rest- 
ing-places on which to repose their confidence. The supports 
on which they have hitherto relied will pierce the hand that 
leans oa them. 

If the Conservative surrender of 1867 be considered, not in 
its results but in the state of things that it reveals, it is a phe- 
nomenon of tremendous import. Theevils of the measure it- 
self, dangerous as we think it, are not necessarily irremedi- 
able. If the probability arises that the newiy-admitted classes 
will combine to abuse their power, the classes who are threat- 
ened may combine on their side in self-defence ; and, if their 
mettle were equal to that of their assailants, the conflict would 
be far from desperate. The hopelessness, if hopelessness there 
be, lies in the spirit and feeling on the part of the Conservative 
classes which the vicissitudes of this conflict have disclosed. 
To appreciate the full significance of this great surrender we 
must not look to the mere clauses of the Act which it has 
produced, or even content ourselves with scrutinising the con- 
duct of individual statesmen. To understand what a head- 
long rout it has been, we must take into view the earlier as 
well as the later movements of the struggle, the manifestoes 
that were put forth, the claims that were made, the positions 
that were occupied during the years which preceded and led 
up to this last fatal campaign. Let any one who wishes to 
form a just conception of the feelings of the middle and upper 
classes upon the subject of Reform during the last three years, 
devote himself to the ungrateful but instructive task of read- 
ing not only the past parliamentary debates, but the speeches 
to constituents and the articles in periodical publications on 
the subject. There were many differences of opinion as to 
whether it would be wise or not to reduce the borough fran- 
chise in some degree, and there were many discussions as to 
the degree of reduction that was desirable. But there was an 
overwhelming preponderance of opinion that no enfranchise- 
ment ought to be admitted which should enable the working 
classes to take the whole political power of the country into 
their hands. Household suffrage was the cry of a few isolated 
Radicals. In 1863, at a Reform meeting held at Leeds, Mr. 
Forster was asked how many men in the House of Commons 
would vote for a proposal of household suffrage. His reply 
was that there was not fifteen. Even as late as last year, 
when Sir Roundell Palmer volunteered a profession of house- 
hold suffrage, there was a general outcry at the eccentricity 
of his declaration, and no one pledged himself more strongly 
in opposition to it than the present Secre' of State for 
India. And the opinions which are thus publicly recorded 
were only a faint echo of those which might be heard in every 
private circle. 

Less than twelve months passed and all was changed. 





When household suffrage, after much preliminary manceuvr- 
ing, was at last openly proposed by the Minister, it was re- 

with much murmuring indeed in private, but externally 
with almost universal acquiescence. Only a few scattered 
men here and there in Parliament ventured to oppose it. The 
Ministers who were most deeply and most recently pledged 
against it swallowed their pledges in silence. The Peers ac- 
cepted obsequiously what they were known to detest. The 
country gentlemen, scared, hustled, perplexed, “ supposed it 
was inevitable,” and made no effort to move. The middle 
classes sent up but one cry, and that was to “settle the ques- 
tion.” They said that the agitation of it had a tendency to 


THE PRIVATEER CONTROVERSY WITH ENGLAND. 
A SENSIBLE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE MATTER. 


An abrupt end has been made by our Government to the 
negotiations with the British Government, in relition to the 
claims for indemnity for the depredations of the rebel pri- 
vateers. which had been fitted out in British ports during the 
war, 

As we have before frequently stated, it does not seem to us 
that the question of the propriety of, the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain in according belligerent rights to the rebels, has any but a 





disturb trade, and to prolong the monetary crisis. Few peo- 
ple approved, but ail, or nearly all, bowed their heads in 
humble submission. 

It was certainly a startling change, and one that naturally 
perplexed those who had adopted their opinions after calm 
consideration, and did not see what had happened to refute 
them. Suddenly the whole of the forces of resistance that had 
rallied so numerously, and had fought with so much apparent 
resolution last year, disappeared like Rabshakeh’s army, in a 
single —_ As Mr. Disraeli remarked in one of his speeches 
against Sir Robert Pcel— 


‘*What a compliment to a Minister, not only to vote for bim, 
but to vote for him against ay opinions, and in favour of 
opinions which he always drilled you to distrust. That was a 
scene, I believe, unprecedented in the House of Commons. In- 
deed, I recollect no. hiug equal to it, unless it be the eonversion 
of the Saxons by Charlemagne, which is the only historical inci- 
dent which bears any parallel to that illustrious occasion. 
Ranged on the banks of the Rhine, the Saxons determined to re- 
sist any turther movement on the part of the great Cesar; but 
when the Emperor appeared, instead of conquering he converted 
them. How wee they converted? In battalions, the old 
chronicler informs us: they were converted in battalions, and 
baptized in platoons ”’ 


But what was the cause of this strange phenomenon? Why 
did the household suffrage that was so hateful, so dangerous 
in 1866, become in 1867 the fitting and proper settlement of 
the question? It can scarcely have been a change of convic- 
tion. Educated men are not really “ converted in battalions,” 
either in politics or religion. ‘The question had been tho- 
roughly discussed ; and everything that was possible to be 
said on either side was well known to all who had paid any 
attention to the controversy. Nor can we afford much more 
credence to the motive ontwhich Lord Derby, and many hum- 
bler apologists of the Ministry, are constantly dwelling, “ that 
it was necessary to settle a question which was standivg in 
the way of all useful legislation.” We doubt if any previous 
orator has attained to the courage of offering such a reason for 
consenting to the deposition of one class, and the enthrone- 
ment of another. Those who seem so anxious to promote 
useful legislation, had ample opportunity of showing their 
zeal in 1860, and again in 1866. But it did not occur to them 
to accept a revolution in order to facilitate the progress of 
public business, until it became necessary to avoid being 
“ousted by the reunited Liberals.” 

There can be no doubt that, as far as those who had no offi- 
cial reasons for passing a Reform Bill were concerned, the 
one dominant feeling of the present year has been a feverish 
anxiety to “settle the question.” Mr. Henley, with cynical 
candour, betrayed the ignoble secret, when he acknowledged 
that a fear lest “the pot should boil over,” was the motive 
that animated his friends. The meetings in the manufactur- 
ing towns, and the riots in Hyde Park had their effect. The 
comfortable classes had no stomach fur a real struggle. Their 
hearts misgave them, indeed, about Reform: they saw in it 
ugly visions of the future—labour giving law to capital, 

rades’ Union rules supreme, democratic Parliaments con- 
triving a graduated income tax, the poor voting supplies and 
the rich finding ways and means. In past years they have 
not concealed their apprehensions. But they did not hold 
such opinions as owners. They only occupied them as 
tenants-at-will, ready to seek others as soon as the physical 
force of the multitude should give them notice to quit. They 
had no heart to fight for the rights they had inherited or won. 
They had beguiled themselves with the belief that it was pos- 
sible to hold their rights without a struggle ; and under that 
impression they had talked bravely for a time. But when 
they discovered their mistake, they took their overthrow 
meekly and gave up at once. A!l they entreated was that the 
agitation should be got rid of, and the question settled with- 
out delay. And Ministerix] speakers boast of it as their great 
achievement that they have satisfied this one longing. “ They 
have settled the question in a manner so liberal as to leave no 
room for further agitation.” 

Now we do not deny that in this precipitate capitulation 
the comfortable classes may possibly have judged rightly— 
so far as this one question is concerned. We quite agree with 
Lord Derby in his estimate of his own measure. It is a leap 
completely in the dark ; and, it follows, that it would be as 
conjectural to predict destruction as to,promise safety. It 
may bea bed of rosesupon which we are now swiftly de- 
scending ; but even if that be the issue, the surrender will 
scarcely be less disastrous. If the upper and middle classes 
had made up their minis to this tender trust in the people 
with which they have become suddenly inspired, seven years 
ago, or even one year ago, no harm would have been done 
beyond that which might result from the particular measure 
they were passing. It would have been a corcession—possi- 
bly a foolish one; but it would have displayed no weakness, 
and would not necessarily have provoked further attacks. 
But they have fought just long enough to betray the weak- 
ness of the garrison and the poverty of the defences. The 
dullest of their antagonists perfectly understands that they 
have not yielded to argument or sentiment; that the apostles 
of Reform who have the real credit of their conversivn are 
the mobs who beat down the palings of Hyde Park, or went 
out marching with bands and; banners in the towns of the 
North. Any one who reads their organs in the press will be 
satisfied that there is no mistaxe among them upon this point; 
and indeed, they would Lardly deserve credit for the ordinary 
— of Englishmen if there war. 

here can be no finality in politics. Whatever the actual 
state of things in any state may be, the spirit of innovation 
always must exist. The world would grow very stagnant if 
it psy nee The appetite for change can never be glutted. 
If the old leaders of the movement are made Conservatives by 
their own conquests, others, unsatisfied, will step forward to 
supply their place. What fulfils the ideal of the agitator of 
to day is only “astepin the right direction,” in the eyes of 
the aspirant who is preparing to be his successor. hen 
Mr. Bright is preaching moderation and caution, Mr. Beales 
will be just girding himself for the battle; and doubiless Mr. 
Beales alreadyjnumbers among his lieutenants politicians who 
look upon him as absurdly behind his age. The Girondin al- 
ways hasa Jacobin behind him ready to trip him up; and 
furiher back still stands a Heberist anxious to perform the 
same service to the Jacobin. 





very subordinate position in this controversy. When Earl Rus- 
sell declined to take any other ground than that the municipal 
law of a nation and the domestic interpretations of that law are 
the measure of its duty as a neutral, he displayed a profound 
misconception of the nature and objects of internati law, and 
of course occluded the possibility of negotiation. We then pre- 
dicted the modification of this position in these words: “A 
change in the British Ministry may ere long put into the Foreign 
Office some statesman capable of grasping the real merits of this 
question, and of bringing it to a settlement which shall do equal 
honour to Great Britain and tothe United States, by making 
them parties to the permanent establishment of the great princi- 
ple, that neutral nations must assume a full responsibility for all 
acts done by their subjects in violation of the absolute and well- 
defined duties of neutrality.” 

The accession of Lord Stanley to power was the fulfilment of 
this prediction, Himself a statesman, a member of the family of 
Derby, in which statesmansbip was as aa heir-loom, he lost no 
time in informing Mr. Adams that he was willing to undertake 
the adjustment of the controversy. In a despatch written on the 
9th of March, 1867, he announced the willingness of his Govern- 
ment to go into an arbitration to determine “whether in the 
matters connected with the vessels out of whose depredations the 
claims of American citizens have arisen, the course pursued by 
the British Government, and by those who acted upon its autho- 
rity, was such as would involve a moral responsibility on the part 
of the British Government to make good, either in whole or in part, 
the losses of American citizens.” 

Mr. Seward, in reply, insisted that the United States should be 
at liberty to plead in addition the actual proceedings and rela- 
tions of the British Government, its officers, agents and subjects, 
toward the Unit:d States in regard to the rebellion and the rebels, 
during the war, as among the matters which are connected with 
the vessels whose depredations are complained of. This construc- 
tion of his proposal Lord Stanley, in letters to Sir Frederick 
Bruce and Mr, Ford, could not admit, and the result was the ter- 
mination of negotiations. 

Jt appears to us conclusive that our Government as plaintiff in 
this case, should have accepted Lord Stanley's proposal, and been 
willing to rest its claim for indemnity upon the fact that the 
Alabama and other privateers were suffered to po tosea. By 
that act Great Britain clearly violated the law of nations. Asa 
neutral she had no right to favour one party to the detriment of 
the other. For that offence she stands indicted before the grand 
inquest of the Nations, and Lord Stanley acknowledged this in- 
dictment when he expressed willingness for an arbitration to de- 
termine whether the course of his Government involved a moral 
responsibility to make good, in whole or in part, the losses of 
American citizens. The law of nations, and not the municipal law 
of a country must decide the question. _ a 

The step, therefore, which our government has taken in terme 
nating the negotiations we cannot but think is ill-advised, and will 
have to be retraced. While we would hold the British govern- 
ment to every line of its obligations as a neutral power, and make 
it render to us the same friendly offices which it would exact 
from us in analogous circumstances; while we deny explicitly its 
right to make and define maritime and international law for other 
nations, 8 it seems sometimes to have assumed—we ought to 
meet every advance which isin the right direction. When it 
proposes to submit to arbitration a question which can be deter- 
mined entirely by well-defined principles and precedents, we can- 
not approve the views of statesmanship which would embarrass 
the question by intruding other methods which are to a great de- 
gree irrelevant.—Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

—_—__>—_—_—_ 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE VERSUS THE AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


The London 7Zimes in a recent article says :— 

The American nation is at this t a conspi example 
of a community wiser than its rulers, Ever since the termiaation 
of the Civil War the good sense of the people has been called 
into action to restrain the excesses of oue or other branch of 
their double Government. Last year the President made his 
notorious expedition through New York into Illinojs, and his 
extravagant utterances drove voters who had been disposed to ac- 
quiesce in his policy in such numbers into the opposite ranks 
that he was left powerless at the feet of the new Congress. The 
Republican leaders have since turned their victory to such ex- 
treme uses that the elections of the recent autumn have shown 
them to be discredited and deserted by the popular sentiment, It 
was impossible to mistake the extent or the reason of the reac- 
tion. ‘The people had not been converted to a belief in the wis- 
dom of the President, nor had they suddenly entered the Demo- 
cratic ranks. They simply recoiled from the proposals which had 
found favour with the majority of Congress. They expressed as 
plainly as they could through electoral results their dissatisfaction 
with both President and Congress, and manifested their determi- 
nation that, whether better guides arose or not, the destinies of 
the Republic should not in the meantime be made the sport of 
rival fanatics. * 

The internal condition of the United States is so much more 
important than their foreign relations that the paragraphs in the 
summary of the Message touching on foreign affairs will excite 
little interest, though they refer directly to ourselves. Mr. Joha- 
son informs Congress that the Alabama claims are still unsettled, 
and that he had felt it his duty to decline arbitration because as 
proposed it had been accompanied by reservations incompatible, 
in his opinion, with the rights and interests of his country. Mr. 
Seward’s last despatch and Lord Stanley’s reply, which pee 
in these columns yesterday, explain what this means. e have 
offered to refer to an arbitrator the question whether we are re- 
sponsibie for any neglect of duty, moral or legal, in connexion 
with the Alabama and kindred ships. Mr. Seward insists that 
the propriety of the recognition of the Southern States as belli- 
gerents must be included in the terms of the reference. There 
the matter stands. We need not, however, be apprehensive that 
arbitration will for ever be impossible. The accession of the 
present Ministry to power enabled us to recede from the false 
position assumed by Lord Russell of refusing to submit anything 
to the judgment of an arbitrator. When Mr. Seward gives way, 
as he evidently must at no very cistant period, to some other 
Secretary of State, his successor will be able to free himself from 
the embarrassment of Mr. Seward’s impossible propositions, and 
a friendly arbitration will be able to remove the last source of 
disagreement between the two countries, * E 

The Message of President Joh , whether touching on home 
or foreign affairs, makes us turn for hope fromjthe rulers of the 
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American people to the people themselves, The circumstances 
of the Union since the close of the war have undoubtedly been of 
extreme difficulty, and may be held to excuse the failure of rival 
politicians to discover the solution of the embarrassment which 
threatens to become chronic. But the A’ ation are 
themselves profoundly dissatisfied with the conduct of both Pre- 
sident and Congress, and in this dissatisfaction lies the certainty 
that an cacape from the existing perplexity will be forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, it may be judiciously taken as a subject of inquiry 
by the mass of the people why the men who hold the foremost 

sitions ia politics fail to exhibit the real power of the nation. 

‘ow is it that the perfectly free representative machinery of the 
Union does not bring to the surface the best men of the Repub- 
lic, and that the Congress is almost as little a mirror of the 
country as the Common Council of New York is a represen- 
— of the wealth, the intélligence, and the public spirit of that 
city ? 

—_——__s——_——_ 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID IN LONDON. 

Since penning our editorial article entitled ““A Fenian in Dis- 
guise,” we have received an interesting letter from Mr. Robert 
Crawford, of England, who, it appears, knows more of the 
Captain personally than we do,and we accordingly make 
room (even at the late hour at which it is received) for the 
closing sentences. Mr. Crawford, after alluding to Capt. Reid’s 
political leanings, and also his wanton and uncalled-for attack 
upon Charles Dickens, for giving “ readings” from his own 
works in America, says :— 

“ My slight knowledge of Captain Mayne Reid’s antecedents 
enables me to state, as a fact, that even Ais opinions sometimes 
undergo a change. My first meeting with him was about a 
year ago, when he occupied, at a public dioner ian London, a 
seat at the table at which I had the honour of presiding as 
one of the Vice-Presidents. That meeting was composed of 
hundreds of ‘fair women and brave men,’ and exhibited a 
true representation of the beauty and chivalry of Britain. 
Captain Mayne Reid’s health was proposed at that meeting, 
‘as a stranger, and literary ceiebrity,’ and although almost all 
there were like myself ignorant of his works, we joyfully and 
kindly drank his health and wished him ‘God speed.’ He 
gave a ‘recitation’ as the expression of his thanks, instead of 
a speech, the quality of which I will not characterize, as I 
seldom blame, even when I cannot praise. But it was ap- 
plauded by the audience. At that meeting, too, there were a 
few gentlemen (some of them of great wealtb) who had, in 
their patriotic desire to prevent the perpetuation of slavery, 
done what they had never done before, speculated on the 
stock exchange, to depreciate the Confederate securities, and 
thereby deter, as far as was in their power, the investment of 
English capital in Confederate cotton bonds. These bonds 
had been put on the Eoglish market to raise money to sup- 
port the Southern cause, and a large return was promised for 
the money. Why did Captain Reid, when he had then the 
opportunity before a sympathising audience of expressing in 
a sentence his joy at the result of that dreadful war, not 
do so? » 

“ Was it because his political views were then different fiom 
those he holds now? I know not that it was so—but I do 
know that his views have undergone a change in reference to 
the propriety of an author ‘giving a reading.’ During that 
meeting it was announced by some one that Captain Mayne 
Reid would in a tew evenings thereafter give a reading in St. 
James’ Hall, London. I took twenty tickets, and wrote as 
many letters to my friends bespeakiug their patronage, The 
night of the reading was cold, bleak, and miserable, but not- 
withstanding, I left my claret and my home at some distance, 
and drove to St. James’ Hall, to patronise, as represented to 
us, meritorious literary talent. The audience was sparse— 
perhaps because the night was cold—the reading was——. 
I went home, and my friend, Dr. McLaren, of London, and 
myself, drank Capt. Mayne Rvid’s health, and for some rea- 
son or other—whether from the coldness of the night, or the 
quality of the reading, I forget—but we wished the reader had 
been Charles Dickens, instead of Mayne Reid. I am, yours, 
faithfully, R. CRAWFORD.” 

Brevoort, House, New York, Dec. 27, 1867. 
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European News. 

We learn from Italy that, on the 23rd inst., General Mena 

brea, who succeeded Baron Ratazzi as premier during the 
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Garibaldian excitement, informed the Hovse, that in conse- 


quence of the adverse vote of the day previous, condemning 
the Roman policy of the cabinet, he had placed bis resignation 


in the hands of King Victor Emanuel. It has been subse 
quently stated, however, that Gen. Mensbrea remains at the 
head of the government. It is furthermore said that the 
governments of France and Italy have commenced negocia- 
tions for the abrogation of the September convention, with the 
understanding that any agreement they may arrive at in the 
matter, shall be submitted to the approval of the other great 
Powers of Europe. Bat the Napoleonic star still continues to 
ejected by Italy, France 

task by Russia, for the 


grow dim. Snubbed by Prussia and r 
it is now said, has been even taken to 
Emperor's “shifting” policy on the E 


astern question. 


The news from England is comparatively unimportant. 
The Fenian nonsense continues—loaded letters being the 
latest criminal device adopted—and it has been sug- 
gested that the Habeas Corpus be again for a time suspended, 
in order that the authorities may deal more prompily with 
the.outlaws who are lurking in English citiee, but we hope 
this step will not be rendered Already grum- 
bling has commenced in reference to the Abyssinian war, 
the Zimes having come out in a fierce attack upon Sir William 
Napier, for delay and inactivity. This, however, must ap- 
parently occur in all wars. It is now announced that 
Mr. Edward Thornton has finally resolved upon trying kis 
hand in North American as well as South American diplo- 
macy, and that he will shortly leave Westminster for Wash- 
ington. We only hope that his administration will be as 
judicious and wise as that of his two immediate predecessors 
in this delicate and responsible position. 





The Dying Year, 

While the events of the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven have neither been so startling nor so important as those 
of its immediate predecessor in the long procession of the 
ages, they have still been freighted with weighty interests and 
affected for weal or woe, the destinies of many millions of 
people. Looking across the Atlantic we see the results of 
the great German struggle of 1866, rapidly evolving them- 
selves, and the work of Teutonic unification quickly and 
surely being conducted to a successful issue. While such has 
been the direction of events in the northern portion of the 
Continent, the southern section—the sunny land of Italy and 
inaccessible Spain—has been again the scene of unsuccessful 
revolution. While Garibaldi’s attempts have thus far resulted 
in nothing but failure—the latest being the most signal—it is 
easy to see, even at this distance, that the Italian people have 
throughout the year being gradually rising to the level of a 
great emergency, and that Rome is much more that twelve- 
months nearer to its ultimate freedom than on the Ist of 
January, 1866. Though defeated in the field, Garibaldi is still 
the victor on that intellectual batile-ground where the most 
important struggles are waged and the greatest victories won. 
He has brought the idea of a “a free Rome” visibly nearer to 
the hearts and homes of his countrymen, and hastened the 
hour of its deliverance. One of the most significant signs of 
this moral revolution is the growing unpopularity of the 
French and their Emperor on the Peninsula—an unpopularity 
which forbids anything like cordial political codperation in 
the future. In Spain the history of past years has but 
repeated itself in this, the civil conflicts of which it has 
been the scene having but one general result—the constant 
decadence of the Queen’s popularity and influence und the 
steady approach of the day when she will be compelled to 
imitate the example of her Bourbon predecessors, and yield 
her crown to more capable and patriotic hands. 

In the far-off world of the Orient we note the steady pro- 
gress of Western influence. The signing of new commercial 
treaties and the opening of new ports are fresh links in the 
chain which unites more and more closely the entire human 
family. In torrid Africa the British soldier is pressing steadi- 
ly forward, at once a missionary of civilization and the aven- 
ger of a brutal outrage upon the rights of Christendom. What- 
ever may be the immediate result of the expedition, it cannot 
but add to the store of our knowledge of that dis‘ant region, 
and open the way for the modification and gradual extinction 
of that barbarism which now disgraces the rule of the seif- 
willed and dusky Abyssinian monarch. 

Looking across the water toward the mother couatry, we 
note the financial depression and Fenian alarms which have 
rendered the year memorable. As to the latter the course of 
these hot-headed and irresponsible political renegades seems 
nearly run. They have at last ventured on a line of policy 
which renders the adoption of the most severe measures to- 
wards them a solemn duty,and which will probably result 
in their quiescence at once and forever. In spite of Irish an- 
noyances and financial difficulties the freest nation on the 
globe still holds its way, blessed with a degree of prosperity 


the memorable events of the year, however, we would not 
omit to mention the noble work which our Mother Coun- 
try has consummated for the most important of her colonies. 
The steps which have resulted in the New Dominion north 
of us, and which are yet to result in a more important politi- 
cal transformation, may well be regarded by Albion with 
feelings of satisfaction and pride. To be represented in the 


the New Dominion are assured. 





struction goes on but slowly, and the question is now compli 





unknown in other and less favoured climes. In speaking of 


new world by offspring so vigorous as the new nationality ; 
to take so important a part in framing the political destinies 
of unborn millions on another continent, is indeed a work 
in which the statesmen of England may rejoice to 
have taken part. Turning to the new nation itself we find 
affairs under the new régime progressing generally to 
the satisfaction of its most sincere well-wishers. The fatal 
rock of sectional bittevness and narrow, partizan views 
avoided, and we see no cloud to throw a shadow on the 
brilliant future of the Confederation, destined to exercise so 
powerful an influence upon this North American continent. 
Let her public men aim rather at the general good than at 
their own aggrandizement, and be ambitious to rank as states- 
men rather than as successful politicians, and the fortunes of 


In the widely-extended but illy-cohering domains of Uncle 
Samuel, we find the political uncertainty and the commercial 
depression of the old world reflected. The work of Recon- 


cated by financial and social problems which may stil further 


retard its completion. Business stagnation and paralized in- 
dustry weigh heavily upon the entire nation, and the old year 
dies amidst general commercial gloom. Looking at the year 
from an elevated standpoint, and viewing it in the light of 
the events which it has brought to the peoples on both sides 
the Atlantic, it may be most fitly termed a period of 
transition. Germany is repidly passing, under the 
able lead of Prussia, from the incohate condition of 
& mass of petty principalities, to a homogenous and patri- 
otic nationality ; Italy and Spain are awaiting the fulness of 
time which shall give them greater political liberty; France 
groans under the burJens imposed by a military despotism, 
relentless, although outwardly gorgeous with imposing pomp 
and Universal Expositions. In this country the people are 
patiently waiting, and turn with hopeful hearts from the 
gloomy present to the possible good fortune of the future. 
Let us trust the end of the New Year will see many of 
these hopes realized, and that before its close the clouds 
which now obscure our vision will have been permanently 
cleared away. 

Are these States “United?” 
It bas beer asserted, and reasserted ofttimes, during the 
past year, that “if the late civil war had done nothing more, 
it had certainly shown to the world that the United States of 
America is an indissoluble nation.” We were repeatedly re- 
minded of this fact (?) on the last fourth of July, and next to 
this national birthday the first day of the new year offers op- 
portunity for universal laudation and glorification, on the 
part of our American Cousins, who insist that they are united, 
notwithstanding the palpable divisions which are still so ap- 
parent to all impartial observers, from either without, or 
within. 
It is not our desire to be censorious or illiberal in our re- 
marks, much less severe or heartless in our criticisms, but we 
would in the kindest spirit remind some of the more e xtraya- 
gant writers of the hour that there is “a time for all things,” 
and that the most appropriate time for lauding to the skieq 
institutions and forms of government is nol when those insti- 
stutions and forms show the most glaring weaknesses. It is 
now approaching three full years since the war ceased in this 
country, and what do we still witness? If we are not greatly 
mistaken, the picture presented to our view exhibits a wide- 
spread Confederation of States by no means one in sentiment 
and feeling—much less in purpose, and uniformity of action. 
This great Republic of the West has shaken off the shackles 
of the slave in the giant struggle, it is true, but it merges from 
the carnage with not only one limb bleeding and dumb, but 
actually with nearly one-half of its entire body completely 
paralyzed. That this state of things will not long continue, 
we, of course, as well-wishers of this Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ty—which originally sprung from our own mother-land—sin- 
cerely hope; yet the signs of the times lead us involuntarily 
to a different conclusion. Already there exists distinct signs 
of still another fratricidal struggle. In fact, if a change of 
policy is not quickly inaugurated, we fear—seriously fear— 
that a war of races will quickly follow that war of principle and 
of domestic policy and government, which has already shaken 
the very foundation stones and sustaining pillars of this new, 
but vigorous State. 
When we look dispassionately upon the scenes which sur- 
round us, we cannot but fee) the danger of the present politi- 
cal position of our American friends. When we consider that 
more than one-third of this once prosperous Republic is still 
unrepresented in the National Councils, and that many of the 
ablest statesmen stubbornly refuse to submit to laws made 
purely sectional in their operation; while on the other hand 
we see a bitter and relentless determination to degrade and 
humiliate a spirited though defeated and depressed people, 
we naturally look with misgiving upon its future, and ask 
ourselves seriously, whether the phrase “ United States of 
America” is not likely to prove “a delusion and a snare,” not 
only to other friendly nations, but also to the hetorogeneous 
masses—black as well aa white—now bound together under a 
government which is'as experimental in its conception, as it 
is exceptional in its practical application. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that this latest glaring weakness in the government of an 
energetic, progressive, and ambitious people, may even yet, 
find a peaceable, as well as just and equitable solution; and 
that the national appellation may, in the not distant future, 
specify an established fact, instead of, as at present, an entirely 
too apparent fiction. 





A Fenian in Disguise. 

Not many weeks since we clipped a paragraph from an 
English paper, which ran as follows:—“ Captain Mayne 
Reid, famous among boys for his books of adventure, and 
who has recently received a good deal of sympathy on ac- 
count of his bankruptcy and his unsuccessful attempt to es- 
tablish the Little Times as a daily London paper, has arrived 
in New York with the intention of making America his home. 
He has taken a house in Newport, R. i. where he purposes 
applying bimeelf to literary work during the winter, and we 
understand that he has arranged with Mr. Forney to contri- 
bute to the Philadelphia Press articles on English politics and 
parties.” 

We have not had to wait long for this retired gen- 
tleman’s promised effusions. But the “article” to which 
our attention has recently been called, is not particularly de- 
yoted to “English politics and parties,” but rather attempts 
to fathom the actual thoughts of Englishmen generally, and 
also the real intents of their hearts. This disappointed adven- 
turer has discovered—but only quite recently it would seem— 
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that “‘ instead of the (English) Government ‘ appearing to have 
been opposed to the cause of the North,’ the opposition was 
universally known to be reel ; and not only real, but bitter 
to,an extreme degree.” And, moreover, he has just perceived 
that “ England’s antagonism to the North sprang from no 
sympathy with the South.” After filling an entire column 
with such stuff as the foregoing extracts, he closes with the 
following questionable compliment to his now particular 
friends, the Americans : “It is in truth the same cause 
and the same struggle over again. On the one side the 
children of the Commonwealth, for God; on the other the 
descendants of those pseudo cavaliers, for the devil—identi- 
cal with the Copperheads of your North, and the ‘chivalry’ 
of your South.” This may be very able argument, but if so, 
we fail to see the logic. 

Now, the question is frequently asked, “ Who is this Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid?” We would answer without hesitation, 
“a Fenian in disguise ;” for his purpose would appear to be 
exactly that of his co-workers, namely, to stir up strife and 
ill-will between two kindred nations without in the least 
benefiting himself. But yet Mr. Mayne Reid is old enough 
and has seen enough of the world to know better. He is said 
to have been born in Ulster county, Ireland, in 1818, and is now 
accordingly some fifty years ofage. From the age of twenty 
he led a roving and at times rather precarious life in the more 
rude and uncivilized portions of this Republic, for some 
years, and doubtless then became “an American citizen ;” 
and in the Mexican war, is said to have had a hand in leading 
“the forlorn hope” against Chepultepec ; and when the war 
was over actually claimed the medal as “the bravest of the 
brave "—but we are not advised whether he actually obtained 
it. We believe, however, that he has during the past twenty 
years spent most of his time in England, which would indi- 
cate that the medal was not his. But disappointed and soured 
with his ill-luck—perhaps, indeed, failure as a literary aspi- 
rant—he leaves England again to join the Fenian Americans 
in a crusade against fate. We hope, for his sake, that he will 
not bring up eventually, either on the floor of Congress, or 
in the Clerkenwell prison. 

——_—_—__—_— 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

The year 1867 is likely to be memorable in history for great 
natural convulsions. The record of disaster, already made so 
heavy by the tornado in the West Indies, is constantly extend- 
ing, and before the full details of one calamity have reached us, 
the news of another arrives. The inhabitants of Lower Bengal 
may with good reason consider themselves signally unfortunate 
in having had to endure two cyclones within the space of three 
years, The one which occurred on the first ultimo doubtless had 
its origin in that abnormal condition of the atmosphere, which 
led to the hurricane at St. Thomas, in the early part of October, 
and to similar storms at Hong Kong a little later. The horrors 
of this last cyclone must have been greater even than those of 
1864, if only from the fact that it began during the night. It 
extended from the Bay of Bengal northward to Seraigunj, west- 
ward to Wirdnapore and Burdwan, and eastward to Burrisol 
and Dacoa, a radius from Calcutta of over 150 miles. The crops 
throughout this tract of country, one of the richest in Lower 
Bengal, are almost wholly lost, and, as it is not the habit of Ben- 
galees to make provision for the future, it is too certain that a 
sudden famine will spread among the people. Over a thousand 
lives are said to have fallen ® prey to the violence of the tem- 
pest during the six hours of its continuance, and in the suburbs 
of Calcutta alone, upwards of 30,000 native huts are said to have 
been destroyed, and their inmates driven homeless into the 
streets, or fields. But while nature has been thus pitiless in her 
far-eastern demonstrations, we in this northern and western 
clime have received unusual tokens of her undying energies. An 
earthquake-shock is certainly an unusual phenomenon in this 
section of the Union and in her Mejesty’s dominions north of us, 
and yet such a phenomenon actually occurred on the 18th 
instant. We commonly associate earthquakes with the 
heat of the torrid zone, but this time the thermo- 
meter registered only ten degrees above zero. By 
carefully collating the various accounts, it would seem that the 
entire time occupied by the earth-wave in its passage was thirty- 
five minutes, the first palpable shock being felt at Belleville, 
Canada, at 2.40 a.m., and the last perceptible tremor at Albany, 
N. Y., at 3.15 am., having been felt at several points in 
New Bruuswick, Vermont and New York. The shocks as des- 
cribed were most severe along the River St. Lawrence and 
through Lower Canada. No serious damage resulted from the 
earthquake at any point touched by it, although in some places 
the firmest buildings were shaken to their foundations, and sleepers 
were awakened in affright from their slumbers to find themselves 
rocking in their beds. The greatest alarm is said to have been 
ereated in Montreal where a superstitious belicf exists among the 
French Canadians that the city is to be engulfed in the St, 
Lawrenee by en earthquake, as prophesied several years ago by a 
nun belonging to the Hotel Dieu whilst on her death bed. These 
internal heavings of the earth both here and in the West 
Indies, together with the present unusual activity of Mount 
Vesuvius, go to strengthen the belief of those who concur in the 
opinion that the bowels of the earth are one mass of fire, which 
causes these outwardly visible agitations, and the bursting forth 
of the flames through the orifices we call volcanoes, 


- 





Under the heading “ Universal Negro Suffrage,” the Daily 
Times of yesterday says :—“ We consider it as established by the 
elections and political indications of the present year, that the 
great majority of the American people are, for one reason or 
another, strongly opposed to universal negro suffrage, Wherever, 


and in whatever shape, the question has come up the vote 
against it has been so decisive as to close the issue, so far as it 
is a matter of local politics.” Still, notwithstanding this, the 
Times goes on to say, in the same articleswhen referring to the 
“ wayward sisters,” that “ negro suffrage has been established by 
law in the ten Southern States in which the mass of the negro 
population is found ;” adding, too, that “ the demand for its aboli- 
tion by the whites of these States is very loud.” The Editor goes 
on to define his own “ peculiar” views on this question thus: 
“ Our position is that while modifications may be wise and just, 
the thing itself cannot and should not be reversed.” Now this is 
but a fair speci of the ided manner in which this dark 
and cloudy question is now viewed. We cannot wonder that the 
Editor of the Times prophecies a “ war of races,” if this doctrine of 
enforcing at the point of the bayonet, at the South, what the 
whole Northern American people refuse to accept. But are 
not these “peculiar” views for a leading Editor in this “ en- 
lightened” city to hold? Does he think it safe to force npon the 
South a doctrine which the North so upanimously refuses to ac- 
cept? 





——_e—_—_- 


sAusic. 


The second concert of the Philharmonic Society took place on 
Saturday evening. The programme was as follows: Symphony 
in C, Schubert; Concerto for the piano, in F minor, Weber, Miss 
Alide Topp; Ritter’s “‘Othello” overture; Listz’s “Ruins of 
Athens,” Miss Topp, and Mendelssohn’s “ Calm at Sea and Happy 
Voyage.” Schubert’s Symphony and Ritter’s “Othello” were 
almost perfectly interpreted. Mendelssohn’s overture, however, 
did not receive equal justice. The slow opening movement espe- 
cially suffered from indifferent execution. Miss Topp’s playing 
of Weber’s beautiful concertstuck was simply admirable. The Listz 
** Fantasie’ was also well adapted for displaying the marvellous 
clearness of her touch, and the brilliancy of her execution; but 
music is something more than display, and the composition is 
singularly destitute of ideas. Miss Topp, however, covered over 
this defect by the perfection of her technique, and secured a 
hearty encore, in response to which she gave Listz’s ‘“‘ Rhapsodie 
Hongroise No, 2,” displaying in its execution the same easy mas- 
tery over technical difficulties which is a characteristic of her 
playing. The farewell concert of Miss Jenny Busk was not 60 
well attended as it deserved to be, taking into consideration the 
excellence of the entertainment offered. This débutante on our 
concert-room stage bas a very pleasing voice, which has been 
thoroughly cultivated. The only defect noticeable is an absence 
of that sympathetic quality which gives pathos to many an in- 
ferior organ. The piece in which she appeared to best advantage 
was a waltz song by Venzano. Mr. W. J. Hill and Mr. Wenzel 
Kopta ably assisted. The lion of the evening—as he is of every 
entertainment in which he participates—was, however, that 
popular favourite, Leopold de Meyer, who contributed his por- 
tion of the programme with the usual result—a double encore 
for each piece, the last of which was rewarded by a novelty—a 
charming arrangement of the airs of the ‘‘ Grande Duchesse.’» 
This is a most delicately graceful composition—his treatment of 
the “ Sabre” song being a triumph over a now hackneyed subject. 
This latest composition of the great pianist is no doubt destined 
to a popularity equal to that of the operaitself. The sixteenth 
annual performances by the Harmonic Society of the “* Messiah”’ 
took place at Steinway Hall on Christmas evening. It is esti- 
mated that over thirty-five hundred people “assisted” at this 
musical solemnity. The soloists were Mme. Parepa Rosa, Miss 
Hutchings, Mr. Geo. Simpson, and Mr. J. R. Thomas. Mme. Rosa, 
of course, carried the majority of the honours of the evening, but 
Miss Hutchings also came in for a considerable share, receiving 
several merited encores. Her voice, however, is wanting in clear 
ness, though it is essentially and intensely pathetic. The choruses 
were well given, and the orchestra was an improvement on the 
previous oratorios this season. Mr. Simpson was very acceptable, 
doing nothing better, however, than his first airs, ‘Comfort ye 
my people” and “ Every valley shall be exalted,” Altogether this 
was one of the most enjoyable performances of the ‘ Messiah” 
the Society has ever given. We hear some preparatory notes of 
Mr. Maretzek’s next operatic season. Early in February Wal- 
lace’s “ Lurline” is to be done in Italian. A new prima donna 
is also announced to appear at the Academy, by name Madame 
Izora Elder. Among the recent musical arrivals in America is 
that of the far-famed violinist, the benevolent and eccentric Ole 
Bull. He proposes to resume his favourite instrument in public, 
and if ramour speaks truly, still retains the power of converting 
his bow into a wand of enchantment. This makes three old 
popular favourites now revisiting the scenes of their former tri- 
umphs—Ole Bull, Leopold de Meyer and Mme. La Grange. The 
soirees of Chamber Music commence this evening at Irving Hall, 
under the direction, as heretofore, of Messrs. Mason and Thomas, 
with the co-operation and assistance of Mr. 8. B. Mills, the emi- 
nent pianist, The programme is as follows : Quintette for stringed 
instruments in G minor by Mozart; Sonate for piano and violin 
in A—the Kreutzer Sonata—by Beethoven, performed by Mr. Theo. 
Thomas and Mr. 8. B. Mills; and the posthumous quartette for 
stringed instruments in D minor by Schubert. The English opera 


company commence a brief season at the Academy on Monday 4 


evening next. The “Crown Diamonds” will be the iraugural no- 
velty! During the season Wallace's ‘‘ Desert Flower’’ will be 
sung for the first time. The ‘“‘Grande Duchesse” brings her 
merry reign to a close at a matinée to-day. The company open 
in Boston on Monday, where they sing for two weeks, after which 
they return to this city for the production of Offenbach’s “La 
Belle Hélene.” For the benefit of the univitiated we may say that 
competent judges assert that that Grecian heroine is of superior 
attractive powers to even her German Highness. Offenbach’s 
latest production is entitled “Robinson Crusoe,” and is well 
spoken of by the critics. This evening the first of a series of 
works of the oratorio character will be performed at Steinway 
Hall by the New York Mendelssohn Union. The works will be 
given in the following order, and will be interpreted by Mme. 
Rosa and other well known artists: “ Daniel,” Dec. 28; ‘St. 
Cecilia’s Day,” Jan. 30; “As the Hart Pants,” Feb. 27, and the 





“ Mount of Olives,” March 27. 


Brama. 


The Christmas bells chime merrily, and the theatres don their 
holiday attire and hold out extraordinary inducements to plea- 
sure-seekers. Dickens, who has done more than any other living 
writer towards hristmas memorable, has been very pro- 
pael selected to provide the Christmas attraction at Banvard’s 
useum, where a dramatization by Mr. G. F. Rowe, of ‘‘Our 
Mutual Friend,” has been produced. It was originally brought 
out, it will be remembered, at the Olympic theatre, by Mrs. Jo 
Wood, under the superintendence of the author. e following 
is the cast of parts: John Rokesmith, his original character, Mr. 
J. W. =} - ; Nicodemus Boffin, Esq., the Golden Dustman, 
Mr. H. B. Phillips; Eugene Wrayburne, the ’tother Governor, 
Mr. — Middleton ; Mortimer Lightwood, Lawyer Lightwood, 
Mr. Claude Burroughs ; Silas Weeg, with a wooden leg, Mr. M, 
C. Daly; Mr. Venus, Articulator of Human Bones [first a = 
ance at this Theatre], Mr. John Mathews; Gaffer Hexam, Mr. J. 
Moore; Bradley Headstone, the Schoolmaster [his first appear 
ance in New ng Mr. D. Myron; Reginald Wilfer, commonly 
called R. W., Mr. J. D. Miller; Rogue Riderhood, Bird of Prey 
[first appearance at this Theatre], Mr. J. R. Healy; George 
Sampson, Lavinia’s lover, Mr. J. Thompson; Charley 2 
Lizzie’s brother [first appearance in New York}, Miss Augusta 
Linne; Bella Wilfer, pa’s lovely woman [first appearance], Miss 
Mary Mitchell ; —_, sister to Bella it appearance], Miss 
Lillie Eldridge; Mrs. Wilfer, wife of R. W. [first appearance at 
this Theatre], Mrs. Prey od! Lizzie Hexam, Gaffer’s caughter 
(first appearance at this Theatre], Miss Proudfoot; Mrs. Boffin, 
wife of the Golden Dustman [first appearance in New York], Mrs. 
J. R. Healy. The original drama was, we believe, divided into 
four acts; it has now been cut and divided into three, and been 
decidedly improved by the process, It is well mounted and ge 
nerally well acted. The pic-nic by the river side and the Plash- 
water Mill Weir are new and good scenes. In the original cast 
Mr. Rowe took the part of Silas Wegg and Mrs. Wood that of 
Bella Wilfer. Mr. J W. Albaugh inthe part of Rokesmith is 
worthily patient under Bella’s whims, and developes otherwise a 
familiarity with his author not always apparent in the other per- 
sonations, Besides the dramatic representation, there is also to 
be seen at Mr. Banvard’s Museum an alleged fac simile in mina- 
ture of the wonderful Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. It is novel 
and will repay a visit. 
The revival of the week at Wallack’s has been “The Double 
Gallant” of Mr. Colley Cibber. While it has been mounted with 
the usual Wallackian lavishness, and is generally well acted, the 
spectator gains from the play in its present expurgated and 
emasculated form, but a faint conception of what the “Double Gal- 
lant’’ is as Vibber wrote it. If the present age is not more moral, it 
is at least more fastidious than its predecessors, and it is now im- 
possible to place upon our more decorous stage an exact fac simile, 
as the play in question was, of London fashionable life one hun- 
dred and sixty years ago. Thus we have the “ Double Gallant” 
with nearly all the point of his gallantry omee ed. We have 
the situations with all that rendered them significant carefully 
extracted—the verbal form and semblance of many witticisms, 
with the Attic salt itself carefully removed by the hand of the 
pitiless censor morum, If, after undergoing such a process, the 
“Double Gallant” becomes slightly tame and meaningless, we 
ought not to wonder; nor complain if even the a:t of such actors 
as Davenport, Gilbert, and Mrs, Jennings fails to create for it the 
interest of which it formed the centre as originally written. 
What could be done, however, with such material has been done 
at Wallack’s. Mr. Davenport as Atall—name singularly expres- 
sive of indiscriminate attentions to the fair sex—played with 
much freshness, grace and spirit, and was rewarded by the usuel 
prompt recognition of the merits of the personation on the part 
of the audience. Mr. Gilbert, as old Sir Solomon Badliffe, was 
inexpressibly caustic in his satirical humour and very droll in 
his wise simplicity. Mrs. Jennings gave the part of y Sadliffe 
with a winning grace and arch vivacity that is seldom witnessed. 
Miss Morant as Lady Dainty, Mrs. Sefton as Wishwell, and Mr. 
Williamson as Saunter, were also excellent bits of character 
drawing. Last evening Dickens’ repulsive, but powerful story, 
‘Oliver Twist,” in its dramatized form, was presented with 
the same excellent cast, including Miss Eytinge and Messrs. 
Wallack and Davenport, as when brought out during the sum- 
mer of 1866 and repeatedly played by those artists when formin 
part of the company known as the ‘‘ Wallack Combination.” It 
will be repeated this and Monday evenings, aud should be wit- 
nessed by all who havea taste for the highly-seasoned in dramatic 
representation. At Barnum’s a Christmas pantomime has been 
produced which will doubtless have the effect designed, of caus- 
ing the juvenile patrons of that establishment to shout aloud and 
be convulsed with laughter. It is called ‘Little Dew Drop” 
and is attributed to the pen of a Mr. Harry Gilmore who himself 
pervades the piece as the Clown. It is to be seen every afternoon 
and evening, and will doubtless be witnessed by thousands of in- 
dustrious holiday-makers. At the Broadway “ Dora” has been 
supplanted by “* Lady Audley’s Secret,’”’ much to the satisfaction, 
we doubt not, of the patrons of that place of amusement. Of 
Mrs. Bowers’ personation of the singular heroine, we need not 
speak at this late date, it being too generally and favourably 
known to the theatrical public. Suffice it to say that she repeats 
it now with all her former vigour and truthfulness. At the 
Freaoch theatre the dramatic performances wiil be continued not- 
withstanding the absence of the operatic artists in Boston. The 
plogramme this evening is a repetition of that of Tuesday— 
“ Une Corneille Qui Abat Les Noix” and “ La Fille de Domini- 
que”’—pieces in which the versatile Reillez shines as a brilliant 
meteor. Mme. Ristori repeats her wonderful personation, *‘ Marie 
Antoinette,” on Monday, Thursday and a evenings of next 
week and on Saturday at a matinéde. At the Academy Mile, 
Janauschek ee this evening for positively the last time in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris.” The next is the last week 
of the now world-renowned ‘ Black Crook.” Its spectacular 
successor is to be called the *‘ White Fawn.” Mr. Dickens’ third 
course of Readings commenced on Thursday evening. On Jan- 
uary 2 his fourth and last course for the present will be com- 
menced. The Readings of this course will occur on the evenings 
of January 2,8, 9and 10. On January 2 the firct Reading from 
“ Dr. Marigold” will be given. To-day the great novelist may 
be heard and seen at a matinée in “ David Copperfield” and 
“ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” That our readers may form an 
approximate idea of what is spent in Christmas amusements, we 
append a list of the receipts of several of the principal theatres 
on Christmas evening :—Academy of Music, Mile. Janauschek as 
Marianne, $1,000; Barnum’s Museum, Pantomime and M erie, 
$4,321 61; Fifth Avenue Theatre, ‘‘ Ye Grand Queen Bess,” : 
New York Circus, $2,800; New York Theatre, ‘‘ Under the Gas- 
light,” $1,882 25; Niblo’s Garden, ‘‘ Black Crook,” $2,500; Olym- 
¢ Theatre, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” $1,825; Steinway 
all, Oratorio of the ‘ Messiah,” $4,100; San Francisco Min- 
strels, $702; Tony Pastor’s, $1,000; Theatre Comique, $950; 
Wallack’s fheatre, “‘ The Double Gallant,” $1,735, 


Facts and Hancies. 


Robert Crawford, Eeq., of England, visited the charitable 
schools of Randali’s Island on Christmas day, and was there 
presented with an address, both by the girls and by the boys 
of the school. Mr.Crawford—who manifests great interest in 
educational and charitable institutions—promised a silver 
medal to each department, for the best composition, to be 
written on any subject selected by the resident superintend- 
ent. —On Friday of last week no important business 
was transacted in the Senate. In the House the majority of 
the Senate amendments to the Deficiency bill were concurred 
in. Both houses then adjou:ned over for the holidays to 
January 6.———————Lovers of classical music for the piano 
will be glad to know that the whole of the sonatas of 





Beethoven have been published at Leipsic. 
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Paris correspondent of the Times says:—‘ In| to a female child without N. Laurence Austen, J.P., late 10th ment Madras Native In- 
1700 there were only 16,000,000 Catholics in hm at The|arm. The child is a fine healthy one, and likely to live.—— | fan At Tilgate Forest Lodge, Craw Ya , 
census taken by order of the Firat Consul in 1802 showed that | One of the actors in the theatre at Warzburg, Bavaria, has 5 , ang PM enpey hb, ca is: so board H.M. 
there were 26,000,000 Catholics and 1,500. ts ; | been arrested on a charge of Jése-msjesté, for having whilst on Capt. “Charles: Edward’ Leigh te of the Doth tment o 
while the last census taken ,000,000 Catholics and |the stage made certain allusions to the breaking-off of the| Bejgraye Mansions, Charles Cecil Mitchell, R.N. : 
800,600 Protestants.” ——— — number of cattle in Illinois | King’s marriage A gentleman of a literary and musi- ' ne 
has increased from 4,785,836 in 1866 to 4,996,960 in 1867. In| cal turn, with a capital O, is said to be writing the score and 
sheep the increase has been still greater, the returns for the| libretto of a new Fenian opera. This is as it should be, and 
present being 28,990,889, against 22,048,512 for 1866.) we trust that, as of old, music will again have charms to Arup 5 

Difenbach ‘8 new opera, 


produced a total of 21,076fr.—viz., the first night, 3,168fr. ; 
the second, 4,615fr. 50c.; the third, 6,283fr. 50c.; the fourth, 
7,009fr———Bismark met his barber at Baden-Baden and 
affably spoke to him. The barber gave himself hairs, and 
complained of the mixed society at Baden-Baden. The Count 
gave him a happy quid pro quo by remarking, “ Well, C—, 
we cannot all be barbers, you know.”—— Madame Rat- 
tazzi, wife of the late Italian Prime Minister (née Bonaparte- 
Wyse), has published an opera, of which she has composed 
the music, and written the libretto; it will be acted at the 
Pergola Theatre, Florence. The title is “ Wilfred Horbach.” 
A letter from Cherbourg, in the Siécle, says:—A great 
subject of conversation here is the experiments which will 
soon be made, in presence of a special commission, on an 
€normous cannon, with a bore of 42 centimetres (16} in.) 
weighing 88 tons, which was in the Exhibition, and which 
had just arrived at Cherbourg by special train. —tThe 
Halifax Guardian, copying the paragraph which has lately 
been going the round of the papers, to the effect that the 
Queen has had fixed in the pulpit of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, 
@ sand-glass of the measure of eighteen minutes, os that 
there should be a lesser one for curates ! Mr. Spurgeon 
has again been the recipient of one thousand pounds from an 
anonymous donor toward his orphanage————-The Mayor 
of Cork has, for the first time, attended service at a Romish 
church in his official robes, and ‘attended by his sergeants, 
who stood on each side of him as he sat in a handsome carved 
chair, “at the left side of the altar, within the sanctuary !” 
Asa proof of the degenerate and effeminate condition 
of the male population of Paris, who are rivalled by the wo- 
men in the male métier, there are no less than seven women 
laying leading male characters at the Paris theatres! 
he damage done to the great conservatory of the Paris Ex- 
hibition by the late gale, is estimated at more than 100,000 
ncs.—————The lake of Neusiel, in Hungary, on the con- 
fines of Austria, is now completely drained and dried, and the 
land go obtained is about to be placed under cultivation. It 
contains eight square miles of virgin soil, and the belief is 
that it will prove extremely fertile. A New York street- 
railway was taken up lately, and it is said that the wooden 
sleepers were found to have printed their exact representation 
on the iron. The grain, knots, and curvatures were easily de- 
tected, both by the eye and by the touch.—————Mr. Slack, 
the Mayor of Bath, England, while presiding at a penny 
reading, suddenly fainted, and died almost instant)y-————_ 
Scottish papers announce the death of Dr. Ogilvie, a hard- 
working echolar, who is best known to the world, probably, 
as the editor of “ The Imperial one 9 The Royal 
Medal conferred on Sir William Edmon gan, Director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, marks the appreciation in 
which the able chief’s scientific labours are held. His labours, 
to be rightly judged, should be studied in the Reports of the 
Survey, and the admirable geological map of Canada, by 
which they are accompanied. An extract from the let 
ter of an officer on board one of Her Majesty’s ships at St. 
Thomas, to his father, describes the following act of heroism 
on the of a Spanish officer. He says:—* The Captain of 
a Spanish gunboat behaved very well. Directly the hurricane 
began he cut away his masts,and then steamed about the 
harbour picking up the drowning. After thus saving about 
eighty lives, the poor fellow was himself washed overboard 
and drowned.”————-At Belfast 800 of the Queen’s Island 
employés, at a recent meeting, resolved:—‘ That we, the 
Queen’s Island employés, will hereby abstain from the use 
of bakers’ bread until the present prices, which we consider 
exorbitant, be reduced in proportion to the value of flour.” 
—lIt is the opinion of many that should Congress iasue 
greenbacks in place of National Bank Notes, throwing $375,- 
196,650 of United States bonds on the market, Legal Tender 
Notes would not command over fifty cents on the dollar. 
Upwards of eleven millions of persons passed through 
the turnstiles of the Universal Exhibition. In 1865 a 
total of 706,057,667 inland letters and 4,662,687 inland tele- 
grams was transmitted in the United Kingdom, the propor- 
tion of telegrams to letters being as 1 to 151. But during the 
last year the proportion of telegrams to Jetters was 1 to 73 in 
Belgium, 1 to 69 in Switzerland. Mr, Burnand is doing 
a new version of the “Biche au Bois’ for the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool The Christmas burlesque 
at the Haymarket on the subject of the “ Brigand,” is from 
the pen of Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett. The same gentleman also 
contributes the opening to the Covent Garden pantomime. 
——It is ed that the Emperor of Austria is en- 

on a “ History of Napoleon 1.” A Vienna letter, how- 

ever, referring to the subject, remarks that, even did not poli- 
tical and diplomatic propriety prevent the chief of the House 
of Hapsburg from treating so delicate a matter, time would 
be absolutely wanting for his Apostolic Majesty to undertake 
such a lengthy work.————-lt was stated by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, recently, that about a thousand memorials are yearly 
received by the Home Office in regard to sentences of capital 
punishment and penal servitude. —A large and influen- 
tial meeting has been held for the purpose of taking the first 
public step towards the formation of a Conservative club in 
the city of London. The proceedings were remarkably en- 
thusiastic and united. “* Miss Suzanne,” a comedy in four 
acts, has been produced at the Paris Gymnase. The object is 
to make the most out of a daughter of Nature, Miss Suzanne, 
a young American, who is also the daughter of an American 
workman, and from him has learned to imbibe—that is, im- 
bibe certain notions diametrically opposed to the fashionable 
ideas of modern French girle and women.—-——The most 
surprising religious change recently reported is the conversion 
of a Mormon elder to Catholicism._—_——-A Wiltshire farmer 
has stated that, if he could make sure of 6d. per gallon for his 
milk, it would be more profitable to sell it than to convert it 
into cheese and butter. ——Victor Hugo’s well-known 
drama,“ Le Roi s’Amuse,” is about to be produced in Brus- 
sels, and the Paris critics are to be invited to the representa- 
tion. The author himself will be present, and he intends, it 
is said, to entertain the French journalists at a banquet after 
the first performance.———-—The author of the article on 
Fenianism in Tinsley’s Magazine, which has made no smal! 
sensation, is about to write a series of papers for the same 
{eaves entitled “English Photographs by an American.” 
next Lee, which will appear in the December 
number, be called “England, Ireland, and America.” 


















































representations in Paris have 


sooth the savage breast The heaviest woman in Paris, 
Elizabeth ee by name, has just died. She weighed 
520 English poun The new Crystal Palace building 
in the north of London is progressing rapidly. It is said that 
a@ commission, a oy! deputed to Paris for that purpose, 
bave purchased at the International Exhibition a number of 
interesting works of artand other objects for tre Muswell 
Hill building. ame Frigard, condemned to hard 
labour for life for the murder of Madame Mertens in the wood 
at Fontainebleau, has just been delivered in prison of twins 
—a boy and girl————Blondin, while performing recently 
at Cologne, fell from the rope and broke his arm._————Sir 
David Baxter has given £5,000 towards the founding of a 
chair for teaching i ing in the University of Edinburgb. 
————Mr. Layard’s attack on Dr. Beke in the House of 
Commons has revived a bon mot concerning him, which was 
some years ago frequently repeated in London salons. A 
certain wit, on being urged to show compassion to the then 
aspirant for literary fame, answered, “ Well, I admit we are 
all indebted to Layard for discovering Nineveb, but I can 
never forgive Nineveh for discovering Layard !” Mr. 
Robertson’s successful comedy of “Caste” is shortly to be 
withdrawn from the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, after a run of 
150 nights, and to be replaced by a new comedy by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault. 











THE ROMAN QUESTION AS IT STANDS. 


In the House of Lorps, on Tuesday, December 5, Earl Rus- 
SELL said—The question of which I have given notice with re- 
gard to any correspondence which has passed on the subject of 
the proposed Conference I wish to ask from a feeling that, as 
Parliament will shortly separate, not to reassemble till the month 
of February, we ought to have some information about the in- 
tentions of the Government on this important eubject. We were 
told some time ago in the Queen’s Speech that it was intended 
on the part of the Emperor of the French to invite the foreign 
Powers of Europe to a confererce on the state of affairs abroad, 
and since then we bave heard that not < the greater Powers, 
but some of the smaller ones—the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt among others—have been communicated with. A report 
also has recently appeared of aspeech by the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in which he states that -he has writien to the Go- 
vernment of Italy ; and the despatch sums up by saying :— 


“ We have evacuated Rome. One of our divisions is recalled 
to France, and the French Government sincerely desires to recall 
the other division, which is being concentrated at Civita Vec- 
chia. But before the evacuation can be completely effected the 
security of the Holy See must be assured. The meeting of the 
Conference being the basis, the principal element, ifit is not the 
unique element, of that security, the Italian Government have 
every interest that the Conference should come together at the 
earliest possible period.” 


In another newspaper, the matter is stated thus :— 


“Before the evacuation could be completely effected it was 
necessary that the security of the Holy Father should be guar- 
anteed.” 


One does not understand how, if the Conference is merely to 
meet and express sympathy with the Holy Father, that would 
give him any security at all with respect to bis personal domin- 
ions ; and, on the otber hand, if it proposed that there should be 
@ guarantee, and thatjthe Powers of Europe should interfere by 
force, if necessary, in order to secure the temporal dominions of 
the Pope against all who may attack him, against even his own 
subjects, the people of the Roman territory, that is a very seri- 
ous proposition, and one to which I am sure no English Minister 
could assent. { wish to ask the noble earl whether any such 
document has been communicated to Her Majesty’s Government 
as is said to have been communicated to the Italian Government ; 
and, in fact, what is the position of this country with regard to 
accepting or declining an invitation to any Conference? 

The Earl of Dexsy—lI am sorry to say that I cannot give the 
noble lord much; information, as the negotiations for a Confer- 
ence appear to have come{to a pause. At all events, as far as 
this Government is concerned, they have not advanced any fur- 
ther than when I last had the honour of addressing your lord- 
ships on this subject. The question, as far as this country is 
concerned, stand thus. My noble relative stated that it would 
give us very great pleasure to lend any assistance towards put- 
ting an end to a very difficult and dangerous question; but, on 
the other hand, he retained the opinion that it would be useless 
to enter into a Conference unless before doing so some basis of 
discussion was brought forward and proposed for the considera- 
tion of the Conference, and unless there was also a reasonable 
probability that the two Powers principally concerned were wil- 
ling to accept that basie. With regard to the particular despatch 
addressed by the French Minister to the Italian Minister, I do 
not believe we have received a copy of it; nor do I know pre- 
cisely what was stated in any such communication between those 
two Powers. But the noble lord knows perfectly well from his 
own experience that in the present state of the communications 
it would be impossible for the Government to lay papers upon 
the table of the House. There are communications going on be- 
tween France and Italy on one side, and between France and the 
Court of Rome on the other; but I am not able to say how far 
these mayJhave tended to facilitate the meeting of a Confer- 
ence. 

Farl RussELL—Am I right in understanding that the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs has asked what are to be the 
basis of the Conference, and has not received a satisfactory an- 
swer? 

The Earl of Denpy—My noble relative has stated that there 
would be no use in entering into a Conference unless the Powers 
were furnished beforehand with some basis for that Conference, 
and unless some reason existed for believing that the two Powers 
principally concerned would agree to a discussion upon the prin- 
ciple of the basis so lald down. 





Obituary. 


In the wreck of the Roys] Mail packet Rhone, during the awful 
hurricane at St. Thomas’s, Dr. Henry Arnot, R.N., late Surgeon of 
H.M.8. Doris.—At Almedabad, East Indies, Colonel illiam 
Frederick Eden, Madras Staff Corps, Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the States of Rajpootansa.—At ‘bados, Charles William 


Clement, Ens 16th ent.—At Brighton, Major-General 
Edward Hel utchinson, late commanding H.M. 35th Regt.—At 
Charlwood 


treet, Thomas Richardson, Esq., formerly Surgeon- 
r of the Scots Fusilier Guards and Surgeon Extrao to 





A woman at the Preston workhouse has given birth 


The following deaths were reported in November :—Colonel 
Henry George Buller, Lieutenant-Co'onel, 94th Foot, Delhi. 
Lieutenant-Colonels: George Robert Pole, retired full pay, staff 
officer of Pensioners ;! Edmund R. W. W. Yates, unattached, 
Captains: Charles Tempest Sherringham, 16th Foot ; William 
Walker, half pay, 24th Foot, Edinburgh ; Augustus Poten, half 

y, 2ad Light Dragoons, K.G.L. Lieutenants: Philip Edward 

‘owys, 57th Foot ; William Howe Perrott oT omy 84th Foot, 
Newcastle, Jamaica ; Russell Popham Wickham Hill, 107th 
Foot, Fort William, of a gun. shot wound received accidentally 
while out shooting at Trincomalee ; William George Baker 
Garrow, 107th Foot, Allahabad ; James F. Cousins (Inspector of 
Musketry), 3rd West India Regiment, Up Park Camp, Jamaica, 
Cornet Joseph Lawrence Milligan, 14th Hussars. Paymaster 
Herry Berrett Bromley (Captain) 10th Foot, found dead on bis 
bed on board the steamship Nubia. Quartermasters: Thomas 
Martindale, 57th ; Thomas Wright (Captain), half pay, 9th Dra- 
goons. Surgeon James Campbell, half pay, 28th Foot, Upper 
Norwood. Veterinary Surgeon Herbert Hallen, half pay, ca- 
valry depot. Deputy Assistant-Superintendent of Stores Thos. 
Warwick Hyndman Sanderson, half pay, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight.——An order has been received at the Royal Engineer 
establishment, Chatham, from the Horse Guards, directing a re- 
turn to be transmitted to the Deputy-Adj.-Gen. of the whole of the 
non-commissioned officers of the corps, holding staff or other ap- 

ointments, who have completed the period of 21 — service, 

his return, it is understood, is preliminary to the promulga. 
tion of an order directing the retirement of the whole of the 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers who have 
completed their full period of service, with the view of giving 
increased opportunities for promotion among the junior non- 
commissioned officers of the corps, It is also stated that the 
authorities intend avatieg a similar course in the corps of Royal 
Artillery and Royal Marines at the commencement of the ap- 
proaching year——The Army and Navy Gazette says that the 
pontoon raft tried at Woolwich the other day was a great suc- 
cess. It is admirably suited for the purpose of embarking and 
disembarking horses and guns of all calibres. As it is intended 
only to be carried on board a ship in lieu of the old paddle-box 
boats, its weight out of water, though considerable—about 18 
tons does not much signify. Nothing can exceed its buoyancy 
and steadiness in the water.——Her Majesty has been pleased 
to approve of the 70th Regiment (Parrey) wearing on their 
colours the word “ Guadaloupe,” in consideration of the gallant 
behaviour of the flank companies of that smart regiment in the 
recapture of that island in the year 1810. Better late than 
never! 

Wak Orricz.—Staff-Surgeon Odell to be Surgeon in 17th Foot, 
vice R Atkinson, placed upon h-p. Lieutenant G J Smallpiece to 
be Adjutant in 84th Foot, vice Lieut Perrott, dec. Staff-Surgeon 
A P M Corbett, M.D, to be Surgeon in Rifle Brigade, vice J CH 
Wright, M,D, who exc. 





Navy, 


The Channel squadron, under the command of Rear- Admiral 
Warden, consisting of the following ships, is expected at Devon- 
port about the 20th of December, the Warrior, Prince Consort 
Bellerophon, Pallas, and the Helicon. The Lord Warden avd 
Lord Clyde have been ordered to proceed to Malta.——By di- 
rection of the Admiralty the 6 pounder guns for short practice is 
to be abolished in the Royal Navy, and in its place will be sub- 
stituted the 12-pounder and 2-pounder Armstrong gun, with the 
same proportion of ammunition as for the 6-pounder.—In the 
House of Commons Sir G. Stucley asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the method of sheathing iron vessels with 
copper, invented by Captain Roux and adopted in the French 
naval service, had been tested by the naval authorities in Eng- 
land, and with what success. Mr. Corry said that as far as the 
Admiralty had been informed the method invented by Captain 
Roux had not been applied to any iron vessel of. war in the 
French navy. It had, however, been applied to a wooden cor- 
vette, and the principle was well known to our professional 
architects. In their opinion our syetem was greatly preferable to 
that of Captain Roux. He might add that the question of cop- 
pering iron vessels had been for some time under the considera- 
tion of the Admiralty——Says an English paper: The burst- 
ing of the 12}-ton smooth-bore gun on board the Wivern is 
thought to be an encouraging and comforting accident. What 
reliance are we to place in these built-up 12-ton guns? No one 
will say the Wivern would be very effective without any guns at 
all, and such burstings, though “there’s nobody hurt,” are not 
much more exhilarating than the development of an enemy’s 
shell. Let us remember that the cast-iron American guns—not 
the Parrotts, or the rifled guns—do not burst. They are cer- 
tainly gaining character in face of much opposition and preju 
dice, although they may not be all the Americans say they are, 
——We understand that the health of Admiral Sir Charles H. 
Fremantle is in such a precarious state that the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty have arrived at a decision, as he can never again serve 
afloat, to remove him to the Retired List. ‘This step, on the 
part of their lordships, is deserving of commendation, as officers 
ia the junior grades will now be satisfied that even-handed jus- 
tice will be meted out to all classes, as hitherto there has been a 
feeling prevalent that there was one law at Whitehall for the 
admiral and another for those below him in rank. The removal 
of Sir Charles will promote Vice-Admiral the Earl of Lauder 
dale to be an admira), Rear-Admiral Kellett, C.B., to be a vice- 
admiral, and Captain John W. Tarleton, C.B., to be a rear-ad- - 
miral, In consequence of these changes, Mr. Corry will have in 
his gift the appointment of admiral-superintendent at Malta 
Dockyard, the post of comptroller-general of the Coast-guard, 
and the distinguished situation of a naval aide-de camp to her 
Majesty the Queen.——The Dunderberg has sailed from Cher- 
bourg to Lorient to try her 15 inch guns against a plated bat- 
tery wall. She is now called the Rochambeau. The result is 
anxiously looked forward to both in France and in England, and 
will be a good basis for the Ordnance Select Committee to work 
on in fatare.-——Rear-Admiral Hand, C.B., has been placed 
from the active to the retired list, being over rixty years of age. 
There are still remaining on the active list several Admirals be- 
tween seventy and eighty, and one actually eighty-seven, 


APPOINTMENTS —Cartain: C W Buckley, V C, to Pylades, com. 
Staff-Commander: W 8 Luke to Foz, in com, vice Moriarty, pro. 
Lieutenants: W Neilson to Pylades ; C J Scohlefield to Serapis ; 
C Alder to Cumberland, addl for service in naval barracks; Hon 





Majo 
RE. the Duke of Cambridge.—At The Acacias, Croydon, Maj. 








R Hare to St, George. 
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New Publications. 

The lovers of travel-literature may gratify their taste in 
that direction, and transport themselves in thought to both 
Continents, by turning to a brace of volumes recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, The Turk and the 
Greek, by 8. G. W. Benjamin, and Zwo Thousand Miles on 
Horseback, by James F. Meline. In the former Mr. Benja- 
min discourses pleasantly concerning the creeds, races, s0- 
ciety, and scenery of Turkey, Greece and the Isles of Greece 
—classic ground with which we are every day becoming more 
familiar. A voyage to Greece and Turkey meant travel, ad- 
venture, and possibly danger—when the youthful Byron went 
wandering thither with his alier ego Childe Harold, and conse- 
quently on his return he had something to say that was worth 
listening to. It means but little, such a journey now, for do 
not hundreds of young Englishmen and Americans make it 
every year, and think nothing of it? Mr. Benjamin is not 
exactly one of the last, for he has thought of his subject, and 
turned it to good account. A portion of his volume has ap- 
peared in print before, one chapter in the shape of letters to 
the Springfild Republican ; the historical sketch of Crete, 
which is interesting in view of events transpiring there, in 
Harper's Magazine ; while passages here and there are taken 
from papers by him in the North American Review and the 
Riverside Magazine. As different from his book as the civili- 
zations which they depict isthe second of these works of 
travel, wherein we accompany Mr. Meline in a summer tour 
through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, and 
where, if fond of rough, out-door life, we may enjoy ourselves 
hugely, fooling the pbysical side of our natures to the top of 
its bent. The transition period of the Far West is well repre- 
sented in Mr. Meline’s volume, which is written without pre- 
tence, a rare merit now-a-days, and is readable on that ac- 
count. It is illustrated with a good map of the g:ound gone 
over by him in his long and adventurous summer jaunt. 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton also publish Salome, by J. C. 
Heywood, a handsome little volume of two hundred and 
twenty-two pages of blank verse, rhymed verse, and what 
not besides, the whole purporting to be a Dramatic Poem. -If 
we are not mistaken Selome has been published before. At 
any rate we remember something like it from the same pen, 
which is not that of a poet, but rather of a man of poetic sus- 
ceptibilities, well cultured, and with a fair amount of native 
talent. Salome is as readable as the similar productions of 
Dean Milman—if that be any praise, and we imagine the ad- 
mirers of these, if they have any, will take kindly to this 
American offshoot of the same old tree. 


Much more of a poet, if not absolutely one, is Edward Row- 
land Sill, whose first collection, The Hermitage and Other 
Poems, has just been published by Messrs. Leypoldt and 
Holt. It contains between forty and fifty pieces in various 
measures, none of which are bad, while several are really ex- 
cellent. The defect of Mr. Sill’s mind, so far as we can get at 
it, is that its conceptions are a little too faint and shadowy : 
it is evident that he feels when he writes, but it is not evident 
that he feels deeply: “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn” are wanting in his poetry, as they are likewise in the 
minor poems of Matthew Arnold, which seem to have left 
their impress on Mr. Sill’s memory. In other words he re- 
minds us of Mr. Arnold when the latter is not at his best. 
His taste is pure and simple, and his method of handling his 
themes is intellectual and imaginative. We heard of Mr. Sill 
for the first time a year or two since through the columns of 
the London Reader, which republished a poem of his on the 
death of President Lincoln, and on the strength of that pre- 
dicted a future for him. It is here, ‘The Dead President,” 
and it is by no means up to the mark. A stanza of it will no 
doubt satisfy the reader. 

“ For us the stroke was just; 

We were not worthy of that patient heart ; 

We might have helped him more, nor stood apart, 

And coldly criticised his works and ways: 

Too late now, all too late—our little praise 

Sounds hollow o’er his dust.” 
Much better than this, and a fair sample of Mr. Sill’s volume, 
is the following little poem, with which we must close our 
brief notice, leaving much that we would say unsaid : 
SOLITUDE. 

All alone—alone, 

Calm, as on a kingly throne, 

Take thy place in the crowded land, 

Self-centred in free self-command. 

Let thy manhood leave behind 

The narrow ways of the lesser mind: 

What to thee are its little cares, 

The feeble love or the spite it bears ? 

Let the noisy crowd go by: 

For thy lonely watch on high, 

Far from the chattering tongues of men, 

Sitting above their call or ken, 

Free from the links of manner and form 

Thou shalt learn of the winged storm— 

God shall speak to thee out of the sky! 


From the Harpers we have a fine reprint, in twelyvemo, of 
The Huguenot Family, by Sarah Tytler, the author of 
Cttoyenne Jacqueline—a charming fiction, which first saw the 
light in the pages of Good Words. Miss, or Mrs. Tytler, is one 
of the tenderest and purest of all the women writers of Eng- 
land, and she possesses one faculty, which the greatest of 
them, George Eliot, or Mrs. G. H. Lewes, as the reader pleases, 


P| lacks—the faculty of making a historical subject and histori- 





cal character vitally interesting. Tito in Romola is a mag- 
nificent creation of genius, but Romola as a work of art is far 
less perfect than Cityonne Jacqueline. The Huguenot Family 
is a picture of the England of the last century, and a very 
faithful one we take it to be: its characters are drawn with 
the usual skill of the author, old Grandmother Dupuy being 
especially life-like and loveable. The Messrs. Harpers also 
publish in their paper-covered series of standard novels, The 
Brothers Bet , an amusing little play of a story, by Mrs. Emilie 
Carlen, the Swedish novelist ; and Mabel’s Progress, by the au- 
thor of Aunt Margaret's Troubles, an anonymous author, evi- 
dently a woman, whom the paragraphists at one time made 
the daughter of Mr. Charles Dickens, Both these stories are 
far above the average. 


Messrs. Sheldon and Co. publish a Memoir of the Rev. 
Geo. W. Bethune, D.D., by the Rev. A. R. Van Nest, D.D., a 
twelvemo of nearly five hundred pages, with an excellent 
portrait of the deceased divine. The lives of most clegrymen 
are rather dull reading for the secular and worldly-minded, 
but Dr. Bethune was more than a mere clergyman, 
—he was an author of repute, the editor of an excellent edi- 
tion of Walton’s Complete Angler, and a good sacred poet. 
The memoir of such a man possesses therefore a degree of 
nterest, apart from the events of his life. The one before us 
is very fairly and thoroughly done, the widow of Dr. Bethune 
having collected his correspondence, while Mr. George Trott, 
of Philadelphia, has filled up many blanks, and other friends 
of the deceaged have done their part, in the way of reminis- 
ences and anecdotes. Our interest in Dr. Bethune is the in- 
terest of a reader in a man of letters, of a lover of poetry ina 
poet. We love his memory, too, for the reason that he was 
an angler, which would have been no recommendation with 
Leigh Hunt, and Dr. Johnson. To show how well a “ fool at 
the other end of the rod” (of course every one will recall the 
Great Moralist’s definition of an angler,) could celebrate the 
sport he delighted in, and the scenery with which it familiar- 
ized him, we will copy one of Dr. Bethune’s lyrics : 
“* Qh, for the rush of our darling stream, 
With its strips of virgin meadow ; 
For the morning beam, and the evening gleam, 
Through the deep forest shadow! 
For our dove-like tent with its white wings bent, 
To shield us from the weather, 
Where we make our bed, of hemlock spread, 
And sleep in peace together. 


Oh, for the pure and sinless wild, 
Far from the city’s pother, 

Where the spirit wild of Nature’s child, 
On the breast of his holy mother, 

In the silence sweet, may hear the beat 
Of her loving heart and tender ; 

Nor wish to change the greenwood range 
For worldly pomp and splendour! 


Oh, for the laugh of the merry loon! 
For the chant of the fearless thrushes ! 

Who pipe their tune to sun and moon 
In clear and legend gushes! 

For the roaring floods, and the echoing woods, 
And the whisperings, above us, 

Of the twilight breeze, thro’ the trembling trees— 
Like words of those who love us !” 


Messrs. Wynkoop and Sherwood issue a neat little book in 
paper covers, entitled Mr. Secretary Pepys, with Extracts from 
his Diary, by Allan Grant, the editor of Love in Letters—a 
pleasant compilation concerning which we said our saya 
few weeks since. Mr. Grant.commences his task with a brief 
but agreeable paper on Pepys, after which he passes to his fa, 
mous Diary, passages from which he strings together, the whole 
running over a period of about ten years. Reading this 
book, says Francis Jeffrey, in a review of the Diary itself, 
seems to us quite as good as living with Mr. Samuel Pepys in 
his proper person; and though the court scandal may be de- 
tailed with more grace and vivacity in the Memories of Gram- 
mont, we have no doubt that even this part of his multifari- 
ous subject is treated with far greater fidelity and fairness be- 
fore us, while it gives us more clear and undistorted glimpses 
into the true English life of the times—for the court was sub- 
stantially foreign—than all the other memorials of them that 
have come down to our own. Mr. Grant’s volume is illus- 
trated with a fine steel engraving of the well known portrait 
of Pepys. . 


Mr. 8. 8. Packard has issued, in a thin octavo, An Address 
on Success in Business, a lecture by Mr. Horace Greeley, de- 
livered a short time since before the students of the New York 
Business College, and lately at the Cooper Union, and on 
both occasions to large and admiring audiences. As 
we do not believe that the art of success, if there be one, 
can be taught, we have not read Mr. Greeley’s lecture, and 
consequently have no opinion, good or bad, to express of it. 
Mr. Packard thinks it good enough to print, and admires its 
author enough to have his penmanship lithographed, and a 
very crabbed and crotchety penmanship it is, too. Which is 
all we have to say of the book. 


Mr. M. W. Dodd publishes three children’s books,—Zisie 
Dinsmore, by Martha Farquharson ; The Clifford Household, 
by J. F. Moore; and The Little Fox, by 8. T.C., author of 
Little Facts for Little People, etc. As the two stories first 
named are copyrighted in this country, it is to be presumed 
that they are of American origin ; be this as it may, they are 


fully up to the average of similar English books, being plea- 
santly written, and teaching the moral lessons of which all 
children are supposed to stanc in need. The Little Fou is un- 
doubtedly a reprint, since it narrates the story of Captain Sir 
F. L. M'Clictock’s Arctic Expedition—in fact, it was written 
by his permission—and since its four or five illustrations are 
really good of their kind. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have commenced the publi- 
cation of a new American periodical, under the title of Zippt- 
cott’s Magazine. The first number which is before us, bearing 
the date of January ist, 1868, contains one hundred and 
twenty pages, which are noticeable for the admirable way in 
which they are printed. The feature of the new magazine is 
a serial novel, Dallas Galbraith, which, if it goes on as it has 
begun, will make a reputation for its author, supposing him, 
or her, to be unknown now. The most readable of the suc- 
ceeding papers are “ The Old State-roof House,” a bit of dis- 
cursive gossip, in story-form, about the old Penn Mansion, in 
Philadelphia ; ‘‘The Forget Me Not,” a Christmas story trans- 
lated from the German of Gustav zu Putlitz, “ Pre-Historic 
Man”; “The Abbé Brasseur and his Labours,” and the “ Cook 
in History.” Of the verse we shall say nothing, since that is 
what it amounts to. 


Mr. J. H. Bidwell commences, with the January number, 
the seventh volume of the Helectic Magazine, that always en- 
tertaining and instructive periodical in which we have the 
creme de la creme of the best writing in Europe. The wide 
range of its selections may be gathered from the fact that the 
January number is made up from Fraser’s Magazine, the Hd- 
inburg Review, St. Paul's, the Cornhill Magazine, Belgravia, the ‘ 
Saturday Review, Chambers’ Journal, All the Year Round, etc., 
etc. There is a paper on Voltaire, as a Theologian and Meta- 
physician ; on the Christians of Madagascar; on Modern Verse 
Writing; on the Decay of the Stage; Joan of Arc; Michael 
Faraday; not forgetting a very interesting paper entitled 
“Recollections of Thomas Hood”; and remembering espe- 
cially the two illustrations, both mezzotints, the one called 
“ Household Treasures,” the other “Shakespeare before the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, reciting Macbeth.” The idea of 
such an interview is well conceived, so well that we wish we 
could be assured that it really occurred. Like almost every. 
thing in Shakespeare’s life, however, it is merely a supposi- 
tion, though certainly a beautiful one. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Saint Paul’s Magazine. December.-—Salome. A Dramatic 
Poem. By J.C. Heywood Hurd and Houghton.————The Art 
Journal. December.——Descriptive Catalogue of the Publica- 
tions of Chas. Scribner and Co.— The Brother’s Bet. A Novel. 
By E, F. Curlew. ——The Huguenot Family. A Novel. By Sarah 
Tytler. Harper’s Magazine. January.... Harper and Bros.—— 
Mr. Secretary Pepys, with Extracts from his Diary. By Allan 
Grant.... Wynkoop and Sherwood,——Canadian Parliamentary Com- 
panion. By Henry J. Morgan.... Ottawa: G. H. Desbarats, 


Hine Arts. 


The novelty of the year, in the way of art, is the first exhi- 
bition of works by the members of the American Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, now open in the galleries of the 
Academy of Design. Considering what has been done within 
less than forty years past, for the advancement of art generally 
in this country, and the rapid progress that has been made in 
one branch especially—that of landscape—the prospects of the 
new Society are of a promising character. That the art of 
painting in water-colours has hitherto been under-rated, not 
to say despised, by a majority of American connoisseurs who 
maintain private picture galleries, and spend large sums of 
money upon works of art, has long been a subject of remark 
by Europeans -travelling in this country. There was an old- 
fashioned idea prevalent here that nothing higher in art had 
ever been achieved through the medium in question than the 
productions which boarding-school misses used to bring home 
with them in vacation time. Once ihe writer of these notes 
made some remark regarding the English water-colour school 
to an American gentleman of great information on general 
subjects. ‘“ Water-colour,” repeated the latter, “isn’t that 
rather a feeble sort of art, though ?”—and then, by way of 
illustration, he pointed to the fashion plates in a tailor’s win- 
dow, saying—“ that’s what you mean by water-colour paint- 
ing, isn’t it?” Another American gentleman‘of high culture 
and literary position, was accustomed, whenever the branch of 
art in question was mentioned, to quote disparagingly the 
celebrated epitaph upon “Lady O’Looney,” which, after 
noting that she was “a cousin of Burke called the Sublime,” 
glides gracefully on to the hardly less important statement 
that “also she painted in water-colours.” Within the last six 
years or so light has gradually been dissipating the “ darkness 
that loomed o’er the water” colour branch here. In the foreign 
collections that were brought over from time to time, there 
were generally;some clever water-colour sketches and draw- 
ings from the pencils of European artists of repute. The 
teachings of these were not thrown away upon American 
artists. Many who had hitherto supposed oil to be 
the only medium worthy of serious consideration, 
began to feel their way with the camel’s hair pen- 
cil dipped in the clear juicy pigments of which agua pura 
is the native element. Partial success brought en- 
couragement with it: renewed efforts gave assurance 
that there was something more than that in the 
fature. Then came the organization of the American 
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@xhibition we here make note. It was our in- 
tention to have commenced in this number of the Aldion 
a detailed review of the works exhibited, but in this we were 
frustrated by the fact that no catalogues had been published 
up to the time when it became necessary to fill this column. 
Next week, however, we shall recur to the subject, which de- 
serves consideration if only for the fact that it marks an era in 
the progress of American art. 

A fine picture, based, if not upon the “ pomp,” at least upon 
the “circumstance” of war, has lately been placed in the Gal- 


yeries of the Academy of Design. It is the work of Mr. Edwin | 8a! 


Forbes, and the subject chosen by the artist is a scene to the 
like of which he must often have been a witness, seeing that 
he fought his way through most of the campaigas of the late 
war, if not with sword, certainly with pencil. The canvas is 
a large one, and the composition is divided into several 
groups, all subordinate to a central one, but each of them dra- 
matic and suggestive in itself. We have a dim back-ground 
of pine-trees, and before this, a breast-work, within which 
soldiers are resting and refreshing themselves. A merit about 
the characters is that not one of them looks as though he had 
recently been an inmate of a bandbox, but each individual 
bears upon clothes, and boots, and beard, the marks of much 
hardship and protracted wear-and-tear. Individuality is 
a feature throughout the composition. Every character 
in it might be a study from the living fact; and this, we un- 
derstand, is actually the case. As a faithful transcript of one 
of those scenes with which participators in the late civil war 
must have been familiar, we do not think that this picture 
has yet been equalled by any arttst who has attempted the 
task. From its size, as well as general importance, it is well 
fitted for a permanent resting-place on the walls of some 
public and patriotic institution. 





THE “ ART JOURNAL” FOR DECEMBER. 


Mr. H. O'Neil, A.R.A., a painter who now holds a promi- 
nent position in English art circles, is presented to us in this 
number of the Art Journal through the medium of his en- 
graver, Mr. H. Bourne, The picture is entitled “ L’Inamorata,” 
and represents a beautiful Italian woman gazing pensively 
out from a balcony over the calm sea. “The Brook,” en- 
graved by A. Willmore, from a painting by J. C. Hook, R.A., 
is a bit of truly English scenery ; woodland in character, with 
a rustic bridge in the foreground, over which comes a rustic 
young woman with an infant in her arms, The leading pa- 
pers on art are those treating of the winter exhibition at the 
French Gallery, and of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Greek 
pictures in the Paris International Exhibition now past. A 
paper on a recent edition of Robert Buchanan’s poems, is ac- 
companied with specimens of the wood-cuts with which that 
work is illustrated, and a notice of a new issue of the songs 
and poems of Robert Burns is also embellished with an fllus- 
tration. From the “ Notabilia,” “ Minor Topics,” and other 
standard departments of the Journal, much useful information 
is, as usual, to be gleaned. 


—_—_ > —_ — 


LILIPUT-LITERATURE FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


I bave said there was afiother book beside Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, which merits the best attention of the 
infant world, as well as that of all grown-up persons who have 
any appreciation of genuine wit. This is called Liliput Levee, 
and it is written in verse, and very good verse too. ‘The poem 
which gives its title to the little volume is the best, but the 
contents are all good. The necessity for publication arose, it 
seems, in this manner. The children revolted against the old 
folks, and established a provisional government; they then 
appointed a king and queen, who took up their quarters in 
Pinafore Palace; and lastly, of course, they wanted a Lau- 
reate. 


“T noticed, being a man of rhymes. 
An advertisement in the Liliput Times: 
* Pinafore Palace. This is to state 
That the Court is in want of a Laureate : 


Nothing menial required. 

Poets, willing to be hired, 

May send in Specimens, at once, 

Care of the Chamberlain Doubledunce.’ 


Said I to myself: Here’s a chance for me, 
The Liliput Laureate for to be! 

And these are the Specimens I sent in 
To Pinafore Palace. Shall I win?” 


I think this author will attain and be established as the Chil- 
dren’s Poet for, at all events, this present generation. As in 
duty bound, he describes the progress of the revolution which 
occasioned the desired office to be instituted : 


“ Easily the thing was done, 
For the children were more than two to one ; 
Brave as lions, quick as foxes, 
With hoards of wealth in their money-boxes. 
* * 7 * * 
They dressed themselves in the riflemen’s clothes, 
They had pea-shooters, they had arrows and bows; 
80 as to put resistance dowo— 
Order in Liliput Town!” 


Then they gave themselves up to enjoyment after their own 
fashion. 


“They sucked the jam, they lost the spoons, 
They sent up several fire-balloons, 
They let off crackers, they burnt a guy, 
The piled a bonfire ever so high. ., 
They offered a prize for the laziest boy, 

one for the most magnificent toy ; 

They split or burnt the canes off-hand ; 
They made new laws in Liliput Land. 


made 
Fo 
The 
In 


O but 
Thick bres 


them learn all sorts of 
liked. They had catechisings ; 
kept them in, they sent them down 
in school, in Liliput Town. 


wwe them tit for tat! 
-and-butter, and all that ; 


Stick-jaw that tires your chin 
With sive ba spread ever s0 


They governed the clock in Liliput Land, 

They altered the hour or the minute-hand, 

They made the day fast, they made the day slow, 
Just as they wished the time to go. 


They never waited for king or for cat: 

quay coves wiped their shoes on the mat ; 

Pa joy was t; their joy was greater ; 
ey 


e in the baby’s perambulator.” 
Then they gave evening entertainments on a magnificent 
e. 
“ Every one rode in a cab to the door; 
Every one came in a pinafore; 


Lady and gentleman, rat-tat-tat, 
Loud knock, proud knock, opera-hat !” 


The old folks were made to give “ recitations,” as the young 
ones had to do under the ancien régime. 


“ One fat man, too fat by far, 
Uried ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star!’ 


His voice was gruff, his pinafore tight ; 
His wife said: ‘ Mind, dear, sing it right;? 
But he forgot, and said Fa-la-la! 

The Queen of Liliput’s own papa! 


She frowned, and ordered him up to bed ; 

He said he was sorry; she shook her head ; 

His clean shirt-front with his tears was stained— 
But discipline had to be maintained.” 


Despite the satirist’s remark, that women have no humour, 
we had believed that the sex of the author of this charming 
fun was female. A man, we thought, would scarcely know 
so much of little people—their thoughts, their loves, their 
naughtinesses—as is exhibited here ; but, to the credit of man- 
kind—his gentleness, wit and love—be it known that our au- 
thor is of the masculine gender; a Paterfamilias, of course, 
e Ay could he have written “The Boy that Loves a 

aby. ' 

** Good-morrow, little Stranger ! 
Good-morrow, Baby dear! 
Good-morrow, too, Mrs. Granger, 
And what do you do here? 
With your boxes, caps and cap-strings, 
Drowsy, hazard-hap things, 
And love of good cheer ? 


I'm a little boy that goes, ma’am, 
Straight to the poiat ; ‘ 
You said that my nose, ma’am, 
Would soon be out of joint; 
But my nose keeps its place, ma’am— 
The middle of my face, ma’am ; 
It is a nose of grace, ma’am— 
Aroint thee, aroint!” 


Here is a bit of humorous nonsense, which Mr. Carroll (for 
one) I am sure will commit to memory : 


TOPSY-TURVY WORLD, 


“ If the butterfly courted the bee, 
And the owl the porcupine; 
If churches were built in the sea, 
And three times one was nine ; 
If the pony rode his master ; 
If the buttercups ate the cows ; 
If the cat had the dire disaster 
To be worried, Sir, by the mouse ; 
If mamma, Sir, sold the baby 
To a gypsy for half a crown ; 
If a gentleman, Sir, was a lady— 
The world would be Upside Down! 
If any or all of these wonders 
Should ever come about, 
I should not consider them blunders, 
For I should be inside out!” 


But the author of “Liliput Levee” is not always merely 
mirthful; he can be pathetic also; and when he draws a 
picture—life-size, and yet how small!—see how graphic he 
can be. 

POLLY. 
“ Brown eyes, straight nose; dirt-pies, rumpled clothes ; 
Torn books, spoilt toys; arch looks. unlike a boy’s; 


Little es, obvious arts, (three her age is ;) cakes, tarts ; 
Falling down off chairs; breaking crown down stairs ; 
Catching flies on the pane ; deep sighs—cause not plain ; 


Bribing you with kisses for a few farthing blisses ; 

Wide awake, as you hear; ‘ Mercy’s sake, quiet, dear!’ 

New shoes, new frocks ; vague views, of what’s o’clock. 
When it’s time to go to bed, and scorn sublime for what is 


Folded hands, saying prayers, understands not, nor cares ; 
Thinks it odd, smiles away (yet may God hear her pray !) 
Bedgown white, kiss Dolly ; good-night !—that’s Polly, 
Fast asleep, as you see: Heaven keep my girl for me!’ 


Nothing, since “ Baby May,” has, to my mind, been written, 
for truth and terseness, equal to that “Polly.” Then there 
are the “ Doll Poems,” really wonderful things, endowing 
with sentiment, sawdust and wax, and touching the heart with 
the sorrows of a two sensitive youth, who fell in love with 
the most lovely of artificial creatures, one Dolladine. 


“ What was the consequence ?—Doctor Whack 
Begged of his parents to take him back. 
*« * * 
8o, of course, while he keeps up this wooing, 
His education goes to ruin; 
What are his prospects in fature life, 
With only a doll for his lawful wife ? 


- 


It is in feared his parents’ hearts will break! 
And there’s one remark I wish to make ; 

I may be wrong, but it seems a pity 

For a movable doll to be made too pretty. 


An old-fashioned doll, that is not like nature, 
Can never pass for a human creature ; 

It is a doll that moves her eyes 

That the danger of these misfortunes lies! 


The lover’s name must be suppressed 
For obvious reasons. He lives out West, 
And if I esll him Pygmalion Pout, 

I don’t believe you will find him out!’ 


Our author can, however, draw a real (miniature) love-affair 
as truly as a sham one: surely this which follows is an exqui- 
site bit of nursery sentiment. 


“ PRINCE PHILIBERT. 


“ O, who loves Prince Philibert ? who but myself? 
His foot ’s in the stirrup; his book ’s on the shelf ;” 


(Charming parody !) 





“ His dapple-gray Dobbin attends to his whip, 
And rocks up and down on the floor like a ship. 


“I went to the d with him, jnst like the sea, 
To swim his three-decker, that’s named after me; 
His cheeks were like roses; he knew all the rocks ; 
He looks like a sailor in gray knickerbocks, 


“ O, where is the keepsake I gave you, my prince? 
I keep yours in a drawer that smells of a quince ; 
80 how can I lose it? but you, giddy thing! 
Keep mine in your pocket, mixed up with some string. 


** Remember the riddle I told you last week! 
And how I forgave you that scratch on the cheek ! 
You could not have helped it, you never would strike, 
Intending to do it, the girl that you like! 


** You call me Miss Stupid, you call me Miss Prue; 
But how do you like me in crimson and blue ? 
We go partners in findings, and money, and that, 
You help me in ciphering ; look at my hat! 


“T love you, Prince Philibert! who but myself? 
With your foot in the stirrup, your hook on the shelf! 
We call you a prince, John, but O, when you crack 
The nuts we go halves in, you’re my Filbert Jack! 


This little volume is, characteristically enough, a Liliputian 
one, and there is great temptation to quote it all ; but I must 
refrain. Read “Clean Clara,‘ my young friends, for your 
edification, and “Penitent Alfred” for your improvement. 
Read the “Storm Cradle,” if you wish to have your young 
blood curdie. Read “Giant Frodgedobulum” (“with his 
double great toe and his double great thumb.”) Read the 
“ First of June,” and the “ Race of the Flowers,” if you have 
any taste for true poetry. Read it all, you lucky young folks, 
and be grateful to your benefactor, the unknown writer of 
* Liliput Levee.”—Chambers’ Journal. 

entictligtiitnttiiiiainy 


MR. BEECHER’S “ NORWOOD.” 


From more than one point of view Mr. Henry Ward Beecher 
is a man of mark. No popular preacher is in greater favour 
with ,the ladies of New York than the orator of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, who is also no less successful as a speaker 
from secular platforms than as a lecturer from his peculiar pul- 
pit. His literary publications are read with delight by his 
many admirers ; moreover, he is the brother of Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe. But his present work shows that a man may be a fluent 
preacher, and brother of a clever woman, and yet break down 
when he attempts to write a novel. Had Mr. Beecher adhered 
to what appears to have been his original design, and given us a 
series of detached sketches illustrative of village life in New 
England, his “* Norwood” might bave taken rank by the side of 
Mies Mitford’s portraitures of village life in Berkshire ; but he 
threw away his only chance of rendering his book acceptable to 
any numerous body of readers when he decided to give it the 
form of a long, straggling, pointless three-volume novel. That 
his representations of rura' worthies and their ways are faithful 
to nature, and executed with conscientious pains, we admit ; but 
they lack the simplicity and poetic insight of “ Our Village.” 
Moreover, he is guilty ina high degree of the besetting sin of 
popular preachers, who, more than other class of educated men, 
delight in verbose utterances of common-place thoughts. Had 
Mr. Beecher submitted his manuscript to a critical and fearless 
editor, with a view to its amendment for the prees, it would have 
been relieved of numerous offences against good taste. Now 
that the Southerners are broken and humiliated, it ill becomes a 
Northern partisan to taunt them with the lack of fortitude which 
is said to have characterized their soldiers when lying in military 
hospitals. ‘“ Hundreds of wounded rebels,’ says the novelist, 
with a partisan’s bitterness, at that point of the book where vil- 
lage life disappears in the life of camps, “ had been captured, 
and lay among our men, subject to the same kindness. In the 
hospital there was peace ; wounds were counted as amicable set- 
tlements, The South, impulsive and uorestrained in the expres- 
sion of feeling ; the North, grave and self-constrained, more apt 
to repress than to show feeling—both carried into battle and 
into the hospital their peculiarities, The Southern brigades, im- 
petuous and fiery, charged yelling and noisy, The Northern 
men, sometimes hurrahing, yet oftener sternly silent, put their 
feelings into blows. The rebels wounded groaned and cried out 
—the surgeon's knife set loose their tongues. The Northern 
wounded lay quiet, suppressed their groans, fighting their pains 
as stubbornly and silently as they had fought the rebels.” With- 
out accusing the author of the malignity which some readers 
will think they discern in this allusion to suffering men who, 
however craven they may have been under the surgeon’s knife, 
bore themselves right gallantry on many hard-fought fields, we 
cannot do otherwise than regret that the triamph of his political 
canse has not mollified Mr. Beecher towards its brave, though 
misguided adversaries.— Atheneum. 


——_>—_—__—__ 


A VOICE FROM THE PACIFIC. 


The British Colonist, of Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, ear- 
nestly advocates Confederation with Canada, as follows :— 


“ We believe that were a vigorous, determined demonstration 
in favour of adding this Colony to the New Dominion made by 
our people, that it would meet with success ; and that before a 
twelvemonth had flown over our beads we should be in the full 
enjoyment of even greater politjeal privileges than those surren- 
dered at the time of Union. We apprehend no danger from 
speedy Confederation, provided we are admitted upon the same 
footing as other Colonies before us. We could in reason ask no 
greater privileges than they enjoy—we could in justice to our- 
selves accept no less. We are aware that there are a class of 
politicians who go from door to door holding up to public gaze 
the picture of desolation and misery that Unconditional Union 
has painted for us, and predicting that Confederation will bring 
quite as many ills in its train. This puerile stuff and nonsense 
is not even believed by those who vend it in allopathic doses. 
There is not the slightest analogy between the two schemes. 
Unconditional Union deprived us of certain privileges that under 
the Island Government were secured to us by Imperial Statute. 
Confederation will not only restore the privileges we bartered 
for union, but will add to them. Our liberty will be even greater 
than before. We shall be enabled through a Responsible Min- 
istry to govern ourselves—to make what disposition we deem 
proper of the money raised by taxation. There will be no ex- 
pensive Civil List forced down our throats. There will be no 
* official element’ in the Council to outvote and render nugatory 
the efforts of the people’s representatives towards an economical 
and honest administration of public affairs. We shall possess a 
constitution precisely similar to thatof England. If the Govern- 
ment oppose the people, the Government must go to the wail 
and make way for a popular Ministry.” hel ° * 

“ All the Colonists are calied upon to do is to speak, and their 
voice will be heard and listened to at Ottawa, where soon will 
be assembled scores of statesmen who in their own Colonies com- 
batted for years with evils precisely similar to those of which we 
complain, Nothing but vigorous action saved them from utter 
ruin ; nothing but vigorous action will save us. Shall we have pe 





jt? The Parliament is largely Confederation in its complexion,’ 
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searcely a baker’s dozen of Antis having secured seats in either 
branch. Newfoundland through its a ue is pre to 
follow the wise example of her sisters entering the Union. 
Prinee Edward’s Island cannot long remain “‘ out alone in the 
wet.” River will be incorporated with the Confederacy 
before the 1st of February, and there is nothing to prevent Bri- 
tish Columbia joining at the same time if her sons will but move 

ly in the matter. Shall we have an expression of sen- 
timent to telegraph to the East before the meeting of the Con- 
federated Parfiament, so that our addition to the Confederacy may 
be included in the Ministerial programme? or, shall. we allow 
the few precious days that remain to pass unimproved, and by 
our inaction neglect the most excellent oppertunity we may have 
for years of ridding ourselves of the Governmental incubus that 
now bears with such crushing weight upon the country ? 

—_—__- >——_-- 
THE NEWTON FORGERIES. 

Sir David Brewster addresses the following pithy note to 
the editor of the Atheneum : 

“In your recent notice on the ‘ Newton Forgeries,’ you have 
stated that I had expressed to the Academy of Sciences ‘my 
belief that the correspondence had all been concocted since 
1841” I beg to say that I never made any such statement. In 
order to discover the time when the forgery was committed, I 
stated, not to the Academy of Sciences, but in a letter to yonr- 
self, ‘ that there is reason to believe that Newton’s letters must 
have been forged subsequent to the date of publication of the 
General Dictionary, or, tf the forger never saw that work, sub- 
sequently to 1841, when the Macclesfield Correspondence was 
published, &c. 7 ives 

“In your defence of Desmaizeaux, ‘as a man of principle 
and unusual tenderness of conscience,’ you charge me with 
the unfairness of having taken no notice of his remorse, and 
of his haying ‘returned the fifty guineas’ for which, as he 
himself confesses, he bartered ‘his honour and his reputa- 
tion” It was not my duty to palliate the greatest of social 
crimes; and I have ill read the annals of thieves, forgerers 
and murderers, if I had not learnt that stolen goods have been 
often conscientiously returned,—that forged documents have 
been penitently surrendered, and that remorse has not been 
accepted as an apology for crime.” 

We extract the following as the Atheneum’s remarks there- 
upon : 

“We admire the enthusiasm with which Sir David Brew- 
ster has followed up the biography of Newton for forty years, 
and we acknowledge the value of his labours. But we must 
not conceal—what it has became M. Chasles’s interest to con- 
ceal—that this enthusiasm is associated with a hasty tempera- 
ment, which in assertion obeys the precept not to make two 
bites of a cherry, and in argument neglects the caution to look 
at both sides of an apple. We shall not produce any instance 
now: and we content ourselves by affirming that remarkable 
cases are current. We are compelled to give all classes of 
readers the opinion which is widely held among men of sci- 
ence, that Sir D. Brewster’s judgment and accuracy are not 
on & par with his enthusiasm and his honesty. We speak re- 
lactantly, as against Sir D. Brewster: we have much satisfac- 
tion in making our statement, as in his favour. There is that 
in his letter to which we should be forced to give a hard 
name, if it were not for our knowledge of the peculiar rash- 
ness of the writer’s mind. We now proceed to special com- 
ment. 

“ Sir D, Brewster says: ‘That Desmaizeaux was the forger 
is proved by the admitted fact that the Pascal and Newton 
letters were in his possession about the time of his death.’ 
Who admits this? M. Chasles and his journal afirm it, with- 
out producing any proof: but no one we have heard of ad- 
mits it, except Sir D. Brewster when he wants to ‘make a 
rascal of Desmaizeaux pro re natd.’ There is not a shadow 
of evidence: and it is the belief of the scientific world that 
the trumpery forgeries are of recent date, and from the pen of 
a Frenchman who knew nothing about England. Now Des- 
maizeaux knew England and the English as well as M. 
Philaréte Chasles ; that is, better than any Frenchman of his 
ay * * 

‘Anthony Collins, the celebrated freethinker, left his 
manuscripts to Desmaizeaux. What followed is from the 
evidence of Desmaizeaux himself, as ferretted out by Isaac 
D‘Israeli, who first made it known: we give it, with Sir David 
Brewster’s account by the side.— 

Desmaizeaur. 

“¢The case, in few wor's, 
stands thus:—Mr. Collins, by 
his last will and testament,:left 
me his manuscripts. Mr. Tom- 
linson, who first acquainted me 
with it, told me that Mrs, Col- 
lins would be glad to have 
them, and I made them over to 
her; whereupon she was pleas- 
ed to present me with fifty 

eas. I desired her at the 
same time to take care they 
should be kept safe and un- 
— which she promised to 
0. 


Sir D, Brewster. 

‘* * Desmaizeaux sold for fifty 
guiueas, and for the purpose of 
being destroyed, eight volumes 
of the manuscripts of his pat- 
ron and dearest friend, who on 
his death-bed had entrusted 
them to him for preservation.’”’ 


© 


Tue Fentan-AMERIcAN Secret DivuLcep.—* An Amer- 
ican Fenian” has been permitted to use the pages of an Eng- 
lish magazine for the purpose of instructing the British peo- 
ple as to the real object of the Brotherhood, and of the 
entire Irish nation. As the title of his letter declares, it is 
nothing more or less than “ Ireland for the Irish.” While the 
English are fondly imagining that they can reconcile Ireland, 
that they can win her love by beneficent legislation and ma- 
terial improvements, and that at the worst they can hold ber 
by force, the “ American Fenian” informs us that all our la- 
bour is in vain ; that our endeavours are wide of the mark, 
inagmuch as nothing will do short of absolute separation, the 
heart’s wish and deep design of every Irishman. The great- 
est proof of this,in his eyes, is that England has latterly la- 
boured and made sacrifices for Ireland; she has governed I[re- 
land well, and is evidently prepared to govern her slill better ; 
the country is much more prosperous than it was a few years 
ago, and, arly speaking, more contented. Upon all Eng- 
lish notions, therefore, they ought to he more satisfied with 
the British rule; but the fact is, they are not. They are more 
dissatistied, more bitter, and more determined to break the 
British yoke than ever. The more tenderly we invite the less 
will they come to our embraces. They hate us for our sake, 
and are resolved to be independent for their own. All the 
money we can ever spend on the island will be simply thrown 
away, if itis meant to bribe the people to loyalty or order. 
It is only our own petty, peddling, mercantile spirit that 
makes us think this will answer the purpose. Then comes 
our second great mistake. England imagines that she holds 
Treland in the palm of her hand, and can always chide the 
naughty child when it becomes fractious, Vain confidence, 


In a few years, when America has put her own house in bet- 
ter order, and finds it also better filled, and matters are not 
quite so Ss us in Europe as they are now, every Irish- 
man in the 

Canada or sail to the old country. American privateers with- 
out number, with letters of marque from any Power—King 
Theodore if necessary—will prey on our commerce all over 
the world, and divide our naval forces. Ireland will drive 
out the hated foreigner; once her own mistress, she need 
only recur to the never-failing tactics of border independence. 
She will ap ,to France against us, and to us against 
France, holding her own against both. It is nothing 
short of judicial blindness, and that folly which is wise 
in its own conceit, that blinds the English to the reality of 
the fact and to the certainty and imminence of a disastrous 
future. The writer, we are informed, is at once an American 
citizen and the avowed member of an immense organization 
for the deliverance of Ireland. What he proposes to him- 
self by disclosing the armament in progress, the expeditions 
in course of preparation, and the blow to this country which 
it is declared the American Government will rejoice to see in- 
flicted, is left to conjecture. 
sarily a warning, but their tone is far from friendly. — Times. 


Quiver we take the following useful exhortation :— 


“ Never mind a pinch, boy, 

Never mind a pinch; 

Set the wedge the closer ; 
Heroes never flinch ! 

Mind it fits the cleft, boy, 
Firm, and tight, and strong ; 

Ne’er to worthy labour 
Did indolence belong. 


What if frequent effort 
Frequent failure seems ? 
From narrowest mountain springlet 
The mountain torrent streams. 
Then lift the mallet high, boy, 
Strike it like a man; 
Never mind your marbles, 
Labour while you can. 


See, the rift grows wide, boy, 
Deeper sinks the wedge ; 

There’s your sturdy block, boy, 
Split from edge to edge! 

Then never mind a pinch, boy, 
Labour while you can ; 

Fit your wedge the closer, 
And strike it like a man.” 


THE APPROACHES TO AByssINIA.—One of the greatest diffi- 
culties connected with the design of the plans for the Abyssinian 
expedition arose from the uncertainty which existed regarding 
the points at which our troops should land with the least degree 
of danger, and from which they could proceed into the interior of 
the country with the least degree of difficulty. A precis of the 
different ways of entering Abyssinia has been lately drawn up, 
and in it five entrances to the country are enumerated, There is 
one by Tajoura, a second by Amphulla-bay, which is 340 miles 
from Aden, where there is a good harbour; a third at a point 
about 260 miles from Aden, where the anchorage is bad ; a fourth 
at the head of Annesley-bay, whither, we understand, some of the 
expedition has already sailed; and the fifth by Massowah, which 
is about 460 miles from Aden. At Massowah there is a good har- 
bour and anchorage, and very little difficulty will be experienced 
in obtaining forage and water, A route by Keaquor to Sokota 
has been, we believe, sketched by Colonel Merewether, and this 
means of entrance seems to be commended by many considera- 
tions, The road is easy, and the people for the most part would 
probably side with the expedition. The march from Massowah, 
to Sokota would probably occupy 12 or 14 days, and from Sokota 
to Debra Tabor about the same time. This route is adopted by 
the commercial traders of the country, and is known to Europe- 
ans better than any other means of entrance to the interior. As 
far as Antola on the line of march the people would probably be 
allies, and the ultimate destination of the forces need not be de- 
termined upon until Sokota is reached, Annesley-bay and Mas- 
sowah seem to be the places of which the natural advantages re- 
commend them most strongly to the attention of the leaders of 
the expedition. We may add that recent experience appears to 
favour the opinion that the difficulties of conducting the work of 
the campaign, if such it may be called, will not be so colossal as 
has been recently predicted. 


Tue GREAT CYCLONE AT CALCUTTA—The correspondent of 
the London Zimes, under date November 7, says :—“ Calcutta 
and the districts to the north and east have been devastated by a 
cyclone worse, on the whole, in its violence and destructive 
effects than that of the 5th of October, 1864. The tidings of ruin 
from the rural districts and the Bay of Bengal are still pouring 
in, and as all telegraphic communication was stopped for a time 
by the obliteration of posts and wires, it is yet too early to esti- 
mute the loss of life and property. In 1864 it was stated by 
the official report that 50,000 lives, and property, chiefly ship- 
ping, to the value of nearly two millions sterling, had been swept 
away. Thus far it would not be right to assert that the hurri- 
cane of the 1st and 2d of November has done so much damage ; 
but I believe that its area will have been found to be more exten- 
sive, and the damage done to the natives and their crops consid- 
erably greater, The cyclone of the 5th of October, 1864, spent 
its fury during the day, and at a time when the crops were hard- 
ly above the ground, and could be sown again, That of the 
1st-2d of November came at midnight, and found the amun, a 
late rice, the principal crop of Lower Bengal, in the ear. It came, 
too, after an inundation of the Ganges which had visited the 
greater part of three rice districts, after two years of famine in 
zome, and scarcity in other tracts of country, and upon a people 
who for the past five years have been the victims of a low malari- 
ous fever on both sides of the Hooghly. The destraction of ship- 
ping is on this occasion much less than in 1864, and the catas- 
trophe will probably, on this account, not attract so much atten- 
tion in England ; but after visiting the inundated districts, and con- 
versing with the natives of others who were made homeless and 
foodleas by the cyclone, I hesitate not to say that the whirlwind 
nes a has been far more severe in its ravages and the losses it has 

aused, 


SrvGULAR Horse Story.--In a communication to the Zoologi- 
cal Society of Paris, M. Baraquin relates the following singular 
circumstance :—In 1830 there was such an abundance of horses 
in the island of Marajo, belonging to the delta of the river Ama- 
zon, that a president of the province of Para made an agreement 
with a company to allow them to kill as many of these animals 
as they chose, for the eqke of the ekins, which fetch 16f, each, 











ae > such carelessness that the carcases, left un* 
cal angerous infection, 

of by setting fire to the whole island, which was 
nited States will arm, and either march into | This 


un 
be got rid. 
ly wooded. 
measure caused the death of all the horses that had still 


which could 


survived, and since that time it has been impossible to reintroduce 
the breed on the island, al) the horses brought thither soon falling 
victims to a paralysis of the hind legs, 


“ Lapy's CHarn.”— 


** Petticoats are to be longer than last year, and are to be held 
up by chains of ebony 

Large and heavy brass rin 
the waist behind.” —La Follie. 


fastened to the waist by steel locks. 
are to be suspended by chains from 


Why ebony fetters, steel locks, 

And brass rings hung from chains round the waist, 
For the belles who dog Fashion, as flocks 

On the track of the -wether haste ? 


Is ’t that Fashion’s fair slaves, not content 
With paging their hard tyrant’s heels, 


Such announcements are neces- 


Do nor Minp Triries.—From the new number of the 


To lackey her triumph are sent, 
Thus chained to La Mode’s chariot’s-wheels ? 


’*Twixt “hung-man” and “hang-man” confusion 
Results, when the practice obtains, 

To have charms that should do execution, 
Made to suffer it, thus “hung in chains.” 


“Chain-mail” in old time kept the field; 
Must “‘chain-female” now find its abettors, 
Till to “* Chaine des Dames” all figures yield, 
And all pus seuls are hornpipes in fetters ?— Punch. 


Vira Statistics OF Rome.—The Government of Rome has 
recently published the vital statistics of the city for this year, 
from which the following figures are extracted: Rome cal the 
suburbs are divided into 59 parishes, containing a population of 
215,573 perrons, being an increase since 1866 of 4,872. There 
are 80 resident cardinals, 35 bishops, 1,469 priests and 828 semi- 
narists. The occupants of religious houses are 5,047, 2,882 of 
whom are monks and 2,215 nuns. These appertain to 61 different 
congregations or orders, There are 49 seminaries or colleges, 
among which are the French seminary, tenaated by 48 pupils; 
that of South America by 50; that of North America by 38 ; the 
German by 58; the English, 21; the Scotch 12; and the Irish, 
52. The number of families is 42,313 ; 7,360 persons following 
the military profession ; and there are 4,650 Jews. 


A New Ratiway INvenTION.—A British engineer has in- 
vented a rail of rather a novel kind, It is made of steel and in- 
stead of being double headed like those generally in use, it has a 
head and neck only, Instead of the ordinary “ chairs” all that 
will be required for its support will be iron ‘‘ cheeks,” which 
will form a continuous bearing, The three pieces of which the 





while the live horse did not cost more than 6f, The horses were 


rail consists are bolted together by steel bolts 18 inches apart. 
The cost of this new steel-headed rail§will not be greater than 
that of the ordinary double-headed iron rail, 


A NEw Tana rn Locomotrion.—The Department at Wash- 
ington has just granted a patent for a novel invention, called “a 
power ice or street carriage,” and which is intended for travel 
on ice or apy other level surface, and the principle of which can 
doubtless be applied with the greatest advantage to hand cars, 
boats, or any vehicle where a small expenditure of power and 
great speed is desired. 
part sleigh and part locomotive, is similar to that ot ta.double 
sleigh, with seats for five, besides the pilot or driver. 
length is about ten feet, and underneathjthe rear of the body are 
ordinary sleigh runners of the rocker pattern, swung op, aswivel, 
and which are turned in any direction by a helm, and so shape 
the carriage’s course with the utmost precision. 


The body of this new vehicle ,which is 


Its entire 


Kine Henry VIII.—The impression that Henry the Eighth 
made on his contemporaries, as reported by Mr. Froude, is curi- 
ously confirmed by a poem in Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 
The writer warns his hearers that as all the great heroes of anti- 
quity are dead—Hercules, Duke Joshua, David, Hannibal, 
Arthur, Mithridates, &c.—so “ after them we must : we must all 
follow as fast as wee may”; and at the close of his poem, reiter- 
ating his moral— 


wherefore mark my sayings, all you that here bee, 
that here wee beene sure to line but a space, 


he comes to his climax— 


ffor if wisdome or manhood by any meanes cold 
haue saued a mans liffe to endure for euer, 

then King Henry the 8th soe noble and soe bold, 
out of this wyde world he wold haue passed neuer, 


The fat adulterer was “Solomon in all his glory” to o 
the middle time. iad bites 


A New ORIGIN FoR THE Saxon LANGUAGE.—Students of 
English are sometimes puzzled by finding that whereas Saxon, 
or Anglo-Saxon, as it is generally called, is a Low-German dia- 
lect, and the Saxons who brought it here must have been Low- 
Germans ; yet in Saxony now High-German is spoken. Has the 
population of Saxony altered its dialect since 600—1000 a.p. ? 
Turned out Low-German, and taken to High? The explanation 
lies in the fact, that what is commonly called Old Saxon was not 
spoken in the present kingdom of Saxony, but in Lower Saxony 
(Nteder Sachsen), which comprised, besides the present Prussian 
Prtelland,” the oldest specimen of Ola 

eliand,’ the oldest specimen o! axon, is supposed to have 
been written in Westphalia, so that “Old Saxon” a “ Old 
Low-German” are equivalent, 
Saxony, which lies further south, High-German, or rather Middle- 
German is spoken.—Athenaum. 


Hanover, Westphalia, &. The poem 


In the present kingdom of 


SucGEstED COMPROMISE IN THE CHURCH.—The Church 
Review holds, that “those who dislike the vestments, and the 
doctrines which they express, will probably find that they cannot 
do better than agree to the terms suggested at the recent meet- 
ing of High Churchmen—viz., that ritual should be confined to 
places and hours at which none but those who like it have any 
occasion to be present. Many of the more exireme Puritans, to- 
gether with their Erastian allies, would no doubt be exceeding] 

glad to take this opportunity for altering the Prayer Book, = 
bringing Parliamentary authority to bear on the unpopular mi- 
nority. We warn them, however, that an 
ceseful, will most certainly result in breaking up the 
ment altogether. An equitable and statesmanlike policy, such 
as the acceptance of the compromise which has been suggested, 
will probably avert the dangers of the present crisis. y 
tempt to infringe the religious liberty of Catholics, while — 


such attempt, if suc- 
tablish- 


Any at- 


known heresy of past or present is welcomed and encou s 
and the most flagrant breaches of the law pass by unnotic 

those whose duty it is to see the law obeyed, will certainly bring 
about the destruction of that which so many of our rulers ig 
church and state seem to value far more than the truth itself,” 
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thought occurring to her that Leroy, being the guiltier 
the two, also deserved co: punishment, she elected” to ill 
bim first and herself aft She endeavoured to procure a 
eS. but failing in her endeavour, she purchased a dagger- 
le. Making one last re to a which was repulsed, she 
dealt him three “ resolute’ blows with the , of which he 
presently died. Juliette next attempted to kill herself; but the 
wounds she inflicted were not mo When they were healed, 
she was arrainged for the murder. She denied nothing ; the evi- 
dence was simple and conclasive ; and the president, we are told, 
summed up against her “ virulently,” and the jary found her not 
guilty either of murder or manslaughter! They acquitted her, 
and she, is now a free woman. 





IncoME AND EXPENDITURE OF ENGLAND.—An account has 
been issued of ea gg income and cupentiinse for the year 


ended September 30, 1867. The income from customs was £22,- 
492,000, from excise £20,334,000, stamps £9,609,000, land and 
aseersed taxes £3,525,000, property tax £5,695,000, postoffice 


hy ep crown lands (net) £332,000, and miscellaneous £2,- 
470 14s. 5d. ; total revenue, £69,470,470 144. 5d. The ex- 
penditure was as follows :—Interest and management of perma- 
nent debt, terminable annuities, and exchequer bonds, bills, &c., 
£26,421,478 19s, 2d.; charges on consolidated fund, £1,879,860 
19s. ; supply servicer, £39,903,308 8s. 2d. Total ordinary expen- 
diture, £68,204,643 6s. 4d. The expenses for fortifications 
amounted in the year to £350,000, making the total expenditure 
£68,554,643 6s.4d. The excess of income over expenditure was 
therefore £915,827 8s. 1d. 


. 


**FounD DzaD IN THE STREET,” — 


The labour is oyer and done; 
The sun has gone down in the west; 
The birds are asleep every one, 
And the world has gone to its rest— 
Sleepers on beds of down, 
"Neath cover of silk and gold, 
Soft, as on roses new-blown, 
Slept the great monarch of old! 
Sleepers on mothers’ breast, 
Sleepers happy and warm, 
Om as birds in their nest, 
ith never a thought of harm! 
——— in garrets high 
"Neath coverlet ragged and old; 
And one little sleeper al! under the sky, 
Out in the night and the cold! 
Alone in the wide, wide world, 
Christless, motherless he ; 
ing or stealing to live, and whirled 
ike waif on an angry sea. 





Dead—for the want of a crust ! 
Dead—in the cold night-aiz 
Dead—and under the dust, 
Without ever & WOrd of prayer ; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 
_.. lertpis most Christian land, 
~~ Without ever a word of pity, 


cai Or the touch of a kindly hand | 





A Lapy’s Oprion or A Lapy’s Man.—Mrs. Stephens, in 
her Monthly Magazine, gives a certain class of men, the like of 
whom are seen in every community, the benefit of her opin- 
ion, as follows :— 

Our owa private opinion of the “ lady’s man ” is, that he is 
thoroughly contemptible—a sort of the life hardly worth 
thinking about—a handful of foam drifting over the wine ot 
life, something not altogether unpleasant of the fancy, but of 
no earthly use. A woman of sense would as soon be put to 
sea in a man-of-war made of shingles, cr take up her residence 
in a card house, as-dream of attaching herself to a lady 


er. 

Women worth the name are seldom deceived into thinking 
a lady’s man the choicest specimen of his sex. Whatever 
their ignorance may be, womanly intuitions must tell them 
that the men who live fora great object, and whose spirits 
are so firmly knit that they are able to encounter the storms 
of life—men whose depth and warmth of feeling resemble the 
current of some mighty river, and not the bubbles on its sur- 
face, who, if they love, are never smitten by mere beauty of 
form and featuree—that these men are more wortby even of 
occupying their thoughts in idle moments, than the fops and 
men about town with whose attention they amuse themselves. 
If we were to tell him this he would only laugh ; he has no 

ide about bim, although full of vanity; and it matters not 
to him what we broadly affirm or quietly insinuate. 

Boft and delicate though he is, he is as impervious to ridi- 
cule as a hod carrier, and as regardless of honest contempt as 
a city alderman. Were you to hand him this article, he would 
take it to some sccial party and read it aloud in the most 
mellifiuous voice, as a homage to his own attraction. 





ApvicE To Investors.—The sums up thus its ad- 
vice to ignorant investors who want absolute security :—Buy no 
share in an unlimited company, even if the dividend is 100 per 
cent. Touch no railway security whatever, unless guaranteed 
by a State. Invest in no business company which you do not 
understand. Never look at a Turkish, Egyptian, or Spanich 
American bg mey 1 unless you personally know the country. In- 
vest for the time in consols, rentes, colonial bonds, shares, or 
the bonds of long-lived Kx Gover t ‘o which may 
be added, if he is willing to accept moderate risks, that og 

any Government whatever not Oriental or Spanish in 

.is improbable, total insolvency exceedingly unlikely, and 

ull total loss next to impossible. Kven the Greek bond- 
holders are better off than the shareholders in Overend, Gu 





Chess. 


Conpucrzp Br Captain G. H. MACKENZIB. 


PROBLEM, No. 989,—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 
BLACK. 








White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 988 


White. Black. 

1 SekRSa 4 cua 
oO 8q Anyt 

3 Gort mates | ° S 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. F. B., Plattsburg, N. ¥Y.—In forming a Chess Library we 
should begin by procuring the works on Chess published by 
H.G. Bohn, London, which, we believe, can be obtainedsat 
Scribner and Co., Broadway, N. Y. The price of each volume is 
about three dollars. 





MATCH BETWEEN DR. WARD AND MR. MACKENZIE. 


We give below the concluding game of this contest, which was 
brought to a close on Monday last. Score: Mr. M.4; Dr. W. 1, 
drawn 1. 

Remove Buacg’s K. B. P. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
Dr. W. Mr, M. Dr. W. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 20 KttoKB3 KttoKB4 
2PtoQ4 Kt to QB3(a)|2L KttoK R4 PtoQB5 
3 P to K 5(b) P toga 23 Q to K BS Q to R5 
4 BtoQ3 Bto K3 23 K toQ2 t tke Kt 
5 PtoQBs Q toga 24 Rtks Kt(e) RtoQR2 
6PtoKB4 PtoK Kt3 35 Q to K Kia P to Q Kt4 
7KttoK B38 KttoKR3 (;26RtoKR6 PtoQKt5 
8 BtoK3 KttoKB4 | 27 K toQ BY) P tks P 
9QtoK2 Kt tke B 28 Kt P tke they 
10 G tks Kt BtoK R3 ATH, QtoQR6ch 
11 KttoQ2 CastlesK R(c)|30KtoQeq RtoQKt7 
19 Pto K Kt3 PtoQRs 81 Q to Q Bie) Q to QRS ch 
lg PtoKR4 BtoK Kt5 82KtoKsq RKtoK Kt? 
14 KttoKKtS PtoK3 83 RtoK Rsq Rtks K Kt P 
15 BtoK2(d) BtksB 84 RtoK Bsq QtoQR4 
16 Q tks B Kt to K2 33 KtoK2 KtksQBP 
17 QtoQ3 B tks Kt 36 QtoQKt2 RtoKR6 
ISRPtksB PtoQKt3 |87QtoQBsq QtoQKt3 
19 KtoK2 PtoQB4 


And White resigns. 


(a) This we believe to be the best move for the second player, 
ames at the odds of “ P and two.” 
® Not a bad move certainly; but P to Q 5, followed by P to 
K B 4 on the Kt’s going to K 4, is still stronger. 
(c) Black has been allowed to develope his game more rapidly 
than he ought to at this description of odds. 
(d) Kt tks K R P looks a tempting move. 
(e) We should have preferred P tks Kt. 
(/) Abad move, locking up the QR. Q to K R 3 would pro- 
bably have been his best mode of play. 
(g) If R tks Kt P ch the King goes to R aq. 


5 


The game below is an entertaining partie fought between 
Méssrs. Boden and Clarke, the latter taking the odds of the 


King’s Knight. 
Removes Biack’s K Kt. 


Black. White. Black. White. 
Mr. B. Mr. C. Mr. B. Mr. C. 
1PtoRKR4 PtoK4 18 BtoQR3 os9°* 
2BtoQB4 PtoQn3s 19 RtoQ8ch tke R 
8QtoK2 P to Q 8 (a) mn Ste Ree PtoKR3 
4 Castles QBto Ks 21 QtoK8ch KtoR2 
5 PtoQs B tks B 22 Q tks B QtksQBP 
6 Ptks B K Kt to B38 23 RtoB3 QtoK3 
TQKttoBS KBtoK2 24 QtoQ3ch(e) K to Kt 
8PtoKB4 PtksP 2 Kto K3 tay 
9QBtksP Castles 26 QtoQB3 KttoR3 
W QRtoQ QteQ Kt3ch|27 QBtoKt2 PtoKB3 
ll KtoR tke Kt P 2WRtoK Kt3 RtoKB 
12 PtoK5 tks Kt 29 QtoK3 Pto K Kt4 
13 P tks Kt B tks P 30 QtoK4 aeese 
14 Btks QP Fah PN! ahogs to Kt2 
#8 QR to 3 g tog t7(c) | 32 RtoQ3 Q to Kt3 
16 QtoK Kt4 Rto kK 33 BtoR3 PtoQ B4 
17PtoKRS KRtoKS 34 QtoQd QtoK B2 





And the game was soemeer won by White, through the strength 
: of his Pawns. 


(a) If White here play B to Q B 4, Black can take the K B P, 
checking, with advantage. 

(+) He does not Move the R to Q square lest Black should re- 
ply with B to Q Kt 4. 

(ec) If he had taken the Q B P Black would have gained a piece 
by capturing the B with the King’s Rook. 

(d) To seize the proffered Queen would clearly prove fatal at 


once. 

(e) All this is over-refining. Black should have been content 
to win another piece by here playing B to Q 6, imonming eventual 
victory without risk. By attempting to carry the White King’s 





rney 
and Company, the in the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, or ihe debenture holders in balf s dozen English railways. 


position by force, Black lets him gradually escape, with Pawns 
Paough to be irresistible. ; 


Tue Asyssrvian Borr.— 
That King Theodorus 
Ig likely to bore us ; 
Our endeavour his captives to free, 
Will impose on our backs 


An increased Income Tax 
Of a penny—and more it may be. 
But dash the expense 
ae ch than fi 
ht 
bours let voting . 
That to war we can go 
When we choose, and believe it is right. 


Did mere Glory’s call 
A sum, e’er so small, 
Upon soldiering, powder, and shot, 
Bid us squander mee 
ur response would be “ Nay, 
Not one halfpenny ; certainly not.”— Punch. 


‘ HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 
amined at 





WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to American Suwine Macuonges at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macurnz Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


PRAYER BOOKS, 
WitTH THE ADDITIONAL HYMNS, 








in a great variety of styles for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

from 75 cents upwards. 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand St., New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

748 Broadway, New York. 

269 Fulton (cornér Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
nto garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLuanED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DyED 02 CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5and 7 Jonn Strezt, New Yor«. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 

whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothetop? Or 
isa sediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Do you 
have spells of short breathing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spells of fainting or rashes of blood 
to the head? {s your memory impaired? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same ouw ? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees w 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
e ,are all pable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in ly ~~ health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic, 

evering, successful business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men plain of bein, b ly of nerv , Of palpitation 
of the heart. They are never afra’ a they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and discouraged; they are always 
polite aud pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
s inflamed by running to excess. These will not only ruin 

their constitution, but those they do business with or for. 

How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those organs that has reduced the meg system so much 
as to induce almost every other disease—| ~ lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 
one. 





BRANCH OFFICES: / 














Diseases of these 0: require the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the grcat Diuretic, and 
is a certainScure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debilit > 
and tf diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether existing in Male 
or Female, from whatever cause o: ting and no matter of how 


long standing. 
ifno treatment is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 
ensue. Our flesh and blood:are supported from these sources; 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
prompt use of a reliable remedy. 
ae ELMOOLD Dropeat upward off 18 years, 
repared ° » st, 
P od 594 Broadwa: "New York, aud 


ry, , 
104 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


vered to any 





Price—$1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, d 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
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“R. HOE & CO. 


PRINTERS’ 


TYPE REVOLVING, 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ 


AND BINDERS’ 

29 AND 3! COLD STREET 
MANUFACTURERS 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


WAREHOUSE, 


», NEW YORK, 
OF 


MACHINES, 


PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 


d Litho; hic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job an grap lek setype Oahoen. 7 ype > ’ ’ 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





INDIA SHAWLS. 


GEORGE A. HEARN, 

39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
ForMERLY OF 425 Broapway, 

HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 

HAIR SHAWLS, 

COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND, 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





* 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Are now offering 
PARISIAN CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 
' ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS, LONG AND SQUARE. 
RICH EMBROIDERED SILK AND VELVET ROBES. 
. REAL TARREAD LACE POINTES. 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ALEXANDRE’S UNRIVALLED KID GLOVES, 
In all shades and sizes. 
RUSSIA AND HUDSON’S BAY SABLE, MINK, AND 
ERMINE MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS, &c. 
Suitable for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway and 10th Street. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 

ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, 
And from every other source where 
IMMEDIATE CASH 
WILL COMMAND LOW PRICEB. 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTLEMEN’S, LADIES’ AND 
{ CHdILDREN’s FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS IN 
EVERY VARIETY, 

CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, &c., &c. 
whict, they will continue to offer during this‘month at the 
PRESENT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

Broadway and Tenth St, 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences farnished with real Bronze Fixtuyes, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


SIXTY-SHVENTH YBAR. 
HINRICHS’, 
FORMERLY 


WERCKMEISTERS’, 
150 BROADWAY, Up stairs, 
Corner Liberty Street, 
Display of FANCY GOODS, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, &c., also KLEEMAN’S PATENT 8T. GER 
MAIN LAMPS, all suitable as PRESENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready for the inspection of his customers and the public 
generally, who are respectfully invited to call, 











FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 








=—=— = 
CENTRAL BRAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY‘ 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
—Oo t Hampton Junction Dela Lacka- 
“~ r Lehigh Valle 


with the 
estern and at Easton with the 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PITTSBUR 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars, 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINB 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 

Winter ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Noy. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. m., for Easton, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 
Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, &c. 
8.30 A.M., Way Train for Flemington, Junction. 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &e. 

9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, and bay — but one Ky ght cars to Cincinnati 

cago, and but two changes ouls, connecting at 

Harrisburg with Northern Central and Philadelphia and rie 
Railroad for Erie andthe Oil Regions. C at Juncti 
with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
Sleeping Cars through from New York to Chicago. 

12 m. for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, Columbia, Lancaster, &c, 
8.00 p. m.—for Somerville, 

4p. m.—for Easton. 

5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati, 


Stroudsburg, 





Palace 





SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





— 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 
CASTINGS 
of every description. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 


CREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre: Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 
What are the Effects of 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


This 18 a question which beet gerne has a right to o- and it 
has also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, trom 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 

Promptly relieve indigestion, 
Allay the a of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 
Cure end species of headache, 
Tranquillize the nervous system, 
Refresh and invigorate the weak, 
Promote healthful perspiration. 
Mitigate the pangs of rheumatism, 
Neutralize acid in the stomach, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the depressed spirits, 
Assist the failing appetite, 
Operate favorably on the kidneys, 
Purify all the animal fluids, 
Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitatin 
tion of the some avocations of life, d¥l those minor complaints 
of the body which, when neglected too often, lead to chronic 
disorders of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested the poageeition in their own cases, or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
three years. 





IRON RAILINGS, 





g any interrup- 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE - 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 


N. E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 

Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
om) oa Sole Leather, Oricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- 
able p 








Cc ts at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &. 
Sleeping cars to —— 

510 p. m., for Some e «nd Flemington, 

5 45 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 

700 p.m., for Somerville. 

8.00 | en Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth, 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of ee, N. R., at No, 
1 Astor House, at No. and Broadway, No. 10 
Greenwich 8t., and at —— Hotels. 


E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salaman 
Denkirk. and all pointe West and Sonth, sie 
8.30 A.M. jae Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
‘ions. 
10,00 A.M. Express Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
oints West and South. 
3.30 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 
.M. Wa: Ly for ~~ ee epenetinte Stations, 
i ht Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salaman 
Duikick, and all points South and West. -™ 
Way Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
Night Express, Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, Dunkirk and all oe West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 
cinnati without charge. 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic ‘and Paterson af 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 





Sunpay Trains —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night oy for Dunkirk 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 

Express Brains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lines. 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices —241 Broa 
way—Depot foot of Chambers St., New York, and Long Doc 


Depot, Jersey City. 
PWM. R. BARR, H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. Gett'l Supt, 











HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PANCY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, ODOR-UASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &c. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 


DELLUC & CO., 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descripti 
GILLOTT Name and Desig. 
WARRANTED, nating Namper 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404-—170-—351, 
Having been assumed by other Makurs, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’s, 
—An injunction was granted by the Suprem 
CAUTION! \- ew York) at General Term, J anuary, oa 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303, : 


x Owan, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Sole Agent. 91 John St.. N.Y. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
‘Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Organs at great bargains, 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years, 
Chickering’s, 8teinway’s, Bradbury’s and the Arion pianos to let, 
W 


Pianos tuned and re) .. Dlustrated catalogues mailed, 
HORACE WATERS & OO" 





TRADE MARE: 








rooms, No, 481 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD COIN. 


ee “ 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. A 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


t the preferred claim upon one of the IMPORTANT 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN THE WORLD, as it Js the sole link 
between the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over 
which the immense overland travel must_pass, andthe 


Main Trunk Line Across the Continent. 


The Road is now nearly completed from Sacramento to the 
Richest Mining Regions in the Salt Lake Basin, and is being ra- 
pidly carried forward by the largest force of laborers ever em- 

by | Railroad Company on this continent. 

natural, legitimate, Ce yn 1 ee S Bees parallel, 
passes all previous expectations, an ro ie beyon e! 
even cmeg the oldest roads in ‘aristenes. The Earnings and Ex- 
ponom for the Quarter ending October 31, were as follows, IN 

Gross Earnings. Operating Expenses. Net Earnings. 

$693,847.92 $102,088.61 $491,769 31 


This result, however, would have been far greater but for the 
inability of wagon teams to forward the freight and passengers 
from the temporary terminus in the mountains. 

The United States Government aud the &tate and Cities of 
California have so aided and fostered the Great Enterprise, that 
the Company will assume very light annual Interest ee go 
and will have the following ample Resources at command for the 
Construction : 


DONATIONS in Lands, Bonds, Concessions, &c. 
without lien rare shseus diac site ceaes cuseés ; $12,800,000 


CAPITAL 8TOCK, Net Earnings,&c., [no lien].... 11,000,000 
LOANS [eubordinate lien}............ enesye-coensee 3,000,000 
U.8. SUBSIDY BONDS, 726 miles, [subordinate 

wk eeccceese S00oss0e sescccccce oo cccccccccecs 25,517,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS................----- 25,517,000 
Resources, first 726 miles.......sceccsecscesseeseee $77,834,000 


The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi-annual gold coupons attached, and are offered for 
sale, for the present, at 9S per cent. and accrued interest from 
July ist, in currency, at which rate they yield nearly NINE PER 
CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 

These Bonds, authorized by the Pacific Railroad Acts of Con- 

are issued only as the work progresses, and to the same ex- 
ot taly as the Bonds | ecg by the Government, and are the 
prior lien upon the whole valuable property furnished by the 
above Resources. They possess sp assurances and advan- 

over other Corpor Securities, and are destined to rank 
among THE BEST INVESTMENTS IN THE WORLD, from 
their unusual attractions of safety, soundness, and profit. 


Genversions of Government Securities 
INTO 


CHNTRAL PAOCIFIO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
now realize tor the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN- 
TAGE, WITH THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 
Bonds can be obtained through the subscribers directly, or 
jbrough responsible reg | agencies. 
— Pamphlets, Maps and information can be had at 
6 
OFFICE OF THE C. P. R. R., CO., 
No. 54 WILLIAM 8T., N. Y., and of 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents of the C. P. BR. BR. Co., 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORE 








NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
alide BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"\TuE ScuereeeaCorr, Fasul.” 
Entitled, 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA 5 
A Btory of the Commonwealth and the Restoration ; a Sequel 
to “The Draytons and fie Davenants.” 

1 VoL, 12m0. $1 75. 
Published from the Author’s Copy. Uniform with the 
other Volumes of the ‘Cotta Books.” 





A Taking Juvenile, 
THE LITTLE FOX. 
THE STORY OF MoCLINTOCK’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Written for the young by 8. T. O. Square 16mo. Beautifully 
Illustrated and bound, $1. 





Two beautiful Stories for the Young. 
THE CLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. 
By the author of “ Independence,” “True and False,” ‘* Won- 
derful Stories,” &c. 16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 


ELSIE DINSMORE, 


By Mantua Farquananrsen, author of “ Allan’s Fault,” &., 
16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 





Two New Editions of 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
The Cabinet Edition. 16mo., tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 
The Sunday-School Edition. 18mo., ilinstrated, $1. 


A New Edition in a New and Beautiful Style of Binding. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE GOSPELLER, 
MISTRESS ANNIE ASKEW. 

By the author of “Mary Powell.” 16mo., "cloth, flexible, red 
edges, $1 25, 


M. W. DODD, 


525 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RUNNING WEST PROM OMAHA 
ACROsS THE CONTINENT. 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 





This ber g the line to the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and it is ex that the track. will be laid thirty miles 
turther, to Evans Pass, the highest point on the road, by January. 
The maximum ie from the foot of the mountains to the sum- 
mit is but eighty feet to the mile, while that of many eastern 
is over one hundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the 
western slopes will continue through the winter, and there is 
now no reason to doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific 
will be open for business in 1870. 


The means provided for the construction of this Great National 
Work areample. The United States grants its Six per Cent. 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,600 per mile, for which it 
takes a second lien as security, and receives payment to a large if 
not to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds are 
issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it has 
been examined by United States Commissioners and pro- 
nounced to be in all respects a first-class road, thoroughly sup- 
plied with depots, re -shops, stations, and all the necessary 
rolling stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, which will be a source of e revenue tothe Com- 
ene. Much of this Jand in the Platte Valley is among the most 
ertile in the world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal of the best quality. 


The Company is also authorized to issue its own First ee 
Bonds to an amount eqnal to the issue of the Government and no 
more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees 
for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Company only 
as the work progresses, so that they always represent an actual 
and productive value. 
The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Million 
Dollars, of which over five millions have been paid in upon the 
work already done. 

BARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 
At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
its local traffic, but this is already much more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road 
is es the through traffic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at profit- 
able rates. 
It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 
Government work, built under the supervision of Government 
officers, and to a large extent with Government mene: and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction. It is believed 
that no similar rT is so carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more valuable property. As the 
Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 per 
cent. lower than U. 8. Stocks. They pay 
SIX PER OBNT. IN GOLD, 
or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received in New York at the Company’s Office, No. 20 
Nassau street, and by 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par 
in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by return 
express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will look to 
them for their safe delivery. 
A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonde, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on application. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 

November 23, 1867. 
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AND 
CHURCH-BOOK SOCIETY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
In Press. 

OLD CHURCH IN THE CORNER. 
MY SISTER PATIENCE. 
HOME OF THE TULIP, AND OTHER STORIES. 
THE BEETLE AND OTHER STORIES, 
LIFE OF BISHOP FREEMAN. 
CHAPEL WINDOW. 


S¥NOPSIS OF THE BIBLE, Part 2-NEW TESTAMENT. 
CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR, 1868. 


REDUCED PRICES FOR 1868. 


THE OCHILDREN’S GUBST, 
The Rey. A. B. HART, Editor, 
May be had Monthly, or Semi Monthly, on the following Terms, 
payable in advance :— 
MONTHLY. 
Eight copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the same 
proportion for larger numbers. Single copies for 25 cents per 
annum. 
SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Four copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the same 
proportion for larger numbers. Single copies for 50 cents per 
annum. 
THE OBILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly. 
TsRMs.—Four copies to one address for $1 perannum, payable 
in advance, and in the same proportion for largér numbers. 
Single copies for 50 cents per annum. 
Subscribe Now, for the Coming Year. 


Address orders and remittances to 
Cc. G HOUSTON, Agent, 





No, 06 BROADWAY, iNew York, 





INSURANCE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” g 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 491 Broadway, N. Y. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 





IN ‘THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 


Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[DNCORPORATED ‘1823) 


Cash Capital, - - - - - + = = == = = = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, - ------------- ~~ $265,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$7656,057 77 


Insures Pro against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
Policies pacer and Losses at the Office of the Pompeny, 
8 at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the aited 
tates. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 





TIME 
wATcaeoHeE s! 


FINE JEWELRY 
AND 
SILVER WARE= 


Articles suitable for 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
SILVER WEDDINGS. 
BENEDICT BROS., 
UP TOWN, 691 BROA)WAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Streets. 





BENEDICT BROS., Jewellers, 171 Broadway, corner of 
Courtland Street. 





BENEDICT BROS., Brooklyn, 234 Fulton Street. 





Sole agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also agents for 
the American Waltham Watches. A fine line of Holiday Goods 
in stock, comprising Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds and Silver- 
ware. r+ 
ta" Goods can also be sent by Express. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 


= 





In a Few W2zxk3, 
DAROY DUNN, 
OR 
The Haunted Church, 


BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE, 


Anp In THE CoursE Of THE YzAR, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
JOBEPHINE’S STORY : a Tale of St. Sulpice. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 








762 BROADWAY, N, ¥. 





AS GOOD AS DEAD: on, Giorx’s Goan, 





PAGES WERE 
GRAPHED FROM COPY 


Nn YORK STATE LIBRARY 









































ESTABLISHED JUNE 22, 1822. 


CCELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
c. WY. CARLETON & CO., 
[99 Broadway, New York. 
TEMPLE HOUSE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddart, author of ‘ The 
Morgetons,”’ etc. In truth and sharpness of portraiture, vivid 
reality of descriptions and story, and piquancy of dialogue this 
new novel has raiely been surpassed. Price $1 75. 


VANQUISHED. 
A spicy and witty novel from the pen of Miss Agues Leonard, 
a new Southern authorees. Elegintly bound, price 1 75. 


WILL.O’-THE-WISP. 

An exceedingly attractive little story tor young people. Trans- 
lated from the German. Exquisitely printed, bound and illus- 
trated. Price $1 50. 

LOVS LBITERS. 

A collection of Love Letters and amatory billet doux of the most 
passionate and absorbing interest ; selected from the correspon- 
dence of celebrated and notorious men and women in every oge; 
together with biographical sketches of the authors. A curious 
and fascinating book. Beautifully bound. Price, $2. 





CORRY O’LANUS. 

4. volume of irresistibly funny epistles by this new comic au- 
thor; embracing such views avd opicions upon public and do- 
mestic matters as cannot fail to amuse everybody. Full of laugh 
able illustrations. Price, $1 50. 


WOMAN’3 STRATEGY. 
A splendid new English novel and love story of the better 
class, Full of superb illustrations, by London artists. Price, 
$1 50. 


THE OCOLPRIT FAY. 


A new holiday edition of Drake’s well-known charming fairy 
poem. Illustrated with one hundred exquisite drawings on 
wood, by Lumley. New style binding, elegant morocco gilt. 
Price, $8. Extra cloth gilt, price, $5. 


WIDOW SPRIGGINGS. 
A new volume of stories, sketches and amusing papers, by the 


celebrated author of “ Widow Bedott.’”’ Illustrated with comic 
drawings and elegantly bound. Price $1 75. 





FOUR OAKS. 


A delightful novel, by a new Southern authoress, 
gantly Printed and bound. Price, $1 75. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 


A remarkably interest!ng volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s 
celebrated work, just published in London, where it is much 
talked about and praised. * 


*,* There are chapters'on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, 
on Fees, on Costume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Thea‘ri- 
cals, on Legal Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and 
n Society. It would be difficult to take up a book more keenly 
interesting. Elegantly bound, two volumes in one, price $2. 


TITAN AGONISTES. 


The Story of an Outcast. A modern novel with an ancient 
title. Price $2. 


12mo. Ele- 
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OBE, SATURDAY, JANUALY 


[Paice Tweive Czyrs, 


4, 1986. 








TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 
BY 
BE SON J. LOSSING. 


Illustrated by upWards of Three Hundrei 
Engravings om Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 
1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
“ a ° Turkey Morocco.... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.” —New York Daily Times. 

‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt famt- 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. 


“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”"—N. Y. Evening Express. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossing: re scattered 

through the bovk profusely, and do credit, not only to bis artistic 

skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 

salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 

“ Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 

and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as grand to show, 

as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 

course.”’— Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 

TIED o:ids osdcensacensdsdeseasaonaie 12 Dry STREET 

NN sieeencecdecknscen .--117 Sourm CLarKE STREET 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 
ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Episcopal Prayer-Eooks, Church Services, 


Lessons, &co. 


New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 
Largest andmoet varied Stock ever Imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegance of Design. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
6% BBOADWAY, N. Y. 
DUFF’S 
NEW SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPINC, 
Elegantly Printed in Colours, 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


COUNTING HOUSE EDITION, pp. 400, royal octavo, $3 75, 
The Counting House Edition includes 











CONDENSED NOVELS. 


A volume of the widely known burlesques and laughable con- 
densations of the most popular novels and novelists of the day. 
By Brer Hants. One of the most amusing comic books of the 
co Iitustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 





ta” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


WALLACK’S 
Begins at 8. 


Proprietor and Managers—MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
EVERY EVENING, until further notice, will be prod 











MERCHANTS, RAILROAD, 
MANUFACTURERS, NATIONAL BANK axp 
JOINT STOCK, PRIVATE BANKERS’ BOOKS. 


This is the first compilation of business accounts published in 
America, by an experienced merchant, exclading all useless 
theoretical matter given in teachers’ books, and substituting 
much important practical matter, found in no pre-existing work. 
These new and interesting departments of business education 
are now taught in 

DUFF’S COLLEGE, OF PITTSBURG, PA, 
by several of the best practical business accountants in the coun- 
try. Our elegant new sixteen page 


Double Quarto Circular, 


the Chamber of Commerce of New York upon the same ; terms 





bow Li a one a or, novel effects, the cele- 

rat rama, from C CEENS’ 

of OltViEt Wis. 8'S beautiful home story 
t is respec announced that MR. LESTER WA K 

will'’shortly make his first appearance in 12.months. a8 


medals, &c., mailed free, Address, 
P. DUFF & SON, Principals, 





Box Book open six dgys in advance, 


PITTSBURG, Pa. 


fu ly describing our new system of accounts, with the report of 


of College ; fac simile engravings of our peuman’awriting ; silver 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tus Scuonsgre-Cotta FamIty.” 
Entitled, 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA, 


A 8tory of the Commonwealth and the Restoration ; a Sequel 
to “The Draytons and the Davenants.’”’ 
1VoL,12mo. $1 7%, 

Published from the Author’s Copy. Uniform with the 
other Volumes of the ‘ Cotta Books.” 


(* 





A Taking Juvenile, 
THE LITTLE FOX. 

THE 8TORY OF McCLINTOCK’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Written for the young by 8. T. O. Square l6mo. Beartifully 
filustrated and bound, $1. ' 

Two beautifui Stories for the Young. 

THE CLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. 

By the author of “ Independence,” “ True and False,” ** Won- 
derful Stories,” &. 16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 


ELSIE DINSMORK, 


ss 
By Mantua FarQuakarsen, author of “ Allan’s Fault,” &c. 
Mmo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 





Two New Editions of 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
The Cabinet Edition. 16mo., tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 
The Sunday-School Edition. i8mo., ifustrated, $1. 


ee 


A New Edition in a New and Beautifal Style of Binding. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE GOSPELLER, 
MISTRESS ANNIE ASKEW. 

By the author of “Mary Powell.” 16mo., cloth, flexible, red 
edges, $1 25. 
M. W. DODD, 

No. 506 BROADWAY, New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLAC, 


NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N, 8. 











In a Few WEBES, 
DARCY DUNN, 


oR 
The ‘Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND IN THS CoURSE OB THE YEAR, 
BY THE 84ME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpic 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 
THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: or, Giory’s Guap. 


The Magazine for the Times! 


NOW READY 
The First Number of 


THE NEW ECLECTIC, 
Containing the CHOICEST ARTICLES from all the REVIEWS 
and MAGAZINES of the day: 
ENGLISH, 
CONTINENTAL, 
AND AMERICAN, 
On matters PoLiticaL, SeciaL, RELIGIOUS, SCIENTIFIC, etc. 
The opening chapters of a New Novel, by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, to be continued. 
REVIEWS of the most important New Pusiications— 
A MISCELLANY OF NOTEs, 
LITERARY, 
ARTISTIC, 
HUMOROUS, Erc. 
annum, for over 1500 es of va- 
ae handsome typography. “~ 
Agents wanted everywhe'e. 
LAWRENCE TURWBULL, } Editors 
FRIDGE MURDOCH, § and Proprietor, 
For sale by the American News Co:, and News Dealers gene- 
ral y. 
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THE ALBION, 








Q9CEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


r493 GRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harb And bet Boston and Liverpoo! 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 








SCOTIA..........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Jan 8. 
CUBA. ..s0ee-es --leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 15. 


PERSIA...... ...leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 22. 
AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 29. | Taking passengers to Southampton, Havre and Bremen, at the 
BIBERIA ........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb, 5. | following rates, payable in gold or its equivalent in currency. 
RUSSIA. .......-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb. 12. | ‘To London or Paris $5 additional): 
. " First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
Calef Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage.... ..$30 From Bremen, South: pton, &c. to New York, 
TO PARIS. First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 


Valuables unless Bills of ng, having the value exp , are 
s'gned therefor. 
t or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(instanD). The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
U: 8 
*  SVBRY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


. 


Frast CaBIN ..........+ $100 00 | Srammaosz ............. $30 00 
Do. to London....105 00 Do, to London....85 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 (0 Do. Paris....... 45 00 


Passage ¥ 
age, $80. Pa 
Passengers also forward 
————_ rates, ‘ 7 10r@ 
teerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown 
—— can be bought here by persons send 
en 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
yable in Currency. 

. ed to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
$40, currency. 
ing for their 












YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 
BAO Bcc cocccccccecs Japt. Grace............3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. ......20.+ Capt. Thompson.......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan.......22008,517 “* 
HELVETIA Capt, Cutting. ........ 8,315 “ 
KERIN.......00- Cc Hall......9..+.-..3,310 “ 
DENMARK ¥ coool % 
PENNSYLVANIA..... 2,872 ** 
VIRGINIA 2,876 ** 


aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
8 payavle here in currency. 
issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
eoueme from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricss or THE Com- 
pany, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE, 

~—~Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 

currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rgtes available for six 

months. 





BELLONA........ Captain Dixon. ..from New York, Jan. 11. 
WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Jan. 25, 
Gesesécescced Japtain Gleadell, from New York, Feb. 8. 
ATALANTA......Captain Pinkham, from New York, Feb. 22, 


The elegant British Iron Steamship BELLONA, will leave Pi 
No. 3, North River, tor London direct, on Saturday, TaN. iL 


Freight will be taken and through Bills of Ladi 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, ‘Ameteriam, and Dunkirk wae 
e apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
apply at 54 South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Waexry Linz or Stsamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
aren AT LOWEST POSS8iBLE RATES. 
RA for 21 and upwa: 
Britain ard Ireland, or the Vouttnnel of Rurone, p a-gh-h-+ 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & co., 
86 South Si. or 23 MBroadwav. N. ¥ 


For 
For freight 








REYNOLDS’ SPECIFIC FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM —This justly celebrated Medicine continues to 
be held in the highest estimation by numerous gouty and rheum- 
atic sufferers. The most agonizing pains are relicved in a few 
hours by a single dose, and a few repetitions restore the use of 
the limbs, and leaves the sufferer iu perfect health. 

Sold in New York by Messrs. CARLE & STRONG, No. 153 
Water St.; JOS. HORSEY’S BON, No. 84 Maiden Lane, and 8. 
NEWBY, No, 89 Maiden Lane. olesale by the Proprietor, 

Mr. THO3. REYNOLDS ED ONTON, 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No, 46, North River, on 


SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORE SATURDAYS. 

28th September........... 26th October........... 9th November, 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
The Screw Streamers OF THE NorTH GERMAN LLOYD run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
wwog the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EtVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, LONDON, 
Hav and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72 _ $36. Yrom Bremen to New York—First 
bin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $36. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 
hese vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tayNo Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
ed. 





Bills of Lading will 
cleared at the Custom 
Ear Specie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 

lowest rates. For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


eatery not be delivered before goods are 
ouse. 





HUNTSVILLE,..............+- Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 23rd of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

MONTGOMERY ......... eesees homas Lyon, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 30th of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

For freight or passage, having — accommodations, apply 
to R. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West St. 

OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah 


All goods destined for the interior shipped by this line con- 
signed to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Cohen «& Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination st a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
Day and Martin’s Japan Bilaching. 
Pre-eminent for half a century. 





Barclay, Perkins and Co.’s Genuine London Porter and Brown 
Stout bottled by Candler and Sons, London. 
London, Nov. 17, 1858.—With regard to the genuineness of the 
Beer suppiied by Messrs. CANDLER and Sons, they bottle ours 


onl BarciayY, Perxins & Co. 
ee Sale by all first-class Grocers. 


GARDNER G. YVELIN, Sole Agent, 
206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York 


GREAT AMERICAN 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 

became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 

Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 

these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 

Tue Great American Tea Company, to do away, as fa: as possi- 

ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 

made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of SC to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On ite arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells tt to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,090 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 


TEA CO. 


Ca-| profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GBT. 

When you have added to these sicHT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly en a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, snd 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each a getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transporta*ion, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for Y? -y- ordered cen be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds ko | dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to * collect on delivery.’’ 

Rg! manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i? 
this paper March 30th.]} 

After the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tus GreaT AMERICAN TEs Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
gpttivg them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 

C) 


use stores to our warehouses. 
The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 








IMBREDE’8—NEW WEDDING CARDS, 
G 688 or $72 BROADWAY. 


which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 





IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENV 
58s or 872 BROADWA 


ELOPES 
¥. 





IMBREDE’8—MONOGRA MS 8U 
G 588 or 872 BROADWAY. 


PERBLY ILLUMINATED 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


UNG HYBSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 

-» $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 

Be, Se, best $1 per Ib. 
r ib. 

90c., best $1 per Ib. 





TURKISH BATHS, 
No. 83 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORE. 
Don’t fuil to try one before leaving the city. 


Gentlemen, 6 to 8 a. M., 2 to9 P. Mm. 


Ladies, 9 a. M. to 1. 


; b 
, We., $1 00, $1.10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
‘AST [Black], 80¢., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


ib. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house Keepers, and families who use 





CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 


a 


large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by usin: 
our French Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the pre 
price of 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 





Heirs Wanted for bidden treasures, due to th 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Armes found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 





discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neezssit; 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the life of the patient, 
Thousands of females 
the medicating action of the Ointnient, and their lives 6 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in ita tortuous wind 
-, imperceptibly but thorou 





Middlesex, England. 
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HULLOWAYW’s PILLS AND OLIN TMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “brilliant operations” are no more. The 


ave been cured of cancer in the breast by 
to 


hly and painlessly eradicatee 


Cc 8 can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ prancuzs” of 
«ne Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ Sooncher™ 


and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and 
connection with any other house, ae = 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, 9, CLUBBING together, they can re 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orricg Box No. 5,643 Naw Yorx Ciry. 





The Pills cleanse and purify the — 


m the system. 
Bold by all Draggists. 


We call special notice to the fact that Vv 8 
eave st Nos, Sand $8 Vesey Street—Lianes sms oeun 























Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


longer “ languish in despair,” once more to use the old Ram- 
bler and Spectator language just alluded to. ‘ None but the 
brave deserve the fair,” was the encouraging remark of an- 
other old writer. I was the brave, preferred, let me add, be- 
fore a marching captain and an Irish clergyman, with the 
most transparently mercenary views. Many an interview I 
had. Many a card of mine lay on the hall-table, and the name 
on those cards was 
MR. EDGAR BAKER, 
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Literature. 


“ WITHOUT HOPE OF CHANGE.” 
TENNYSON’S MARIANA. 


Days when I lived a happy maid, 
When we three little sisters play’d, 
Bright days that knew no touch of shade; 


Come back, ye days, or ever 1 
From out the rose-grown balcony 
Had look’d upon him passing by, 


And burn’d with the unbidden flame, 
That made me shudder at his name, 
Flush at his praise, nor brook his blame. 


I love: Lim, all my girlhood through 
Acress my soul his presence grew, 
‘Lu.v’ thought of him each thought I drew. 


Of him I dream’d; my dreams were sweet— 
In dreams we ever seem’d to meet— 
Waking I listen’d for his feet. 


At length he came, woe worth the day! 
Woo’d Margaret, and bore away, 
Plighted to be his own for aye. 


now my hours crept, 
mourn’d not, neither wept; 
Within myself my grief I kept. 


I lived, my lot was very hard, 
From him I loved for ever barr’d— 
Loving unloved my life was marr’d; 


I kept no count of that dull time, 
My beauty faded from its prime, 
And then (O God, forgive the crime) 





Despairing evermore I said, 
“ I would that Margaret were dead !” 
She died, my prayer was answeréd. 


He came, I saw him yet again, 
I strove to win him, all in vain ; 
Edith he chose—it turn’d my brain, 


Edith is his, my blackest spell 
Can work them naught but what is well ; 
For me, I live in present hell. 


There is what time I would repent, 
But all ip vain my knees are bent ;— 
Ab me! my day of grace is spent. 


I see the dreaded shadow come, 
But know not horror of the tomb— 
I feel my everlasting doom. 





Cold Winter, art thou come ?— 
With all thy savage blasts and shortened hours, 
With nothing in thine eyes but starvé | gloom, 
And sad forgetfulness of Summer flowers, 
With little on thy lips but moanings drear, 
Come, saddest that thou art, least loved of all the year? 


I know that through and through 

Thy bitter piercing winds will search and leave 
No green upon the boughs, but quite undo 

The web that Summer had such toil to weave, 
Then freeze her songs to silence, till no bird 
Nor any passing stream along the woods be heard. 


But now thy breath and face, 
Pale wasted features and devouring tongue, 
Seem fairer than young spring in all her grace, 
Or Summer wantoning the fields among, 
Sweeter than king-cups crushed with foot of kine, 
Or balmy winds that kiss dark crowns of purple pine. 


For what can Summer bring 

That should not make man’s heart more sad than gay ; 
Or what avails the awakeniog voice of Spring 

To boughs long cumbered with the old 
Or what know we of Death, that we shou 
Comtort of earth’s new joy re-risen from winter’s sorrow ? 


Bat think—if only we 
Might lay our hearts, even as the branches, bare, 
Cast our old burdens off like them, and be 
i to thy scourging air— 
htened hearts not droop, as now, 
8 young fire in every bursting bough. 


All night aban‘tone 








BOX NUMBER TWENTY. 

To begin in the style of the older stories found in the Ram- 
blers, and Connoisseurs, and Spectators, and 
works : “ Born to affluence, Cynthia was cour 
and flatteries of many admirers.” 
sort of figure is used to hide the nam 
Mantower; when I say affluence, 
pounds in her own right, “ with power of ap 
as the family solicitor remarked ; and when 
I should rather narrow the number down to one 


ong Pp tria) 
tle assiduities, was at last told he might es 


such improving 
ted by the sm.es 
When I say Cynthia, a 
e of the charming Isabelle 
I mean twenty thousand 
intment, sir,” 
say numerous 


My Isabelle bad no charms to speak of. “ Nice” is the 
handsomest word which I can conscientiously indulge in. 
Her features were a little irregular, her face long; but then it 
was all in her own right; she “could do what she liked,” 
“make ducks and drakes of it,” as I overheard the low- 
minded captain say to a confederate. She wanted colour; she 
was ratber thin and tall (the mercenary clergyman used the 
ungentlemanly word “scraggy” in the moment of his disap- 
pointment). Bat I knew, from information! could depend on, 
that it was rising every day, and was every sixpence of it in 
snug bank stock, which, if realised, would, to use the captain’s 
phrase, “bring down the dibs, sir.’ The worst was, there 
wasadrawback. (The governor and company were most 
liberal, and deducted only the usual thing.) Let me again 
quote the captain: “ She was so devilish suspicious ;” and the 
mercenary clergyman: “She was as touchy as a cat, sir.” 
Both gentlemen said, separately, on a later occasion, “ If I 
had not my own time with her!” 

It was on Saturday night, and we had fixed, Mrs. Man- 
tower the mother, Isiu.l’e, and her Edgar, to go to the thea- 
tre, and “make a party.” [ had taken the places—“ Box 
NuMBER TWENTY,” as my voucher told me. It would be 
unhandsome to dwell on the larger meaning that might be 
given to the expression “taken the places;” I will simp! 
say, I had taken the places, I will moresimply say still, or 
will still more simply say, that in any plans vd gaye amuse- 
ment I always took the places, as it was called, in that large 
sense. There wasa great attraction for that night—a new 
play. It was called “Tug Iron Way!” and was one of 
those wonderful realisations of everyday existence, which are 
80 tangible and so minute, taken as an exact picture ot the 
ae life about us, that for the moment we are not within the 
walls of the theatre, but are actually pursuing our ordi- 
nary round. I bad heard marvels of the “bits of realism” in 
this vivid work, and as Dambleton was to play John Bowers, 
the radical but virtuous engine-driver, I made it a point that 
Mrs. Mantower, Isabelle, and her Edgar should go together. 
I was really excited about the matter. 

On the Saturday night, I arrived not so comfortable alto- 


an hour before. As it was, [| passed from a hurried chop to 
&@ more burried dress-coat and et ceteras ; and from this again 
to a yet more hurried Hansom. Who was responsible for this 
improper haste? Part, I will coufess, may he laid to the ac- 
count of my own fears, for J should not have liked to have kept 
my Isabelle waiting. And this “not have liked” may be ac- 
cepted in a large and even handsome sense ; and, besides, | 
was busy looking for a little trinket to clasp about the swel- 
ling neck (large sense) of my Isabelle. Such little homage 
neglected often led to her expressing her disappointment in a 
very marked way. (Large sense a8 before.) I think I had 
shown taste and 4-propos-ness, or appropriatencss rather. For 
it was a section of this great cable which has been so recently 
laid, and which has bound the hearts of two great nations to 
throb together in concert and be cemented in a bond of union. 
The section of the cable was a neatly mounted, though the 
cable rather suggested the heel of a lady’s boot, where the 
nails are in a semicircle. 

As I went along ia the Hansom, I thought of a neat turn 
with which I might present the section of mycable. It might 
lure her thoughts in the direction of the shares, “ Let this,” 
I decided to say “ be an emblem of the line that is laid from 
your heart to mine. Let this tiny ornament be a symbol, 
&c.” I had the idea—that was enough. I could easily sup- 
ply myself with a happily tarned phrase. 

t was a little late. I ran up stairs, and rushed in with ala- 
crity. They were both in the room. 
“ Here,” said I, “ is a little section of the cable which I have 
brought you. Let thistiny ornament——” Before I could 
get any further, I saw that something was wrong. Instinc- 
tively I withdrew my section, aud looked from one to the 
other. 
“For shame of yourself!” said Mrz. Mantower. 
astonished at you !” 
“Don’t speak to him, mamma,” said the lovely Isabelle. 
“ What does he care ?” 
“About what?” I asked, simply 
“ Just listen to him,” said Isabelle, now sobbing; “ any one 
in his position to ask that.” 


“T am 


“ What nonsense,” I suid, a little incautiously. “This is 
some of the old story.” 
“Old story!” she repeated, hysterically. “Ah! that’s it. 


Take him away,mamma. Let him go to his creature.” , 
“ Go to my creature!” I repeated, amazed. “ This is fully. 
Why, look here! Look at what I have been occupying the 
whole day to get for you! A section of the cable, which I 
had hoped would make two nations—or hearts, I should say 
—throb.” 

As I approached her with the little trinket, she gave a 
scream and sank down on the sofa. I was bewildered. Her 
mother, a good woman, beckoned me softly out of the room. 
At the bottom of the stairs, she said, ; 

“Why did you doit? 1 know you meant nothing, but she 
saw you with a girl—a woman—a female--1 lady, to-day at 
a shop door.” ; ; 

I recollected it all. [ad met my little cousin Kitty, and 
was glad to see her. A pretty little creature, with whom, I 
ween, very few could be compared. ; 

“ Will it be credited,” said [, indignantly, “the business I 
was on with little Kitty? Look at this,” pulling out the trin- 
ket, “a section of the cable which was to adora her neck.” 
(And I motioned upwards.) 

She was a worthy woman, and I suppose took me to mean 
that little Kitty had helped me to choose the section of the 

ble. 
ne Good creature!” she said.. “ Well, I tell you, leave it to 
me.” (She absently took up the cable.) “ You go on to the 
theatre, or anywhere you like. Come back ina couple of 
hours, and all will be right.” 

The overture must bave been playing at that moment. I 
accepted with alacrity, and hurried away. 

“ Between ourselves,” I said aloud in the cab, “I shall en- 
joy Tue Inon Way twice as much. I mean,” [ added ner- 
vously, as though some one might have overheard me, “I 
shall have more room in the Box.” Morally speaking, what 
could make up for the loss of her, who, with all her failings, 
had the largest share of my heart. “Shares,” I repeated, 
musingly, making it plural; “ perhaps the largest of any 

e.” 
onThere was an enormous crowd at the theatre. How lucky 





gether as I might have been, had [ ordered dinner, say, half| 1 


I had taken places (in the large sense). The play had nega. 
AsI entered, there was a storm of applause, for one of the 
nd “ set scenes” had just opened—a factory interior; four 
oors seen all at once. There were real power-looms all at 
work, real yarns, real spindles, real steam, real factory boys 
and girls, overseers, and the real din and whirl, accompanied 
by fluttering music in the orchestra; and above, in front, 
were the machines that travelled forwards and backwards 
with the usual jerk and stoppage. The girls picked up the 
broken threads. I never heard such applause as arose at this 
wonderful bit of realism, and it shows to what perfection the 
stage is coming. In time it may lead to a curious inversion, 
and we may have to look for real practical life on the boards 
ot the stage, while theatricals will be confined to our own 
false and tinsel-like round of existence. A bell rang for din- 
ner, the mill stopped in a second, the machine ceased to trav- 
e], the hands—I suppose at least three hundred supernumer- 
aries—poured out down the real stairs (here there were real 
fire-cocks), and Rose, the virtuous engine-driver’s daughter, 
was left behind. Sheis notin a hurry to get to dinner; she 
has properly no regular home to go to; for her father’s 
home is on his tender. But the overseer is kind to her, deli- 
cate, considerate, and, at this moment, is speaking to her. 
This was really getting interesting ; and if I have any experi- 
ence in human countenances, I should say that overseer—yes 
there was something gentle and seducing in his manner. 
Rose, orphan, be on your guard! He is saying he could get 
her made nursery — in his mother's family ; and I de- 
clare she wavers. 0; she will consider. 

I drew back to breathe a little freely, when I heard a rustle 

and a voice behind me, saying, in a sort of suppressed whis- 
per, “ Will they never come ?” 
I was really confounded; for close behind me, with her 
chair almost touching mine,I saw a pair of the darkest, 
largest, deepest, most piercing black eyes, set in two deep 
shaded caverns. A lady conironted me—of Spanish extrac- 
tion, I should say—for she was allin black silk and black 
lace, which, of course, are conclusive. Were those wonderful 
eyes fixed with a deep intense stare upon me? No, they paid 
me no such compliment; their glance flew past me, as an ex- 
press traic does by some contemptible little signal-station. I 
was a little nettled—ot course, at the intrusion. 

“LI beg your pardon,” I said, “but I think there must be 
some mistake.” 

She started. ‘“ Mistake!” she said. ‘ There could be none. 
It is impossible. My information could not deceive me. They 
were to be here.” 

And the eyes never turned from the fixed point opposite. 

was still more nettled. 

‘“*] don’t know whether they were to be here or not,” I said 
“but I merely state that this is a private box, paid for—I 
mean, taken by me and——” 

“ Number Twenty ?” she asked. 

“The very number,” I said. 

“Exactly opposite Namber Forty—quite right,” she said. 
“All nas fallen out exactly as I directed. Oh!” she added, 
impatiently, “will they never come? Am I to be foiled 
again ?” 

“This is my box, madam,” I repeated louder. 

“Ah! you fatigue me. Go—leave me. D> you want more ? 
There then!’ And she held out money. 

This outrage was too muck. Her eyes were alill turned to 
the fixed point, and she did not care I suppose, to distinguish 
me from the person who had shown her to my box. Yes, my 
box. That moved me. 

“ { should be sorry,” I said, rising, “ to——” 

Oo a sudden she caught myarm. ‘“THERE—there, at last! 
Now I can trust my eyes. Sit downo—don’t stir—not a mo- 
tion—not a sound.” And she —_ my arm with a grip and 
a clutch that made me wince. “ You are witness,’’ she said, 
passionately, “ you who are belonging to this place. 


Mind, 
I shall call on you. 


Take care you are in your office. 
Look at the pair. Look at them well, so that you 
shall know them in. There he is—with his hooked 
nose, and his perfidious smile; and she, the weak, in- 
sipid, sickly, colourless creature! Don’t you wonder 
at his taste ?” ° 

I was really growing curious, and did at last look across ; 
and certainly, in the box exactly opposite, which had been 
empty up to that moment, were sitting a lady and gentleman, 
whom she had very happily and photographically hit off. A 
very hooked nose, and a smile that really amounted to a leer. 
Anda very fair blonde, a young woman, with quite the insipid 
expression she had described. 

** You see them,” she said—“ the pair?” 

“I do, and I must say I do wonder at his taste, whoever he 
be—that is, if his taste lie in being where he is instead of being 
where I am.” 

“ Exactly,” she said, eagerly, and with 
ner. ‘Ab, you know buman nature—— 

‘*A little,” I was meee modestly. 

“ You see all the types—old and young, the gay, the dissi- 
pated, and the virtuous—all come to you on the one errand. 
Sir, I am that man’s wife—his injured, abused, deserted wife! 
He has left me——” 

“ For the colourless creature?” 

“ Yes, for her. Can you conceive such a depraved, corrupted 
taste? He thinks 1 am in Paris, but I am not.” 

I gave a motion of assent, for I could not dispute that. 

“No, Lam not,” she repeated. “Ihave tracked him. I 
have overtaken him—run him down; and you little thought, 
when you brought him there and brought me here, what you 
were doing. Never mind—all in goo time. Ah, I see I can 
count on you. After you have discharged your duties here, I 
would speak witb you. You will see me to my home. I have 
no friend in this great city. Iam French—a French orphan 
girl, portionless ; she has wealth. He thinks he can get rid of 
me and wed her; but he won't.” 

This was growing interesting. I felt a Ceep sympathy for 
this fine creature, treated socruel!y. Just as my eyes wandered 
across to the pair opposite (11! this time she kept herself well 
concealed bebind the curtain) I gave a start, for in the next 
box, each with an opera-glass turned towards Number Twenty 
I recognised two figures that I knew. I declare, the marching 
captain and his confederate, the mercenary Irish clergyman, 
the latter clumsily disguised by muffling—a white coat and the 
like! He didn’t take me in, They had found me out, and were 
chucklio, ther. 

i ee their miserable game would be, so not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. I rose sofily, put back my chair as 
softly; but she had my arm again, giipped in & moment 
(she had -great strength for a woman). Sit down,” she 
said. 


a kindly sort of man- 


* } »” I said, i 

“ an aoent ane repeated, in 8 low and more decided 
tone, “or it will be worse for you. I can see what you 
would do; but if you stir again, BY THE LIVING SaPEr- 
LOTTE——” 





What she meant by this awful and most profane oath, I can- 
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not now tell. ¥ I suppose 
which is forcible cnough initsway. B 
it bal completely the effect of intimidating me. 
pidied. 

scratching at the door and a little clatter. 
.. —the real one. “ This is the box-keeper,” I said, | 
~~ wishing to set her right gently as to her little mis- 
a hat does it matter?” she said, contemptuously. “ If there 
were dozens of ye, I would not stir! If you speak to him 80 
much as a word——” ; 

He spoke to me, though, and put a letter into my hand. 

“Box Number Twenty?” he said. 

“ Quite right,” I said. 

From Mrs. Mantower. It ran: 


I sat stu- 


“ Dezar Epear.—All is well again. The little cable did 
wonders. Darling Isabelle always listens to reasun, and, I 
think, admits she was hasty. Look out for a little surprise. Mum. 

“ HENRIETTA MANTOWER.” 


Here was a situation! What was to become of me? 

“ Look at them again,” she said, “ whisperiog—exchanging 
vows, soft nothings. Oh, if {could only——” _— 

What was I to fo An idea struck me. “ You might gc over 
and surprise them,’ I said. “It would fall on the guilty pair 
like a thunderbolt. They would wish the earth to opca and 
cover them, and——” i 

“ The earth?” she interrupted, quickly. “ Where? 

“JI mean the flooring,” [ said. ‘lt is the only course. 
Lose not a moment—not a second; you will be only just in 
time.” 

She looked at me scornfully. “Folly folly. What can you 
know of my troubles—acreature like you, that lives ins — 
world of tickets and clothee-presses like this?” she added, 
looking up. “No, I shall wait it all out; never take my eyes 
from them ; and then at the end you shall see——” 

Things were growing desperate. Even if { burst from her 
with violence, at the risk of disturbing the theatre by ascuffle, 
it would not mend the mat er. Ziey would arrive all the same be 
shown to Box Twenty-for there was no other vacant-hear from 
the real box-keeper that I ha’ been there and had gone away, 
“ and had left the lady behind.” What wasto be done? Ao 
idea struck me—surely a Heaven-sent inspiration. She was full 
of passion and fervour, and had generous feelings. I would tell 
her my little story hurriedly. 

“ Look here,” I said (an invitation she took no notice of). 
“Look here. I throw myselfon your consideration, and | 
am sure you will take pityon me. Mine is a very peculiar 
position, and you are in part accountable. A lady to whom1 
am engaged to be married will arrive here in a moment—nay, 
may now be in the lobby. She is jealous and excitable, and 
I need not say,” I added, with a gallant bow, “ that the pre- 
sence of a lady of such surpassing charms as I now see before 
me would justify her in the worst suspicions. She is wealthy ; 
Iam poor. The whole will be at anendifshe comes. Be ge- 
nerous, then, and leave me while there is time.” 

Sbe turned to me for the first time and smiled. 

“ There is some comfort always left to us, and [ can at least 
inflict on others the torture that others have inflicted on me. 
I am glad to hear this. My peace and happiness shall not be 
the only peace and happiness to be wrecked in this world. I 
am glad you have told me. i love to be cruel and vindictive. 
Ah, look—look! They have seen me at last!” And she 
threw back the curtains and boldly exposed to view all her 
splendid charms. 

She flashed out upon the house a miracle of beauty and de- 
fiance. I could see that they did see her—the hooked-nose 
man and bis param—l mean the lady with him. More opera- 
glasses were directed at us from all sides, including the opera- 
glass of the captain and the Irish clergyman (they had only 
one between them, and they used it alternately). 

“ What does the worid think now?” she said, triumphantly 
— what does the house think? Would it compare his pale- 
faced leman——” 

“ Beg pardon,” I said. 

« —hlis leman,” she repeated, “with me? But 1 will 
wring his heart yet, for he is as jealous as any tiger. Though 
he can indulge /imself, his pride does not stomach my doin 
so. §Sce, he is troubled already. I'll wring him yet. A good 
idea. Sit forward—well forward.” 

* I don’t quite understand——” 

“Sit forward,” she said, hoarsely, “and do you as you are 
bid. If you stir an inch, BY THE LIviINGc Sap——” 

Scared at her desperate manner, | did as I was bid, and sat 
well forward. She threw on me, I assure you, one of the 
most rapturous and—may I be forgiven the expression, but 
really it is the only one adequate ?—voluptuously Eastern 
smiles that could be conceived. 

Her face was bent over to me with a languishing look that 
really fascinated me. What could she mean? Her voice—it 
was rather hoarse—was whispering to me : 

“Smile at me. Speak to me as if tenderly—as though you 
were worshipping me.” 

“ Bat, really——” 

“Make es though you were going to sink down at my feet 
and adore. Look passionately at me, fvol, or by the living 

”» 


1 declare, either her intimidating manuer, or something en- 
trancing in those wonderful eyes, led me on, and for the mo- 
ment I fell in with her odd numour. I did assume those amor- 
ous glances she had instructed me to give; and, to carry out 
the delusion better, I even took her hand, an poured out 
some balf-rapturoas fragmente. She answered me much in 
the same key. I could eee the hook-nosed man was really 
disturbee at the proceedings; and. from a strange feeling of 
curiosity to see how far the thing could go, I carried on some 
pantomime, bending over her band as though | was about to 
imprint a—— fi . a 

“O my Alfredo!” she eaid, ber hair “fanning” me. 

“QO Sultana!” I said, ‘see me at your feet.” 

There was a rustle and a half-cry bebind me. I bad forgot- 
ten them. They were come, the two women, and were stand- 
ing over us—the injured, outraged girl, on whose neck was 
actually glittering the section of the little cable—I mean the 
little section of the cable. O infatuation! 

The situation was desperate. I lost all speech ard presence 
of mind. I could make no excuse. I stammered-out some 
frantic explanation. : 

“It was all her fault. She was acting a part just to excite 
the jealousy of that hook-nosed maa opposite. 1 am innocent, 
indeed Lam. It looks bad, 1 know. Sheintimidaied me, but 
it was mere acting—it was, indeed.” 7 

“ Sofily,” said the Fravco-Spanish lady. “ He is touched 
at last. All goes well.” Then she turned round. “Ab,” she 
said, smiling, “ so your betes noires have come at last. I told 
you they would. I know women better than you. You cap 
hide nothing from us, though you plot ever so cleverly. I 


it answers to our Livre Junao, | knew the spell would work. I shall confront him in the lob- 
But, strange to say,| by, and then, what a scene !” 


The box- |“ It is not a fit spot for ua.” 


this while the two women had not spoken a word. 
** It is time for us to leave this place,” said Mrs. Mantower. 


“I: was all a mistake, I assure you,” I said, frantically. ‘I 
am as innocent as a child——” 

The other was panting helplessly. Hysterics were coming 
on. She said nota word. Her mother took her arm and led 
her from the box. AsI looked back vacantly and stupified, 
something was throwa to me, that struck me lightly on the 
shirt-front, much like an insect, known to naturalists, I be- 
lieve—or rather not known to naturalists, by the name of a 
“ Daddy Longlegs.” It was the little section of the cable! 
On examination the next morning, I found that the chain wes 
broken, and the clasp still clasped. So she must have drag- 
ged it from her neck. 

I repeat, the whole situation was so desperately hopeless, 
that I could say nothing—do nothing. Sayiog or doing woula 
only make it worse. la my desperation, a wild notion came 
on me of pushing the thing to a logical outrance and brsezen- 
ing it out by open and abandoned love-making. But tuey 
were gone. Mechanically I went after them. They were at 
the bottom of the stairs, at the door, and golng out to their 
carriage, or job, or cab; it doesn’t matter now. It was all up 
trom that hour to the present. I went back to Box NuMBER 
Twenty. Fatal receptacle. It was empty. The play was 
going on, A great sensation-scene—an interior of a railway 
carriage, and wires (ceu)) all passing by (canvas on rollers, like 
the panoramas). The carriages lit; the passengers seen in- 
side in rugs and travelling-caps, sleeping or reading their 
newspapers. The murderer had got out ol the third-class car- 
riage, and was creeping along the footboard to carry out his 
infamous deed, to slow music. The house was darkened : not 
a sound could be heard. Even the box-keepers stood at the 
door, and looked on with interest. Another time all this 
would have amused me; but now, actually, when the stage 
murderer was leaning his hand on the first carriage door, 1 
rose up, left Box NuMBER ‘TWENTY, and went home, con- 
sumed with rage, despair, and disappointment. 

She married the Irish parson afler all/ He cut out the 
captain, as I suspected he would. He is now the Dean of 
Bailymascallion. The Venerable! Ha, ha! 





THE COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS. 


One of the most prevalent sentiments among cultivated peo- 
ple a hundred years ago seems to be dropping out of the cata 
logue of the cultivated virtues of to-day, even to its very idea. 
Nobody now thinks of striking a close personal friendship 
with his library. Yet there have been plenty of men, some of 
them the salt of the earth, who loved their books as they loved 
their parents or their children, for no better reason than that 
they were books; just as in the other case a man loves his 
mother simply because she is his mother, even though to the 
outside world she may seem as dull and unlovable a person as 
any that lives. Men of this extinct stamp read their books, 
but their affection for them had its roots not in what they read 
merely. They were far above the utilitarian ideas which reigao 
in the mind of the modern scholar. A book was to them a 
book, and a thing to be revered apart from its being also a 
thing to be read. A feeling of this kind is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from bibliomania, bibliophilia, or whatever else we 
may designate the passion for odd books, scarce editions, rare 
copies, for singularities of type and illustration, or costliness 
and luxury of binding. The latter is an eccentricity. The 
former is a broad and comprehensive superstition. The man 
with a love for all books thinks as meanly of the man who 
cannot love a book that has not something odd about its ex- 
ternals of paper, print, and binding, as the good old High and 
Dry parson of the beet sort would think of his brother who 
could not enjoy a religious service witbout a fuss about chasu- 
bles and albs. His library exercises over him that confused 
soothing influence.which a hard-worked man gets out of his 
pipe. A true smoker acquires a love for his pipe apart from 
its uses. It represents a thousand vague, delightful, intermin- 
able visions, and if he has a spark of imagination in him, it 
any assumes all the characteristics of a person in his 
eyes, only much more thoroughly satisfactory and sublime 
than any real person whom he knows. I! is just the same with 
a collection of books to a man of true bookish temper. They 
shine with beams of kindliness and comfort, an-i with a mild 
gravity, in his eyes. They diffuse an atmosphere of stillness 
and gentle warmth. To go out of the worl into bis library is 
like going from the raw air on a November day into the tropi- 
cal department at Sydenham. He experiences something 
— like a physical change of air aod temperature. 
ven stupid people and frivolous people do not seem quite so 
detestable among his books as they do in the dining-room or iv 
the street. The surrounding air seems to soften even stupidity 
and frivolity by its benign influence, and to make them a 
shade less hard to bear. 
The decay of what at worst would only be a harmless 
superstition is quite clear, and we venture to lament it. Mo- 
dern readers are of two kinds. They belong either to the 
class of general reader, or else to what may be called the 
special reader. What the first is everybody koows. It is for 
him that two new magazines are issued every other month, 
that padding is writen, and printed and published, that bad 
novels swarm forth as great clouds of locusis and darken the 
air and destroy all true literary fruit, that history and philo- 
sopby and art are all reduced to pleasant and portable forms, 
like come patent extractum carnis. ks to these men are 
a8 mere mile-posts to a swift aud hurried traveller. They 
chronicle the quantity which he has read—read, that is, after 
the wont and manner of the general reader. He has skimmed 
over so many, and rushed passed so many more. The name 
of each book calls up its own peculiarly bazy idea, reminds 
him that it gave him a notion about the French Revolution, 
or Oliver Cromwell, or the freedom of the will. What the 
notion was has escaped his recollection, but he has a perfect 
memory for the subject and the title and the author. These 
creatures, however, ict us not reason about ; look and pass on. 
The reader of the second stamp deserves our respect. His 
objects are admirable, and his means just and reasonable. 
Everybody who professes to have anything of the student 
about him will certainly imitate them, though he may well 
add other qualities and habits of hisown. The characteristic 
of people of this stamp is that ov seek books and value 
them solely for what ideas and information they can im- 
t. A book they have read is to them a shell left without a 
Cone, an orange that has been squeezed. They like books 
as minc¢s of notions and facts, to be well quarried and worked, 
and after that it does not matter what happens to them. 
They never get to surround a book with all sorts of plexsant 
associations and mild traditions, as they might do with a 
lace in which they had lived for a long time, or even with a 








told you they would find you out. See, see, he is going. I 





og who had a domestic position. Their heart, 


to use a familiar phrase, never warms to a book. The best 
book in the world, after they have sucked out of it all that 
they can get, remains nothing but printed paper between 
boards, just as there are plenty of people to whom a cathedral 
is only stone and mortar, and music only the regulated tink- 
ling of piano wires. There are those who would walk down 
the finest nave in Christendom without an emotion, and there 
are those who would find themselves in the noblest lib: of 
Europe without a stir of the pulse. And it is so at this day, 
perhaps with most of us, in one case as much as in the other ; 
certainty in the latter. We are so heated with practical 
eagerness to get at the substance of things, that all the earth 


has lost its grace, and been transfigured into a workshop or a 
uarry. In serious things the change forces itself on us. 
e may see it, too, in such a trifling matter as the disap- 
arance of the old reverent sentiment of a scholar 

or the outward and visible presence of his books. 

It is perhaps hard, in a world where so many things need 

jing, to complain of too much earnestness, and it would 

be more than bard to complain of it if earnestness necessarily 
involved avy deadness to the pleasant and delicate decora- 
tions of lie. Certainly, if a mau is absorbed in the discovery 
of truth, writing Principia or foundiog a philosophical system 
that is to set the human race op ils legs again, or investigating 
recondite and profitable questious uf physiology, he may be 
more than pardoned for caring little about bis books, or any- 
thing else that at best could only be a means to a more splen- 
did end. But then the writers of books and explorers of 
truths of this rank are not numerous, as the greatest optimist 
will be the first to admit. We get troublesome and not very 
useful people in their stead, who, while honestly Lelieving 
that they are renovating mankind, are in fact only boring 
them, and on the whole rather wasting their own time. The 
fussy souls who go up and down the universe preaching social 
science, for example, would scorn a man who should confess 
that he had a personal attachment to ‘his books, not less bit- 
terly than they would if they should détect any liking for a 
favourite horse or a pet dog, when, as they would tell him, 
there are so many immortal heathens in Gambia or Goree, so 
many famished Curistians inthe London streets, and so many 
paupers very unwell in the workhouse infirmaries. Are we 
never to have any enjoyment of our lives for these sepulchral 
minds? The only books for which they care are blue-books, 
reports of Commissions, light and airy narratives of cfficials 
harassed in oue place and of drainage preached in another. 
Appalling as this temper is, it spreads. Every day earnest- 
ness hooks some new victim, wortby from docility and excel- 
lence of motive of a better fate, into the horrid network of 
social statistics and reporis aud views. Even persons of a 
finer calibre than this are too aptto imitate an imposin 
search into the very nature and essence of things. They look 
down upon any sentiment which does not somehow bear ver 
straight and strongly upon the piece of businessin hand. 
Their gravity has no flexibility or play in it. Long rows of 
good and gracious books affect them not at all, or at least no 
more than asa cotton-mill affects an unimaginative cotton- 
spinner. They are barely able to appreciate or realize the 
sensa'ion with which, according to Michelet, a French pea- 
sant traverses and watches and tends the piece of land which 
he works with his hands, and which is hisown. The magic 
of property, the magic of literature, does not stand in the pre- 
sence of their too prosaic reason. They are too rationalistic 
for magic of any sort. All is clear as day to their enlighten- 
ment, and everything grows pale and dim, and even feeble, 
which does not prove or disprove something, which supplies 
no arguments, but only pleasant sensations, which contributes 
no facts, or figuree, or ideas to the universe of disputation, but 
only makes life a little easier. 

Southey, in some lines which are more delicious in senti- 

ment than excellent in versification or phrase, has given ex- 

— to feelings which a man is the worse for being igno- 

rant of :— 





My days among the dead are pass’d ; 
Around me | behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 

= never failing friends are they 
ith whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight iu weal, 
And seek relief in woe: 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew'd 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


The last two lines are very dreadful, but who does not feel a 
liking and a kindness for the writer in spite ofthem? An 
emotion which, even in the feebler kind of dilettante, is pleas- 
ing and creditable, becomes something much deeper and more 
impressive in a man of capacious character. People who can 
go through a country churchyard with an unmoved and stolid 
unconsciousness must have dull souls. There is something of 
the same impressiveness or pathos as one stands in the midst 
of the written memorials of accumulated human effort and 
labour acd genius. The student may sigh as he thinks what 
toil and hope and intrepid purpose confronts him on the shelves 
ot his own library, where a volume stands for the single mo- 
oument and relic of the life of a man. A churl may jeer as 
he reflects how many a man has scorned delights and lived 
laborious days to leave a volume which few people possess, 
and none ever think of looking into. But one of a higher 
temper finds this rather a tender thought than an excuse for 
ascoff. He feels at least that ‘tis pity if’tis true. Besides, 
the mere presence of a book on a shelf shows that the effort 
which it represents has not wholly spent itself. We know not 
what spark of thought a mere glance at its title on the cover 
may strike out in a ready mind. Anyhow, it is no more mat- 
ter for cynical jest than the author’s gravestone. The book is 
dead, so is the man who wrote it, but both in their time ma: 

have set some fine forces in motion, which have communi- 
cated some continuing impulse all through space. We can 
never exactly measure out and nicely apportion the energy 
which either man or book | have released and set in mo- 
tion. The deadest book of old time is at least as interesting 
as an old suit of armour; a man has once lived and done his 
stroke of fighting inside of it. And in books that are not 
dead, which gives us ideas or give us mere pleasure, there is 
even a certain religiosity. A book is in one sense incorporeal, 
while in another it is at least as corporeal as a graven image. 
Its mere presence is suggestive, and reminds us how, here 
even more than elsewhere, other men labour, and we enter 
into the fruit of their labour. Nobody feels so deeply the debt 
which a man owes to the best and wisest of his fellows, dead 
or liviug, as the scholar who feels towards bis books as to- 
wards his more fleshly friends. It is only a sentiment, but it 
is a very comfortable one, and it is not sterile. It is not 
forced paracux to say thata man may sometimes be far more 
profitably employed in ——— his bookshelves in medita- 





live mood, than if he were to pull this or that volume down 
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THE ALBION. 








and take to 1eading it ; just as two friends may hold sweeter 
os in perfect silence together than if they were talking 
e time, 


———_e-——. 


ELEPHANTS. 


To write anything new about these well-known beasts is 
not an easy matter. Our natural history books have described 
them till we are in Engiand almost as familiar with the 
“lordly elephant” as with the “ honest ox,” or all-enduring 

eddy; and if aught had been left unsaid, Sir Emerson Ten- 
nant’s book on Ceylon has given the subject, one would sup- 
pose, an exhaustive ventilation. I have lived so long, how- 
ever, gst these ls, in a country where an elephant 
is as much part of a man’s family as the pig is in Pat’s shiel- 
ing, that I may possibly have picked up a few stray facts, and 
a few little traits, that have escaped the observation of other 
writers, but are yet not unworthy of note. 

Notwithstanding all this notoriety, it is a remarkable fact 
that there is hardly an animal in the world whose form has 
been so ill represented and whose actions so grotesquely cari- 

tured as the elephant. I positively cannot bring to my re- 
collection a ——- drawing, or engraving of this noble 
creature which could be called correct. On one occasion an 
illustrated periodical, generally remarkable for the excellence 
of its woodcuts, gravely published the “ view of an elephant 
race,” in which the ponderous competitors were depicted, not 
only going like greyhounds ventre d terre over the plain, but 
taking flying leaps over five-barred gates and bullfinches! I 
happened to be behind the scenes as regards the origin and au- 
thors of this remarkable four d’urtis/e, and can affirm that the 
sketch was sent as a hoax, and that none were so astonished 
at its publication as the designers. I will not say that all re- 
presentations I have seen of the animal have been cqually tra- 
vestied; but it is by no means uncommon to see elephants 
— with hocks like horses, or, on the other hand, legs 
ike stalactites. And so, in default of illustrations, let us try 
our best in making a word picture of our subject before relat 
ing some little anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, regarding 








m. 

The largest elephant known belonged, I believe, to one of 
the Nawdbs of Oude, long before the territory came under 
British rule, but at what precise epoch I am at this moment 
upable to state. It is said to have measured 12(t. in height— 
&@ monstrovs animal certainly. 1 doubt whether a specimen 
reaching 10ft., could now be found. The ordinary height is 
8ft.; and in the Hon. East India Company’s Comm! iat 7h. 
was the minimum height at which these animals were pur- 
chased for baggage purposee. In his wild state the full-grown 
bull elephant is a majestic creature, holding his head above 
the level of his back, which gives him an air of vigour, soon 
changed after capture and domestication into a sluggish 
slouch. With “Sawaree” or riding animals, however, who 
are never subjected to heavy loads, great pains are taken to 
retain the erect position of the head. And the mabouts or 
drivers in the service of native nobles carry this point to an 
extravagant and ugly extent, just as their “ saYses” or grooms 
make a caricature of the natural and beautiful arch ofa 
horse’s neck. When standing quietly, with the top of his 
skull just a little above the level of the dorsal arch, and bis 
massive forehead nearly perpendicular, the end of the ele- 
phant’s nose (or trunk) should be a little clear of the ground, 
which it can be extended to reach by mere elongatiun of it- 
self, without lowering of the hcad. The tusks should be 
thick, white, pointed, curviog downwards and forwards, and 
reaching about half way down tLe trunk. The forebead and 
anteal aspect of the trunk is more or less dabbled with whitish 
and tawny and bluish spots, baving a leprous appearance ; and 
the flaps of the ears are also spotted, but to a less degree, with 
those colorrs. The ears in the Asiatic elephant do not hang 
lower than the chin ; but the African species has them much 
larger, extending, in fact, all over the shoulder, and as low 
down asthe elbow. The lower or free edges of the ears— 
what with incessant flapping, and the friction of thorns and 
branches—get quickly jagged and torn, and a smooth cdged 
ear is a very rare point of perfection in a Sawarce elephant. 
The arms or fore legs are a model of strength and beauty, but 
the hind legs, which are smaller and shorter from the knee 
downward, are comparatively poor, and look awkward. 
Heavy, massive skin bulges over the elbows, and overhangs the 
knees (almost in kuickerbocker fashion) - The back describes 
a considerable arch, and the belly slopes downwards with very 
little curve from the breast to the interfemoral region. The 
tail is massive at its root, quite straight, and should just touch 
the grouad, the end being Irivged round with a single 10w of 
bristies as thick as duck’s quills. The feet should be laige, 
but not too flat; the fore pair nearly circular, the bind pair 
oval. Twice round the fore foot should measure the animal's 
height, and the body (exclusive of the head) should be exactly 
contained in a square. 

Without entering into dry details of the external anatomy 
of the elephant, 1 will venture on a few remarks of a nature 
sufficiently popular to admit of being known by the general 
reader. 

The extremity of the trunk is cleft laterally, the anteal or 
forware part being produced into a blunt poict; the posterior 
half shorter, and in the shape of two cushions or pads side by 
side. This point and these pads act like finger and thumb, 
and by their means the elephant is able to pick up so small an 
object as a pin from the ground. But for ordinary purposes 
of prehension the animal sweeps up by the side of the trunk’s 
extremity whatever it wishes to seize, and holds it by taking 
a “half turn,” or bending the tip of the truok, round the ob- 
ject. lo grezing, it plucks up thus tuft after tuft of grass with 
great ¢ase and celerity, fans and dusts itself with the bough of 
a tree, rips off and peels the bark of the peepul and burgot 
(Ficus indicus and religiosus), its favourite food, and in fact, 
employs the member as dexterously as the monkey does its 
hand. Small objects, such as rice, wheat, or peas, are sucked 
up the tubular nostrils for some way, and then blown into the 
mouth. Water ie obtained and drunk in the same manner. 
Stolid and imperturbable as the t e of the elephant 
is, the eye is very eloquent of the animal’s feelings. In a state 
of calm it is exceedingly mild and gentle in appearance, being 

and softened by the ample lashes above and below: 

but when the animal is alarmed or angry the veil of hair is at 
once withdrawn, and the eyeball protrudes with a peculiarly 
keen look of its glittering iris. This may be observed when a 
approaches an elephant even of the quietest disposition; 

and it is as well therefore to wait for the drooping of the lid 
before proceeding to pat or even feed the animal. In spite of 
its almost human sagacity, the brain of the elephant is very 
small. In an ordinary sized animal it weighsabout 91b. The 
cerebellum, that part of the brain supposed to preside over the 
nerves of movement and volition, is large comparea to the rest, 
and the fifth pair or nerves of smelling are very much devel- 
oped, The great size of the head is owing to the immense 
thickness of the cellular portion between the outer skull and 





the bey x lip being merely the edge of a triangular excavation 
in the lower or inner side of the origin of the trunk, which 
forms the roof of the mouth. The lower lip is triangular, and 
fits ey into the excavation or roof of the mouth when 
closed. he tongue is emall, as smooth as satin, without ps- 
pille, and tied to the floor of the mouth by its whole length, so 
that its motion is limited to a heaving up and down of its cen- 
tral part. Nevertheless, it app just as «ffi in masti- 
cating and swallowing as the tongue of any other animal. 
The skin of the elephant, tough and thick as it seems, is highly 
sensitive, insomuch that the animal is very careful to keep it- 
self shaded and wetted under a hot sun, or covered with mud 
or dust to protect itself from. moequitoes. They bleed as readily 
as horses from the attacks of the large gadflies which infest 
the hills in Siam and Tenasserim. The skin is entirely devoid 
of hair, but scattered over with shape bristles, which prick the 
hand in patting the anima). 

As regards the bony structure of the elephant, it may be re- 
marked, en passant, that it has twenty pairs of ribs, so that al- 
most the whole body within is encompassed by bone ; that 
there is no clavicle (collar bone), but small shoulder bladee : 
and that the bones of the fore and hind legs, and their extre- 
mitics, are much the same as in the arm and leg of a man, but 
broader and stouter in proportion. So similar, indeed, are many 
of the bones of an elepbant to those of a human being, that 
they have been more than once mistaken by professed natura- 
lists for the fossil remains of giants! 

The teeth are from six to ten in number. This sin.ularirre- 
gularity is owing to the fact that the molars, or grinders, are 
shed and renewed no less than six times during the animal’s 
lite, and that occasionally the old molars remain for some time 
after the new ones have emerged and come into use. So that 
there may be eight in use at one time, and only four at another. 
Every one is familiar with the tusks of an elephant, but many 

ave never seen its jaw teeth or grinders. These are great 
oval solid blocks, each fixed to the jaw by four fangs shaped 
like the eccentric cogs of a wheel. The molar ot a full-sized 
elephant is about a foot in length by seven inches broad and 
six deep (exclusive of the fangs, which are about 34 inches 
more). Like the grirders of rodentia (rats, squirrels, or hares), 
the molar of the elephant has little more than its grinding 
surface exposed from the gum. The entire tooth is deeply di- 
vided by a series of perpendicular parallel transverse plates of 
dentine, or hard tooth-bone, coated with enamel, the inter- 
spaces of each plate being filled with softer bone, answering 
the purposes of stuffing or cement. The development of these 
teeth is minutely described by Cuvier, Camper, Corse, Blake, 
Hunter, and otber eminent anatomists, and the most remarka- 
ble peculiarity in the process is that the new molar forms 
behind the old one, not, as in all other animals, below it. The 
tusks, it must be remarked, are in truth not tusks (name ap- 
plied to the canine or eye teet! ), but incisors. They are pre 
ceded by a small pair, which fail early, and they grow till the 
animal dies, sometimes attainiog 8 or 9 feet in length, and 
200ib. each in weight.—Old Log. 





—_——o—__ -- 
THE ART OF QUOTATION. 

It is fortunate for the House of Commons that some of its 
members take a lively interest in classical English literature ; 
but it would add to its credit if these members were not alone 
intrusted with the duty of supplying Parliament witb quota- 
tions, A very litt!e labour on the part of ordinary speakers 
would save us the fun of those proverbs, couplets, aud phrases 
which they gracelessiy borrow from such men as Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Lowe. Tacir practice in this respect is becoming an 
intolerable nuisance. Mr. Bernal Osborne seizes some recon- 
dite joke of the last century, or Mr. Gladstone fuggests a po- 
litical application in « verse of Horace, and straightway we 
bear these unfortunate “ allusions” being ectioed by a dozen 
dull gentlemen when they proceed to address their consti- 
tuencies. ‘There are many original epithets coined in the 
House—notably those of Mr. Bright—which do not come un 
der this category. Such pbrases as the “Cave of Aduilam” 
are practic lly useful in suggesting a great deal io the fewest 
possible words, aud come to be used in the House and out ot 
the House us a matter of public convenience. We speak of 
the sickening repetition of particular quotations, which, by 
the time they have travelled through the current politics of & 
session, generally lose their original meaning aud become lia- 
ble to the imost tingular niisconstructions. Mr. Childers, in 
his specch of Ist week, made but one “ poetical” quota- 
tion; what necessity was there for its being that unhappy 
couplet— 

“ It may Lave been well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down staire *” 


which has really been done to death during the past few 
months? A fit companion to this misquoted quotation was 
that old story of “ abusing the plaint fi’s attorney,” which Mr. 
Childirs oree more brought lorward. It it is necessary for 
members of Parliament to be playful, at least they should play 
on their own ground, To borrow another man's quotations 
is an unnecessary aud rsultless form of plagiarism which may 
become a gener«! and ¢ ffensive vice. 

Our newspapers have caught the same habit of carcless ap- 
propriation and repetition. Easy quotations—bits of dog- 
Latin and scraps of French—bave always been common; but 
of late years there has grown up a fashion in phrases. Who- 
ever takes the trouble to turn carefully over last year’s file of 
a London morning paper, will there perceive the i 


would scarcely be a sowweper, We are accistomed to 
these familiar crumbs of erudition ; and, although it is bard to 
find a reason for saying in Latin that which it is quite as easy 
to express fully and concisely in English, we bear such occa- 
sional affectations no great grudge. : 

We consider, however, that a stand ought to he made 
against the too audacious repetition of old stories and bi:toii 
cal illustrations on the part of Parliamentary orators and 
journaliste. It is impossible to submit to more than one re- 
cital in a week of the tale of Robert the Bruce and the spider. 
We would protest, also, against the exhibition of Achilles’ 
hee] more than once a fortnight. Actseon has grown old and 
wrinkled in journalistic use ; and Cesar on the banks of the 
Rubicon has become & standing bore. In fact, a great boon 
would be conferred on the public by journalists forming a 
compact among themselves to banish henceforward from their 
writings a large number of heroes and heroines who have al- 
ready done ample service. A small weekly magazine might 
be published, iu which the namcs of such persons as were 
henceforth to be regarded as, in a literary sense, defunct should 
be chronicled. hen the Bretons have allowed their dead 
elatives to remain a certain time underground,thereto receive 
the cus‘omary homage of visits and fresh wreaths, they dig up 
bones and place them on a shelf in a building set apart for the 
purpose, with the name and age of the deceased written on the 
board underneath. We should be glad to see a similar reli- 
quaire built for the reception of ancient dotes, metaphors, 
and similes. With a peaceful sigh we should witness the 
shelving of Don Quixote’s windmill, of the ass’s jawbone 
which Samson used, of he wart-on Oliver Cromwell’s face. 
These objects have contributed so largely to modern literature 
that they deserve an old age of honoured repose. If it was 
deemed premature to shelve altogether an illustration its use 
might be moderated by the imposition of a fine. Among the 
announcements in the journal of which we have spoken there 
might be placed some such notices as the following:—“1. No 
journalist, wri ing of the Atlantic Cable, shall speak of Puck 
putting a girdle round the earth, under a penalty of five shil- 
lings. 2. Whoever shall relate the story of Mrs. Partington 
attempting to brush back the Atlantic with a broom, and pro- 
ceed to treat of the advance of the ‘great unwashed,’ shall 
receive a stripe from each of the members of Parliament who 
used the simile during the last session. 3. The story of King 
Canute, much worn, has been shelved. 4. Whoever, not being 
a minor poet, and therefore licensed, shall steal Sir John 
Suckling’s metaphor of the mice-like feet, or that of ‘making 
babies in cach other’s eyes, which nearly everybody who has 
hitherto written has stolen, shall be foroicdem thereafter to 
appear in any print published within the United Kingdom.” 

bere is no doubt that these, or similar laws, would tell 
hardly upon at least one newspa) whose learning and apt- 
nes3 of illustration are matters of wonder to the outer world. 
But in the end they would grant an inestimable boon to so- 
ciety. bibiti fined, as an experiment, to a short 
space of time—against the admission of classic names would 
also be a temporary benefit; and if the newspaper to which 
we mfer happened to find its “leaders” shortened by half 
their original length, the vacant space might worthily be oc- 
cupied by telling police cases. Something of this kind must 
really be done. Apparently men are nowadays too busy to 
read for themselves such graces of illustration as they may re- 
quire for their speech, or lecture, or article. They do not 
even take some guide-book to quotation, by doing which they 
might secure variety, if not novelty. They appear t> have a 
vague notion that quotation is a necessity, and that any other 
quotation is as good as any other quo'ation. They do not seek 
to acquire areputation for deep and varied study, like Lord 
Lyttor ; they do not even desire to suine with the refiect'on of 
borrowed wit; they bave only a bazy notion that it is proper 
avd correct to have quotations, and they lay rude fingers on 
tkose woich lie nearest them. The consequence is that we are 
getung rather tired of these venerable decorations. We cease 
laugh, like Mr. Childers’ audience, at what we have been 
called upon to laugh at any time these past two years. We 
begin to rebel against the infliction, aud to bunger secretly 
for the total extermination of story-tellers. The funny sug- 
gestions about the scandals of Greek mythology, the ingenious 
allusions to the opinions of Sir Roger ce Coverley, the happy 
recitals of those old, old tales of Curran, and Grattan, and Fox, 
bave driven-the reader of modern periodical literature into 4 
state of sullen isritation. He bas grown to wish anecdotal 
literature at the bottom of the sea. His next step will be to 
wish modern writers and orators there also, if they do not be- 
tray a liule compunction in dragging forward these dingy 
rags cf reference to cover their own literary nakedness,—Lon- 
don Teview. 








—_————_»——__—_ 
HUNTSMEN’S PLEASURES AND PERPLEXITIES. 
BY “ CECIL.” 


There are very few pursuits in life more intimately con” 
nected with the extremes of delight ard disappointment, to- 
gether with all the intermediate gradations, than that of a 
huntsman, eithcr amateur or professional. The offspring of a 
favourite sire and dam create much anxiety when sent to 
quarters; and, giving the brightest hopes the precedence, let 
us coptemplate the intense satisfaction when they come home 
with scarcely any reduction in their numbers, straight and 
promising, full of vigour and confidence—one of the litter only 
a trifie too big, having been so well cared for ; another scarce- 

ising to attain the standard, being from its birth the 





of pet sayings which reporter and editor agreed in observing, 
and, if he turns to the files of half a dozen country papers he 
will tind the same phrases occurring at the same time. 
Doubtless, the country papers adopt the same fashion with 
— boldness. When, for instance, the volunteer force was 

rst established, it was almost impossible to fiod a leader in a 
country paper which did not contain the words “ un fait ac 
compli.” For a month or two the phrases was pretty well 
confined to the volunteer movement ; but, as the particular 
use of it died down, it was applied indiscriminately to all sorts 
of subjects. Many phrases attain to a popularity of only a 
few days. If the Puli Mall Gazette, for example, publish an 
article on ‘“‘The Fenian Jtaison d'etre,’ the words “raison 
d’etre” are to be seen for two or three weeks afterwards crop- 
ping up in provincial journals, then in current magazincs, 
and, finally, in the police reports of the London papers. 
French phrases, as a rule, are one of the abominations of mo- 
dern newspapers, and would be, even where they correctly 
printed. There is more than one newspaper in London 
whose Paris correspondent appears to think that his intimate 
knowledge of the French language is revealed by the use of 
such apt phrases as “ esprit de corps,” “en revanche,” and 
“tant pis ;” while for Latin quotations, there is scarcely one 
in use which has not the ancient and fish-like smell of the ele- 
mentary echool-books whence they were gathered. These are 
the orthodox ornaments of modern journalism. A newspaper 
without ‘‘otium cum dignitate,” “laborare est orare,” 





the cranial cavity. The mouth is small, the part answering to 





“ omne ignotum pro est,” and similar sentences, 


cost dimivutive of the family, and yet so full of quality. Re- 
verse this picture, and only two or three mean-looking pup- 
pies, though of equally good parentage, crouch in separate 
corners of the yard, indicating the ill-treatment that has cowed 
their spirits, and the want o sufficient nourishment that has 
emaciated their frames. Then there is the distemper to con- 
tend against ; and so diverse are the symptoms of the sad dis- 
order, that remedies eminently successful in some cases are 
destructive in others. How refreshing in the summer, ere the 
sun’s ardent heat parches the surface of the , to wander 
forth with the whole force of the kennel, and, while yet se- 
cured in couples, inculcate in the young darlings the 

ficance of the timid hare as she is purposely aroused from her 
form in view, much to the annoyance of the short-sighted 
hero of the velveteen, who is too stern in intellect to remem- 
ber that such early lessons preserve the lives of many of his 
protégés. On the other hand, with an unruly 

maletactors wild as hawke, and whippers-in of equal tempera- 
ment, contemplate the confusion that ensues it a hare chance 
to cross their path. Cub-hunting ensues, and what delight 
the huntsman experiences in finding that the litter of cubs are 
even more numerous than his most sanguine led 
him to suppose. But still more enchanting that his young 
entry display their instincts so admirably, and that the intro- 
duction of Lora Yarborough’s Vaulter, Sir Watkin Wynn’s 
Painter, and Mr. Foljambe’s Barrister has done the kennel 
great service. What vexation ensues when on a fine autum- 
pa) morning covert after covert is drawa without a trace of @ 
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Still, he dare not ap- 
oach the scene of action, or, indeed, render himself visible, 
owing he would subject himself to the reproaches he so 
well deserves. A wild pack of hounds will destroy more 
hares in one morning’s cub-hunting, where there are not any 
foxes, than would suffice a vixen and her family a whole 
year; while with a fair supply of rabbits they would take 
none. 

Then comes the commencement of the season, with all its 
phases of ho and joys, excitements and disappointments. 
On a delightful morning, the sun dimmed by transient clouds, 
scarcely indicating the current of air which comes from the 
east with a trifling inclination from the south, a moderate 
field composed of sportsmen is at the place of meeting. Full 
of hope the pack is cheered into a favourite copse, and scarce- 
ly have they entered it when the well-known deep note of a 
scion of old Cromwell’s proclaims 4 fox on foot. Simulta- 
neously hosts of pheasants arise on the further side, confirm- 
ing the impression that those beautiful specimens of the 
feathered creation are not annihilated by an animal too com- 
monly denounced and made the scapegoat of more formidable 
and guilty delinquents. A brace of foxes causes a division of 
the forces, quite evident by there being two packs running in 
different quarters, and making a circuit of the wood intersec- 
ing each other’s line. One yery narrowly escapes being chop- 
‘ped ; this proves a salutary caution; he immediately breaks 
away and is viewed by the under whip. Having previously 
headed short back, this is a fortunate event, as the hounds 
that were hunting him coming to a check, quickly fly to the 
well-known voice, and, attended by a patient field, are en- 
abled to settle to the scent with truth and steadiness, and then 
away they go racing over the glorious grass ground at a ter- 
rific speed. Th® first whip has a difficult task to perform, 
that of stopping those hounds that are still running the other 
fox in covert, and having done so, to get them to the head 
with all due despatch. ful performance of that duty is 
very significant of the capabilities and disposition of a whip- 

-in, and may fall to the sbare of a first or second whip, 
dependent upon their positions when a fox breaks covert. A 
slight check about the expiration of the first ten minutes af 
fords an adventitious opportunity of getting the pack together. 
They hit it off, and all the men are elate with joy; each of 
them has done his duty,and the hounds are doing theirs. 
The blood of the Rally woods, the Contests, the Shiners, down 
to the Furriers and Bluecaps of old, is alternately racing for 
the lead ; it is difficult to determine which has the best of it, 
and all who know the yalue of pedigree are delighted that 
such good breeding exists in the pack. At this crisis there is 
no great amount of cry ; the pace will not permit of it. Cen- 
sure has been expressed concerning certain fashionable packs 
of the day that they are deficient of tongue. It is an asscrtion 
that 1 cannot respond to. But, as the scene is laid, hounds 
are racing away, the bardest riders can do no mischief, while 
formidable fences, with now and then a brook, thin their 
ranks. A large wood is in perspective, when the fear is that 
the fox will reach it, and by meeting with others of his spe- 
cies thereby save his life. Fortunately he skirts it—perbaps 
he never visited it before, for he is now seven miles from his 
loved abode, and from distress making an abrupt turn to the 
left, hounds come toa check. On such trying occasions the 
talented huntsman leaves them to their own instincts, for this 
is the most critical period in the life of afox. The elect of 
the field aid the good intention by remaining perfectly still, 
though too much merit must not be accorded them, as they 
are very glad to have an opportunity of doing so, their horses 
being nearly pumped. Old Potentate’s happy talent is dis- 
played with beautiful effect by a grandson who knows so well 
the dying efforts of a dodging fox. There is no flashing wild- 
ness in him or any of his comrades; steadily they swing round 
to the spot where they last owned the scent, and, again re- 
covering it, hunt it patiently over a few fields with short 
headings back in different directions, when, at the expiration 
of some five minutes, they roll him over in the midst of a spa- 
cious pasture. 

Now comes “ the winter of our discontent.” A boisterous 
night is seldom the harbinger of a hunting morning, and if 
the day be equally unpropitious, sport cannot reasonably be 
anticipated, more especially in exposed situations, and in a 
bad scenting country. To add to these difficulties and disap- 
pointments, I will suggest a wild fleld of all classes, many of 
whom, assuming the duties of an army of occupation, take up 
positions on the surrounding heights, the beiter to observe the 
strategy of the proceedings. Foxes may be found, but they 
are perpetually headed ; and an unruly field is one of the most 
vexatious opponents to sport that masteis of hounds have to 
contend against. Unless they rigidly enforce order there is 
generally an individual or two persistently prone to do mis- 
chief, and render himself ridiculously conspicuous. A mor- 
bid love of notoriety, the companion of a very weak mind— 
perchance a desire to appear in print as a perpetrator of a dis- 
— act, rather than remain in obscurity—may be a mo- 

ve; but, however it may arise, the pranks and practices of 
such persons are not the less to be deprecated. Karly this 
season I witnessed one of the most wanton and abominable 
acts practised by a person of this species, whose antecedents 
Would have led to the oye that he could not be guilty 
Of such an outrage, for his father was one of the best sports- 
men in the country, and his uncle a master of hounds of very 
high repute. On the occasion alluded to, the hounds had 
found in a small covert, from which the fox speedily broke 
away, and was viewed. So bad was the scent, that the per- 
severing pack could scarcely own it, but were bringing it up 
a hedgerow with all diligence, when this astonishing indivi- 
dual rode at the fence in front of them. A more reckless or 

i i had the 

pace, his position would have been 
equally good in one field as the other. Astonishment is the 
term that can be applied to such an act of inconsis- 

tency. Happily there are but few in any hunt so prone to 
mischief; but yet how often are hounds defeated by the reck- 
less riding of crowded field, such as are often encountered in 
the shires. This is the more conspicuous on days with only 
4 seoetona, cones, hates in some situations than others, whep 
hounds perhaps run merrily over a few fields, and then, 
coming to a check, their efforts are ysed by a heavy 
charge of cavalry rushing on the dismayed pack with all the 
impetuosity of wild Indians without a leader. It is but poor 
encouragement to masters of hounds when their best efforts 
are frustrated by inadvertency ; and, <-> in many in- 
stances certain sums are 6u bed towards the expenses of 
ivalent to 
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REFINEMENT. 


The tendescy of moral and religious teaching is often to 
draw broad lines of distinction between good and bad people 
which do me has been truly remarked, seem to answer to 
apything in the real everyday world. There is a legend with 
which we are all familiar from our childhood, in which the 
hero is represented as having to decide once for all between the 
respective attractions of virtue and of pleasure. And such a 
choice is generally put before us by moralists and preachers as 
the one which most men and women are called upon once at 
least in their career to make. But, in fact, one soon becomes 
aware that thia is not the precise shape in which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, any moral alternative comes to us. There 
is no such clear belt of light and shadow which divides one 
man’s life from another’s. Wheat and tares, sheep and goats, 
wise and unwise virgins, faithful and unfaithful servants, pro- 
a and thrifty sons, are broad Biblical types of character 
which may serve to mark and illustrate the divergencies be- 
tween the ultimete results of a reiigi and an irreligi 
principle. But if we lay aside theological ideas of prefection, 
and turn rather to practical dissimilarities between men and 
women as they exist in common life, such classifications cease 
to fulfil their purpose. They are too haps ey and peremp- 
tory. People, we find, are not usually either sheep or goa‘ 





but something half-way between the two. The choice Shick 
a modern Hercules has to make is generally not between vir- 
tue and vice, but between whole virtue and half virtue—be- 
tween moral excellence as it appears to the unworldly idealist, 
and that moderate minimum of moral excellenee which is com- 
patible with success and advancement in the world. Few, 
except the most abandoned, boldly profess to regard success as 
the sole object to be attained irrespectively of all moral con- 
siderations whatever. The end, it is generally allowed, does 
not sanctify and justify every sort of means. Most ple 
would admit that the philosophy usually attributed to Mach- 
iavelli was indefensible and to be shunned, and would per- 
haps deliberately refuse to enter on a course of swindling, 
lying, and bypocrisy even if it led assuredly to distinction and 
power. But they would not in practice consent to adopt the 
opposite extreme, and to give up worldly advantages for the 
Quixotic pursuit of moral perfection. They would coms to a 
sort of compromise with themselves upon the subject; and 
would think that on the whole they did their duty sufficiently 
if, in the race after success, they kept within the obvious 
limits otjhonesty and iniegrity, and abstained from all that was 
notoriously bad and base. A goat no one wants of course to be, 
but after all, they would say, one cannot afford in this sublun- 
—- of existence to be too much of a sheep. 

‘art of the explanation of the apparent anomaly lies in the 
truth that when once a man’s leading principle in life has be- 
come tie cultivation of himself, and the satisfaction of the ac- 
quired moral taste which is a second nature to him, he no 
longer judges of things from the point of view of those who 
are content with setting before them the ordinary ethical stan- 
dards of society and the world. Moral excellence, as the 
statesman or the social philosopher uses the term, is not what 
it is to the man who works away constantly at self-improve- 
ment. The virtue of modesty and self-abnegation may be 
taken as a case in point. If the interests of society alone are 
to be consulted, it is clear that modesty and self-devotion in 
individuals might easily be carried to an excess. True it is 
that, as long as human nature is human nature, errors in this 
direction ure few and exceptional. Nevertheless, they may 
be imagined as existing, and indeed are occasionally, if rarely, 
found, and, when they are found, it cannot be denied that so- 
ciéty suffers from them. Let us suppose, for i , that a 
spirit of self-sacrifice yor of modesty prevented a 
statesman of the highest powers from accepting office, 
a good lawyer from consenting to be made a 
Chancellor, or a model parson from taking a proffered bishop- 
ric. Some good would result from the example of disinter- 
estedness which refusals of this sort would give to the general 
public. On the other hand, the State would lose the services 
of some of its best men, and their individual sensibilities would 
thus have been indulged at the expense of the commonwealth. 
It is not often that extreme instances of this description are 
to be seen. In minor matters, however, it does very fre- 
quently happen that a man’s cultivated instincts prevent him 
from occupying the position for which he is best adapted. 
If we take Aristotle’s definitions of some of the more social 
virtues, we shall perceive how little a politician may appreci- 
ate the temperament which a Quixotic self cultivator would 
most admire. Aristotle’s consummate character does not 
think too highly of himself. But it is equally his duty not to 
think of himself too meanly. He will not assert himself too 
mucb, but he will be just as careful not to assert himself too 
little. The golden mean, according to the great Greek politi- 
cal pee, consists in perwene wd knowing what one is 
really worth, and in bearing oneself accordingly. Modern mo- 
rality of the finest kind would scarcely express itself in simi- 
lar language. A modern model character cares little about 
thinking too meanly of bimself, or about withdrawing himself 
unnecessarily into the shade, provided that he could be certain 
never to assume a virtue which he does pot =. or to at- 
tract an attention of which in his heart he feels himself only 
half deserving. And, in their journey through the world, re- 
fined people accordingly perceive that they are pretty sure to 
be eclipsed. They go generally to the wall, and know that it 
is their destiny to do so. Society is less learned, less acute, 
less sensible than its most cultivated members. It accepts a 
fool, if he swears long enough and loudly enough that he is a 
genius. Accustomed to hear the common mass of people 
proclaiming their own powers or qualities in a stento- 
rian voice, if a man — nothing about himself, his neighbours 
end by thinking very little of him. Refinement, however, does 
not lower its own internal standard to date the rough 
ways and ideas of the world. Trumpets are being loudly 
blown on all sides of it, it has to listen every hour to loud pro- 
fessions and to exaggerated estimates; but it cannot bring it- 
self to blow a trumpet in its turn, merely because trumpet- 
blowing is the order of the day. The that never crows 
at all must always inevitably be overcrowed. And to be over- 
crowed is the n fate, in this life, of the best birds of the 
lot. In the Church, in the Law, in commerce, and even in 
science, heaven helps him who does not scruple to help him- 
self; and leaves to his fate the scrupulous idealist who is con- 
tent to belong to the number of those martyrs of reflaement— 
the illustrious obscure. 

Side by side of the neither wholly scrupulous nor wholly 
— people one sees occasionally others, of a differ- 
ent bre and nature altogether, who are their superiors 











bably in intellect, in power, in refinement, and in learning, 
but who are destined to cut far less of a prominent figure 
the world. The distinction that separates the latter from 





their more rough and ready, and therefore more successful 





get on or to make his 
way. It is assumed by the world at large that there is a spe- 
cies of moral finish and mental which unfite its pos- 
sessor for the task of jostling with a crowd, or for seizing the 
many obvious opportunities with which the path of fortune is 
strewn. The man ofthe world considers such refinement as 
a sort of disease, the result perhaps of over-pedantry, or a too 
highly-strung organisation. He does not actually despise z, 
but he looks on itasasort of greenhouse exotic, too 

and feeble for the bracing atmosphere of ordinary business. 
That he is right in believing it to be a drawback for most 
secular pursuits is undeniable. There is scarcely a profession, 
except indeed such as are artistic, in which keen sensibility is 
not disadvantageous. A man does not become a judge, ora 
bishop, or a millionaire, by consistently humouring, at all 
costs, his finer instinct ; the gunpowder which produces great 
effects in every position of life is of a coarse kind, and masy 
a successful ambition hes been gratified simply because on 
critical occasions the man, to use a popular phrase, has put 
his sensitiveness or his scruples into his pocket. When the 
fastidious and the select cast their eyes about them, and count 
up the number of times they have been passed in the race by 
their inferiors, they are very apt to complain bitterly of the 
state of society in which such things are possible. Genius, 


ts, | reserve, cultivation, seem to be everywhere unduly weighted. 


That what is light and worthless should occasionally be seen 
floating on the surface they regard as part of the Providential 
arrangement of nature, but they feel it hard that sterling 
moral qualities should actually @ kind of lead round a 
man’s feet, weighing him down and keeping his head under 
the level of tne stream. That inferiority should now and 
then be first is a tolerable evil; that it should occupy,s van- 
tage ground, and have a start over what is better than itself, 
= cannot understand. 

efinement, while complaining bitterly of the folly and in- 
justice of mankind, constantly consoles itself with the reflec- 
tion that, if it is not successful, it is at any rate virtuous and 
noble. Atthe end of a silent life of honourable obscurity, the 
man who has been left behind comforts his soul by recurring 
continually to the fact that, after all, he has not “ dero 
like the rest. He too might have been as famous, but that he 
would not consent to be as unscrupulous or as vulgar-spirited, 
asthey. Like the Pharisee in the parable, be thanks God 
that he is not as other men, not as this Prime Minister, not as 
that Bishop, not as that Chief Justice. He has gained no title, 
but he has lost no friend. He has not hung about great men, 
or winked at wicked men, or fondled attorneys, or voted 
against his conscience, or flattered a constituency, or joined 
in the hue and cry against a Broad Church Professor or a 
High Church Bishop. If he has been left in the shade, it is 
because he never would crawl into the sunshine. This is the 
sort of extreme unction which refinement at the close of its 
course administers to itself, and there is a sort of balm and 
pleasantness in such thoughts. In some measure they are 
justifiable and proper. Refinement is nobler and more virtu- 
ous than vulgarity, self-abuegation than self-assertion, humil- 
ity—even if overstrained—than “Brummagem” merit and 
success. But it would be an inadequate conception of what 
refinement or cultivation comes to if we were to consider it 
as simply identical with superior virtue. It is rather of the 
nature of a luxury than a virtue—a luxury which connotes a 
high condition of intellect and character, but still a luxury. 
The man who possesses virtue in spite of all difficulties and 
trials has a right to look for a reward. If he is religious, he 
trusts to be compensated hereafter for his self-imposed priva- 
tions. If he has no hopes or aspirations beyond the limits of 
this world, he looks for the approbation of his friends, his fel- 
low-men, or of posterity, as the case may be; or perhaps finds 
in the consciousness of his having saved others his real re- 
ec Refi t can hardly place itself on this eleva- 
ted level. In abstaining from the tricks and meannesses 
around him, the refined man has, in truth, been indulging a 
finished and luxurious taste. He has not eaten his cake in 
the ordinary way, but he has eaten itin another. His enjoy- 
ment bas consisted in abstaining from vu'gar a 
and in living his own higher life. He has not sold himself to 
the world, but has remained his own master, and feasted on 
the delicious fruits of independence and cultivated isolation. 
if be ever feels inclined to cavil at this matter-of-fact way of 
putting his position, be has only to consider that his refine- 
ment has not cost him any of those struggles and battles 
against self which a formed habit of virtue a He 
has in reality been what he is, because he could not have 
made up his mind to be otherwise. To have gone bowing 
and smirking through the world would have cost him a price 
that he never could have resolved to pay. He had instincts 
leading him in the opposite direction which his acquaintances 
had not, points of view ot which they were ignorant, fancies 
and susceptibilities to gratify over which he never could have 
ridden roughshod. It is not that he bas not played his game ; 
it is only that he has played a higher game, and chosen the 
better, and possibly the happier, part. His finished, polished, 
delicate life has been its own reward. If the truth must be 
told, it is very doubtful whether he could have succeeded on 
a different tack, even if he had been willing totry. Refine- 
ment is not a sort of moral choice, but rather a constitutional 





necessity. If he had competed against the world with its 


own weapons he would have been beaten with them. Half- 
hypocrisies are of very little use; and, unless he had been a 
totally different nature, he could not have been thoroughly a 
match for rougher combatants. At a critical moment some 
little grain of conscience would have made him sour. The 
world, which accepts the rough-and-ready play of uncultivat- 
ed people, always eyes with suspicion the overtures of a man 
who is only pretending to be one of the crowd. It resents 
his condescensions, it detects the hollow ring in his joviality, 
apd it knows that the base intellectual composite which he 
offers it is not the good current vul coin of the realm. 
Z£xp tells the story of a donkey which tried to imitate the 
gambolling of a thoroughbred and fuvourite dog, and got 
soundly cudgelled for its pains. The fable might be inverted 
without losing any of its truth. The lion that pretends to be 
an assis usually as unsuccessful a hypocrite asthe ass that 
pretends to be a lion. Refinement has, then, no real reason 
to call itself virtuous because it has been refined. It has fol- 
lowed the one line that it could follow with any hope of gen- 
uine success. It would have been as idle to attempt to make 
& sow’s ear out of a silk purse as to make a silk purse out of 
a sow’sear. Cultivation, therefore, and sensibility are thin; 

to be enjoyed, not things to be praised or to be rewarded. 
When once we thoroug aly appreciate this truth the > 
ties of life seem far leas odious. On the whole, it is le 
that the pleasure and a of mankind is more dis- 
tributed than seems at first to be the case. Each nature has 


its own capacities for enjoying, and what it loses in one di- 
in apother, Refinement and worldly succes 


rection it gains 
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do not go together, because each is a distinct end in itself. 
Those who ond the more generous and exquisite vintage 
can have it if they please, but they have no business to com- 
Ee of being deprived of the rougher beverages with which 
nferior characters are contented, The philosopher who has 
& perpetual flower-garden in his own intellect and tastes can 
really afford to give up ——— the flesh-pots of Egypt 
and the vine-gardens of the Naboth who lives next door.— 
Saturday Review. 





THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCE. 


On the;10th ult. the bishops composing the conference reassembl- 
ed at Lambeth Palace under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to receive the reports of the committees appointed 
at the last sitting. Most of the American bishops have returned 
to their dioceses, so that the attendance was not so large as be- 
fore. The principal subjects on which the committees reported 
were—Synods, appointment and status of missionary bishops, the 
state of the church in Natal, &c. 

As regards the constitution of diocesan synods, it was endea- 
voured to obtain as far as possible the results of actual experi- 
ence for the information and guidance of the whole communion, 
and in this respect the perfect organization of Canada and Aus- 
tralia has been most valuable. A much more difficult subject 
however, was involved in the ideration of the appoi 
and status of missionary bishops, because it necessitated almost a 
reconsideration of the whole question ab initio, of constitution, 
status, and goverument. From the long and anxious deliberation 
devoted to this subject it was evident that it was felt to be one 
of great importance, comprising, as it does, almost the question of 
suffragan bishops which affec's not only the church abroad, but, 
by inference, the home establishment also. As regards the 
church in Natal, the following was the resolution submitted to 
the committee :—“ That, in the judgment of the bishops now as- 
sembled, the whole Anglican communion is deeply injured by 
the present condition of the ehurch in Natal, and that a commit- 
tee be now appointed at this general meeting to report on the 
best mode by which the church may be delivered from a contin- 
uance of this scandal, and the true faith maintained. That such 
report shall be forwarded to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the request that he will be pleased to transmit 
the same to all the bishops of the Anglican communion, and to 
ask for their judgment thereupon.” Aod we believe its consi- 
deration was entrusted to a committee consisting of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Winch , Ely, Gl ter, 
Montreal, Nova Scotia, Ontario, New York, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Gibraltar, the Primus of Scotland, and Bishop Chapman, 
the Bishop of New Zealand being appointed convener. ‘Ihe re- 
port of this committee was in effect the recommendation of an 
address to the Colonial Bishoprica’ Council, to be prefaced with 
the statement, “ That whilst we accept the spiritual validity of 
the sentence of deposition pronounced by the metropolitan and 
bishops of the South African Church upon Dr, Colenso, we con- 
sider it of the utmost importance for removing the existing scan- 
dal from the Euglish communion that there should be pronounced 
by some competent English court such a legal sentence on the 
errors of the said Dr. Colenso as would warrant the Colonial 
Bisboprics’ Council in ceasing to pay his stipend, and would jus- 
tify an appeal to the crown to cancel his letters patent.” The 
committee refer to the fact that in 1863 forty-one bishops con- 
curred in an address to Dr. Colenso, urging him to resign his 
bishopric, and that in the same year some of Dr. Colenso’s pub- 
lications were condemned by the convocation of Canterbury ; 
that the Bishop of Capeiown, by virtue of his letters patent as 
metropolitan, might have visited Dr. Colenso with summary jur- 
isdiction, and might have taken out of his hands the management 
of the diocese of Natal, but having reason to believe himself 
competent to do so, he summoned Dr. Colenso before himself 
and suffragans. Dr, Colenso appeared by hie proctor ; his de- 
fence was heard, and was judged to be insufficient to purge him 
from heresy, and after sentence was pronounced he was offered 
an appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury. These proceedings 
of the African church were approved by the convocations of 
Canterbury and York, by the general convention of the Episco- 
pal Charch in the Urited States in 1865, by the Episcopal synod 
of the church in Scotland, by the provincial synod of Canada in 
1865 ; and finally, the spiritual validity of the sentence of deposi- 
tion was accepted by filty-six — on the occasion of the Lam- 
beth conference, With regard to the supposed iuability of the 
crown in certain cases legal'y to coustitute a diocese, and to ap- 
point a bishop thereto, tne committee were of opinion that no 
direct legislation was required. They, however, recommended 
that a provision should be made that for the purpose of deter- 
mining any right to property where no conrecration with desig- 
nation of @ bishop to a see has takea place under létters patent, 
mandate, or liceuse from the crown, that person shall be regarded 
as succe-sor who shall be appointed under any rules Or coustitu- 
tion agreed to by the church of that see; and that uatil such 
rules or constitution shall have been agreed upon, that person 
shall be deemed to be the successor who, after due inquiry by 
three or more neighbouring bishops, shall have been received and 
accepted by them as elected or chosen to the office of bishop by 
the clergy and laity o! the church of thas see, and shall thereupon 
have been consecrated by them, if necersary, to the sald bishop- 
ric according to the order of the united church of England and 
Ireland. The committee hoped that steps may be taken without 
delay to prepare a bill embodying the recommendations they had 
suggested, as they felt persuaded that it will be greatly to the 
advantage of the colonial churches that these questions should 
no longer remain undecided. The several reports were received 
without discussion, and it was, we understand, agreed that they 
should be printed and circulated. 


——@———— 
THE FRENCH CHAMBERS AND ITALY. 


Important as are the resolutions to which the French Go- 
vernment bas come as to its future position towards Italy, they 
sink into insignificance beside the overwhelming importance of 
the mode in which these resolutions were arrived at. The Em- 
peror, for the first time in his reign, has been the governed, not 
the governor. The policy which he, has undertaken to carry out 
is not his policy, but the policy of the Chamber and of M. Thiers, 
He has a the decrees of those who a little time ago 
seemed only to exist by his sufferance, and to have no other feel- 
ing but a humble gratitude for their existence. His Ministers 
have been taught what to say, not by him, but by the leader of 
« Parliamentary majority. The Emperor was inclined to tem- 
, as usual; to halt between two policies; to be civil to the 

‘ope, but also to be civil to Italy; to play with the priests, but 
also to play with the detaocrats. This shifting, vague policy, 
leaving him in fancy or reality the master of the situation, has 
been decisively ended by the Chamber. He bas been told, in 

age as plain as language can be, that his policy is all non 
sense ; that he does not know how to manage the foreign affairs 
of France ; that his notion of being the mysterious, solemn, pre- 
siding genius of Europe is ridiculous ; and that he must entirely 
alter his whole manner of going on. He is to state exactly what 
he is purposing to do—must find out. what the Chamber thinks 
of it, and carry out honestly, scrupulously, and exactly what the 











Chamber wishes. ° * This is a wonderful change for 
Louis Napoleon ; and what to him must be the most mortifying 
part of it is that it has been brought upon him, not only by the 
rising spirit of liberty in France, which he has always becn 
aware he must encounter, but by the conviction that has gra- 
dually worked itself into the minds of his people, that he is ina 
large meaeure a failure, and that he bas not the nerve or the sa- 
gacity to lead them rightly. Twice in a single sitting he was 
made to bow to the dictation of the Chamber. M. de Moustier 
expounded his policy in terms as cautious as vague, and as ca- 
pable of a double meaning as any which he himself could have 
used. Neither the friends of Rome nor those of Italy could say 
that he was committed definitely for or against them. But this 
would not at all do for the Chamber. Led, animated, and over- 
powered by M. Thiers, who with wonderful adroitners appealed 
to the weak side of each class of his supporters, they first forced 
M. Rouher to declare explicitly that Italy should never have 
Rome, and then, pushing him much further, they extorted from 
him a declaration that Rome shall be taken to mean the whole 
existing territory of the Pope, bd % 

As it is the Chamber, not the Emperor, that is thus brought 
face to face with ltaly, it would be very interesting to know the 
motives which have impelled it to adopt so very decisive a po- 
sition, That the clerical party has had much to do with it, no 
one can doubt; and it is as little to be doubted that its infiu- 
ence in the main restsupon the honest, sincere belief, entertained 
by a large portion of the educated as well as of the uneducated 
classes of French society, that Catholicism is true, aud that to do 
what the Pope wishes is a religious duty. There are many per 
sons, both in France and in England, to whom the truth is un- 
welcome—but it is, we believe, a truth—tbat Catholicism is gain- 
ing strength in France. If we look at home we may easily be 
lieve this, although everything that has to do with religion in 
England assumes a milder shape, because, in a country with a 
tolerably learned clergy closely connected with the State, there 
never can be that separation between the religious and the irre- 
ligious public which obtains in Uluramontane as well as ultra- 
Protestant countries. But even here we see that religious bodies 
have a kind of weight and force of their own from their mere or 
ganization, and that the habits of organization, and the determi- 
nation to bave an outlet for fervour, are far too strong for the 
checks which intellectual truth can impose. Much more is this 
the case in France, where the priests really constitute a militant 
force, and where the neutral religious atmosphere and sober un- 
certainty of a large part of the governing class of England are 
not possible. The priests fight for the temporal power as for a 
symbol of their authority, and an object which they have agreed 
to think absolutely indispensable to their Church, and the recent 
vote of the Church ought to be set down clearly as aclerical vic- 
tory. But it was not only a clerical victory. It was 
also meant as an assertion of a particu'ar fline of secular 
policy. To be at the head of a system of religious pro- 
pagandism is a source at once of credit and of strength to a great 
nation ; at least this is the opinion of M. Thiers, and apparently 
of a large section of the Chamber who profers not to be very 
fond of the Pope and the priests. England sends her missiona- 
ries all over the world, said M. Thiers, and Russia enforces the 
doctrines of the Greek Church throughout her vast dominions 
with increasing severity; 8» Frauce, too, must put on her pea- 
cock’s feather, and be the champion of a creed. Further, there 
was in the Chamber a burning wish to have its say out against 
Ituly, to reproach her for all ber ingratitude to France, to taunt 
her with coquetting with Prussia, and to let ber know that she 
cannot trifle with the strong Power that has got her in its grasp 
And, lastly, there was the weariness of indecision, the longing to 
have done, at all cusis, with the two-faced shilly-shally policy ot 
the Emperor, and to proclaim to France and the world taat there 
still were Frenchmen left who had a will, and who knew what 
they meant and wished. Undoubtedly the internal and external 
position of the Second Empire has been greatly changed by all 
this, and the positive guarantee of the Papal territory to which 
the Emperor bas now been committed alters his whole relations 
to Rome and Italy, Still it may be remarked that the action of 
the Chamber in this instance bas been in some degree sudien 
and spasmodic, avd no one can say how long it will dare to per- 
sist in its preseut attitude. If the energy it bas shown is dan- 
gerous to Italy, it is still more dangerous to the Emperor, and 
the power of the Emperor is not extinguished yet. Besides, the 
Chamber is not France. It omits to represent one whole side of 
French thought and life, for the democratic element finds scarcely 
any place io it. If the present storm blows over, the action ot 
France may possibly not be quite so decided as the Chamber bas 
now resolved it sball be ; but, for the immediate future, it is dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the gravity of the situation in which France 
has placed Italy and herself by the triumph of M. Thiers,—Sat- 
urday Review. 
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THE QUESTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 

“ Historicu-,” the well-known correspondent of the London 
Times, has written to that paper, a lengtby letter on, the ques- 
tion, “ Who is a British sulject?”—a question to which import- 
ance bas beeo given during the Fenian trials, and, to a greater 
extent, by the paragraph in President Johnson's last message to 
Congress. First, says “ Historicus :”-- 


Let us asc*rtain who, according to the law of England, is a na- 
tural-born British subject, owing allegiance aud entitled to the 
protection of the British Crown. 

i. Every man born within the dominions of the crown is bo:n 
within the ligeance of the crown, and is a British subject, and that 
whether the mts are British subjects or aliens, This was the 
simple doctrine of the common law. A child born of foreign 
parents in England was an Englishman. A child born of English 
parents abroad was a foreigner. [1 state the matter broadly with- 
out reference to the limitations of the statute of Edward III, 
which in some respects may be considered as in affirmance of the 
common law, and was an bling, nota pul , Statute.] In 
the reign of Charles II., a special statute was parsed to naturalise 
the children born abroad to Englishmen who had fled to foreign 
parts in the Commonwealth. 

Il. By a statute of George IL. [substantially re-enacting a sta- 
tute of Anne] all children of natural-born British subjects born 
abroad were made natural-born subjects [4th of George II, cap. 
21, A.D. 1781] :—* All children born, or which shall hereafter be 
born, out of the ligeance of the crown of Great Britain, whose 
fathers were or shall be natural-born subjects of the crown, are 
hereby declared to be natural-born subjects of the crown, 
to all intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever.” 


The quality of citizenship was carried on to the next genera- 
tion by a statute of George IIL. The preamble is so remarkable 
that I think it right to ca'l special attention to it (13th of George 
IIL, cap 21, A.D. 1778). After reciting that divers natural-born 
subjects of Great Britain have for lawful causes, especially for 
— on commerce, been obliged to reside abroad, the pre- 
amb! 





that the kingdom should not be deprived of such subjects, nor 
lose the benefit of the wealth which they have acquired, and 
therefore that not only the children of such a nataral-born sub- 
ject, but their children also should continue under the allegiance 
of his Majesty,” then enacts that the children of fathers made 








of natural born British eyes fo are hereby declared t» be natu- 
ral-born British subjects to all intents, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever.” 

The writer goes on to show that in the United States—in 
many of which the common law of England has been expressly 
recognised and adopted—there is no practical d @ in ex- 
istence on thie point, and that, as in this country, there is a con- 
flict between the judicial and the executive departments. He 
shows that, by the Code Napoleon, to which he refers as a model, 
citizenship was regarded as a privilege and not as an obliga ion, 
and was not imposed on those who either did not desire or did 
not deserve it, aud adds :— 

I velieve the time has arrived when this question must be dealt 
with in a large and an enlightened spirit. Iam sure that the 
whole matter must be reconsidered, and that when reconsidered 
it will be found that the whole system must be reconstructed. 

hat reconstruction might be founded upon a few very simple 
peindipics, such as the following : — 

I. With respect to the acquisition of citizenship. 

1. British citizenship should belong, as of course, only to 
acevo born of British parents domiciled in the British do- 
minions. 

2. The children born to foreigners in the British dominions 
should, 98 in France, have the capacity to take up their citizenship. 

3. As to descendants born abroad of English parents who are 
dom. ciled abroad, an election should be given to become citizens, 
to be testified by certain prescribed formalities. 

II. With respect to expatriation— 
1. Every British subject should be allowed to withdraw himself 
from the state by some formal act pepo | his citizenship. 

2. Certain aete should be defined as constituting in themselves 
a forfeiture of citizenship, whether so disclaimed or not. 


It would be necessary, of course, to.make provision against a 
fraudulent expatriation made for the express purpose of injur- 
ing the native state, and also for the status of the expatriated 


obvious to all reflecting persons that, unless some great mischief 
is to happen, a definite understanding must he come to between 
the Governments of England and America as to the political 
status of that vast population of English origin and of American 
domicile which is peopling the further shores of the Atlantic. 
The doctrine of the English and the American common law is 
wholly inadequate to solve the question. . 

In conclusion, “ Historicus” says:—Lord Stanley has shown 
himself not unwilling to approach great questions in a spirit of 
courageous conciliation. Depend upon it, no English minister 
ever had a greater opportuuity of removing an inexhaustible 
source of misunderstandiog and of danger than is offered in the 
settlement of this question. We have an immense advantage in 
the discussion of this matter with America in the fact that not 
only these people but their law bas a common origin with our 
own. On this subject they have little room to reproach us with 
a doctrine which so nearly approximates,to theirs, I believe a 
mixed commission of English and American lawyers and states- 
men would, without difficulty, arrive at a common basis which 
would place this paramount syhject on a satisfactory footing. 
If modern civilisation means anything at a'l, it surely means that 
nations should befenabled, in free and friendly debate, to adjust 
the spirit of their laws to the necessities of modern society and 
the accommodation of conflicting claims, In laying down by 
mutual agreement the principles of an international code of 
citiz oship, the justice of which all parties would recognise, we 
should give to the Governments of every country a firm and de- 
finite basis for their policy, to the subjects of all nations a new 
guarantee of their liberties, and to the world a fresh security for 
peace.” 





The old English theory was that every one born in the King’s 
allegiance was bis rubject for life, and that no one else was, The 
consequence were not felt so long as Englishmen seldom left 
England and foreigners seldom came here ; but directly nations 
began to mix, all kinds of difficulties arose. The child of a for- 
eigner born in Fogland was an Englishman to the day of his 
death ; the child of an Englichman boro abroad was a foreigner 
to the day of his death, while it was only by the special exerci-e 
of the prerogative of the Crown tbat a foreigner could have here 
apy ot the rights of an Eoglish subject. It became evident that 
this theory would not suit modern life altogether. It was at 
once too broad and too narrow. It included among Eng! shmea 
persous who in everything except the mere accident of birth 
were foreiguets, who were treated as citizens by foreign Stat s, 
spent their lives abroad, and fought in foreign armies. It ex- 
cluded from among Euglishmen persons whose relations were 
entirely English, who passed their lives in England, and were dv- 
voted adberents of the Engiish Crown. This was absurd; but 
tuose who had the making of English law were not disposed to 
remedy the absurdity altogether. They were willing to extend, 
but vot to curtail the area of English eitizenship. That as many 
persons as possible should be English they conceived to be the 
best conceivable thing, toth for England and the persoos them- 
selves. ‘Lhey therefore by degrees extended English citizenship 
to those born abroad. First, the chi'dren and then grandebild- 
ren of British subjects residing abroad were declared to be Eng- 
lish citizens. But the theory that all persons born in England 
were English for ever still remained, It was allowed to lie dor- 
mant, or It was called into activity whenever it seemed advisable. 
In our struggle with Frarce we did not like our sailors wi:h- 
drawing to America ; and we fought the United States rather 
than let them go. But recently, when protecting all British 
subjects in the United States was hard work, we let those 
who had chosen to naturalize themselves abide by their choice, 
and made no effort to save them from conscription in the ranks 
of the Federal army, At no time of modern history should we 
ever have dreamt of treating as a traitor a French soldier who 
merely happened to have been boro at Dover and was then 
taken as au infant to Calais. The theory was always known to 
be too big for the facts, but we have allowed it to Gage on be- 
cause no particular occasion for altering it has arisen. 1t must 
be remembered that for the most part we have had to deal with 
cases where what was claimed was that British ciiizenship should 
be extended. Those who asked that the law might be changed 
asked it because they thought it a great honour and advantage 
to be English citizens, because they could thus hold land, and 
perbaps offices of trust in England, and enjoy British protection 
also. Now the cry for change comes from a different quarter. 
The Irish abroad want not to be considered British citizens. 
They atk that, if they have been naturalized as citigens of the 
United States, they may be treated as Americans would be treat- 
ed; and praetically the reason why they envy the Americans is 
twofold. In the firat place a foreigner cannot, buta British sub- 
ject can, be convicted of plots against the British Government in 
a foreign country; and secondly, a foreigner can, but a British 
subject cannot, ask that foreigners shall sit on the jury that tries 
them. The Irish wish to be able to —_ against the Queen 
in the United States, and they wish to have a better chance of 


e proceeds, “ And whereas it is equally just aud expedient| getting off if they are caught, It is very probable that a desire 


to stand well with the Irish vote has had something to do with 
the President’s sudden zeal for settling the question of naturali- 
zation, However, that is not « matter of much moment. We 
may be confident that Englishmen will be quite ready to treat 


the subject fairly and dispassionately when it is properly brought 





British subjects by the act of George II. («¢, the grandchildren ' before, 





citizen in case he returned to his former home. It must be quite_ 
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We hear it said that Parliament ought to be called ates 
without delay to re-enact an Alien Bill, It is notorious the 
designing and plannirg of the most desperate and sanguinary 
crimes with which the name of Fenianism has become identified 
must be laid to the account of men who have no homes amongst 
us, and who have crossed the ocean for the execution of their 
detestable projects, Though not always recognizable or tracea- 
ble, many of the desperado class iu question are known. Why 
not obtain the ready means now lacked by the conservators of 
the public peace for expelling them from our confines before they 
have had the opportunity to entangle and enenare the ignorant 
and the credulous in their web of treasonable wiles? Unfortu- 
nately there is this difficulty in the way—that in most instances 
these transatlantic conspirators could not by the law as it stands 
be dealt with as aliens. We bave permitted the obsolete claim 
of indefeasible allegiance to be maiatained intact and unqualifi- 
ed, despite of many warnings and remonstrances ; and now the 
worm eaten wand of power is ready to break in cur hand. If we 
had ted, as Lord Castlereagh in 1819 was willing to do, 
when invited by Mr. Rush, then American Minister here, to en- 
ter into a reciprocal treaty, whereby Naturalization, conferred 
after a certain number of years’ residence, would be held to ex- 
onerate emigrants to either country from allegiance to the other, 
we should now be able to clear our towns in a very few days of 
the plotters of sedition that infest them. It bas been found pos- 
sible in Ireland to make short work of euch interlopers by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; but without resort to an 
expedient unknown iv England in our days, it is difficult to see 
how any modification of the law of criminal arrest;conld be made 
effectual.— Hzaminer. 
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European News. 

The Quba brings us files to the 21st ult., and most ofthe Lon- 
don papers are filled with denunciations of the late fiendish 
acts of the Fenians. We also have Mr. Gladstone’s late speech 
in which he points out the difference between “the cause of 
Ireland, and the cause of the Fenians ;” which, although not 
complimentary to the latter, is at least conciliatory to the 
former. The cable tells us of a conference of diplomatists at 
St. Petersburg, on the Eastern question; of a reorganized 
Ministry in Austria; of a German-Zollverein-Council, to be 
held in March next, at Berlin; of the assembling of the Cortes 
in Madrid, ard the pledge of Queen Isabella to support the 
Pope in his ¢ffort to preserve his temporal power ; of the pas- 
sage of the Army-reorganization bill by the Corps Legisla- 
uf at Paris, and of the Emperor’s non-committal New- 
Year's Speech to the representatives of foreign powers; 
of King Victor Emmanuel’s reply to an address 
from both houses of the Italian Parliament, counselling 
calmness, while his first minister is endeavouring to recon- 
struct the popular branch of the government. We also learn 
that the Porte has voucbsafed a separate government to the 
Cretans, with Prince Christian as its head ; that the Belgian 
ministry is about to be reorganized ; and, finally, that the great 
Powers have determined upon asking Napoleon for the basis 
upon which he proposed that their representatives should ne- 
gotiate in reference to Italy—all of which is interesting. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this national noise, the little item 
of news which reached us yesterday, telling of the positive 
safety of Dr. Livingstone, will be read, perhaps, with even 
greater interest than the many items that preceded it, during 
the past week. Should our great African explorer safely return 
to Engiand, he will te able to compile a good sized volume 
composed of his own obituaries ; and we certainly hope he 
may yet have that opportunity. 





Expatriation and Naturalization,—An Interesting Question. 

On another page we give short extracts from the very able 
and interesting let'wr of “ His toricus,’—which recently ap- 
peared in the London Times,—and also extracts from two 
leading English weeklies on the subject of naturalization. 
From these extracts our readers will readily perceive the 
drift of the public mind of to-day throughout the British 
Empire on this important fundamental principle in the for- 
mation as well as the perpetuation of a State or Nation. 

Believing, with Burke, that “ it would be a poor compensa- 
tion, that we had triumphed in a dispute, while we had lost an 
Empire,” we shall endeavour to approach this subject in-a 
thoughtful, and even liberal spirit; and to discuss it on its 
merits, rather than from the point of precedents, or of teehni 
lities. The broad doctrine, “once a British subject, alwaysa 
British subject,” certainly had the merit of being a comprehen- 
sive law; but that it is as applicable to this age of electricity 
and steam, as it was to the by-gone ages of ttage coaches and 
sailing ships, appears to us at least questionable. 

The doctrine laid down by Blackstone, when he says: “It 
is a principle of universal law that the natural-born subject of 
one Prince cannot by any act of his own, no, not by swearing 
allegiance to another, put off or discharge his natural allegi- 
ance to the former,” we believe to be a doctrine better suited 
to the past than to the present condition of mankind ; and, 
moreover, we cannot but feel the appropriateness of Chan- 
cellor Kent's remarks, namely, “ that the doctrine of final and 
absolute expatriation requires to be defined with precision 





t'cable principle, orjlaid down broadly as a wise and salutary 
rule of national policy.” 

“ Historicus,” however, goes back to the “special statute” 
of Charles 11.—which naturalizes the children of Englishmen 
born abroad—and also to that of George IL., declaring all such 
children to be “ natural.born subjects of the Crown,’ and 
then, to the yet later statute of George III., which goes still 
further, and declares even “‘ the grandchildren of a natural-born 
British father natural-born British subjects to all intents, con- 
structions, and purposes, whatsoever.” But it is easy to see 
to what complications this last enactment would necessarily 
lead, particularly on this new and rapidly peopling continent ; 
and even in old and staid Europe the law would now appear 
nearly as troublesome. This astute writer goes on to say :— 
“ With the exception of the few persons who resided abroad 
for commercial objects, Englishmen in the middle ages sel- 
dom left the country for any legitimate purpose. Those who 
withdrew themselves from the realm were regarded as per- 
sons who sought to evade services which were due from 
them, and deserters from the standard to which they could 
at apy instant be summoned. The obligations of feudal ser- 
vice have disappeared, and the principles which pertained to 
it have become antiquated.” * * “I need hardly say that 
in practice no English government acts upon the legal theory. 
In the late war in the United States many persons sought to 
escape from the conscription, on the plea that they were 
British subjects; but I believe that the English Government 
never attempted to interpose its offices in the case of persons 
who had clearly exhibited their intention to adopt the na- 
tionality of the United States. Jf the legal theory were ad- 
hered to, it would be a curious subject of inquiry how many per- 
sons in the American armies on both sides of the late war would 
be liable to an indictment in this country as natural-born British 
subjects for having taken service with a foreign belligerent.” 

Then viewing the matter from a practical stand point, he 
says: “I would found the doctrine of British citizenship not 
on the feudal dogma ‘ Nemo potest exuere patriam,’ but on the 
enlightened maxim of the Roman law, ‘ Ne quis in civitate 
maneat invitus. For whyshould we confer the privileges and 
impose the obligations of citizenship on those who do not de- 
sire the one or deserve the other? Is it not more consistent 
with the dignity of our Empire, as well as with the safety of 
our policy that we should regard, and cause others to regard 
our citizenship as a privilege to be sought rather than a bur- 
den to be evaded ?” 

In alluding to the laws of citizenship now in force in France, 
“ Historicus” discourses thus: “A stranger born, of foreign 
parents in France is not manufactured by the act of the law 
into an involuntary French citizen. He enjoys the capacily 
of citizenship if he elects on his m»jority to become a French- 
man, and testifies his intention to make his home in France,” 
adding that “ it is not the subject who casts off Fraace,*but 
France who casts off the subject.” 

Under the original confederation of these American Co- 
lonies each separate member of the confederation retained the 
power of naturalization ; but the clashing laws of the separate 
states, soon exhibited practical difficulties in the working of 
the system, which were, to a certain extent, remedied in the 
revised constitution of 1787. Justice Story, in alluding to this 
subject, says: “In effect, every state possessed the power of 
naturalizing aliens in every other state; a power as mischiev- 
ous in its nature as it was indiscreet in its actual exercise.” 
The same authority adds: “And accordingly, though there 
was a momentary hesitation, when the constitution first wert 
jnto operation, whether the power might not still be exercised 
by the states, subject only to the control of Congress, as far as 
the legislature of the latter extended, as the supreme law; 
yet the power is now firmly established to be exclusively in 
Congrese.” 

In allusion t> one oi the practical and pressing issues of the 
hour, in reference to this question, ‘“Historicus” says :—* While 
the Brit'sh law asserts the doctrine of indissoluble allegiance, 
the American Const. tut.on already demands of the emigrant in 
the naturalization oath an abjuration of all foreign allegiance. 
The doctrine of a permanent double allegianceyis legal fiction and 
a political absurdity. 1t is fraught with every sort of embarrass- 
ment to Governments, and every species of injustice t> sub- 
jects. To attempt to enforce against America the doctrine of 
the Norma. lawyers would be a greater blunder than any com- 
mitted by Lord North. Do not let us be deterred from dealing 
with this matter by any notion that it would embarrass the 
action of the Government with respect to the unlawful enter- 
prise of the Anglo American Fenians. The effect would be 
exactly the reverse. Zhe more clearly such men are recognized 
as American citizens the more directly responsible the American 
Government would be for their conduct abroad ; and I need not 
say that for their conduct in this country foreigners are as 
direct'y amenable to our laws as native subjects. As to the 
question of the jury de medictate lingue, the practice is of doubt- 
ful expediency ; it is the creation of a itatute, and might be 
abolished by the same authority which created it.” 

We have not space at our command to follow this theme 
further at the present time, but we are gald to observe a 
growing disposition to take up the subject in earnest—both 
in England, and America ; and since ‘‘ Historicus” promises us 
a further consideration of the question in hand, pertaining 
specially to “ the conflict which appears to exist between the 
judicial ani the executive”—we shall no doubthave occasion 
to return to the subject, at no distant day Meantime, let us 
hope that all parties concerned will dire heir thoughts to 





and to be subjected to certain established limitations before 
it can be admitted into our jurisprudence as a safe and prac. 


the di y of some method by whi this difficult and 
perplexing international problem may be best solved, rather 





than to planning how it can be most effectually complicated 





—as, we regret to say, is now the inclination of too many 
would-be leading politicians on both sides of the Atlantic. 





Spasms ef Common Sense. 

The exceptional political and financial gloom which 
shrouded the closing hours of 1867, and give so sombre an 
aspect to the first days of 1868, appears at length to be pro- 
ducing its legitimate effect in arousing the thinking portion 
of the Americans to the verily of certain facts not very pa- 
latable to the national mind and somewhat humiliating to the 
national pride. In a recent speech in the Senate of the United 
States, on the proposed repeal of the tax on cotton, Mr. 
Sprague, the well-known Rhode Island manufacturer, and 
son-in-law of ex-Secretary Chase, took occasion to unfold some 
very plain trutbs for the benefit of the nation at large. He 
told his astonished fellow-Senators that while they were pre- 
paring to legislate for an “existing interest,” he assured them 
that the real question was whether cotton was an “existing in- 
terest.” He was obliged to admit that with the poor, despised, 
short-stapled, husky, India cotton, a fabric is to-day produced 
by the skill and labour of Englishmen equal to the best fabric 
that American machinery has yet been able to make. He 
feared that the fabrics manufactured from this cheap cotton, 
in spite of all tariffs, would find their way into this country 
and be consumed by the American people, to the detriment 
of American productions. In such a condilion of affairs, asks 
the Senator, what would become of New England? The 
Egyptian cotton, he also asserts, is being introduced into 
seven-eightha of the finer qualities of goods that the Sea 
Island cotton was heretofore used for. This state 
of things, Mr. Sprague argues, hes been brought 
about by inimical and unwise legislation concern- 
ing the South. We have, he says, “a splendid fabric of 
government; we have ships of war ; we have foreign Minis- 
ters and Consuls, and we have an army, like Great Britain, 
but she employsjhers for aggressions into the territories of 
other countries so as to secure employment for British labour, 
and we employ ours for show. As my friend from Ohio sug- 
gests, she tries to conquer territory for the cultivation of cot- 
ton; we to destroy it. Taxes have, in a measure, placed the 
American labourer in the position he isin. Iam as much 
responsible, perhaps, as anybody for that, although I have 
opposed many specific items of taxation; and I do not wish 
to shirk that responsibility one iota; but J must say that we 
have taxed out of existence interests which made us a pros 
perous people. We have desired, foolishly in my judgment, 
to show to the world that we could commence to pay off a 
portion of the principal of our public debt, after having ex- 
hausted the resources of the people beyond almost any human 
endurance. It was a mistake ; it was a blunder almost equal 
toacrime. We are now paying the penalty.” In his opin- 
ion the North is far poorer than at the commencement of the 
war, in spite of the temporary abundance of money and the 
activity of commerce and industry which existed during the 
continuance of hostilities. Now the Americans by their ab- 
surd and injurious policy have succeeded in driving their 
own products out of the markets of the world until Senator 
Sprague—certainly in a position to judge, not only from his 
position as a manufacturer, but also from his recent attempts 
as a planter—plainly and sensibly says:—“‘In the whole 
range of my experience I do not know of an article that the 
American manufacturer can now produce and export and 
compete with foreign manufacturers in the markets of the 
world, even with the drawback.” 

Thus speaks Senator Sprague, one of the leading pro- 
tectionista of the country. Turning t9 the principal 
free-trade organ, the Evening Post, we find similar con- 
clusions reached, although based on different premises. 
Bemoaping the present unsettled condition of affairs, 
the Post says:—‘ We ought to have had the political and 
social machinery of the whole country in complete and har- 
monious operation by this time; but it would appear to be 
more deranged now than it was during the war. A President 
who joins to a clear.theoretic sense the most perverse and 
pragmatic practical imbecility that was ever seen, and a Con" 
gress which, entrusted with the grandest work of ameliora- 
tion that ever fell to the lot of a legislative body, frittering 
away its time in extreme and utterly impracticable schemes, 
have left the entire burden of the war, with all its consequent 
aparchy and heart-burnings and paralysis of business, upon 
our hands. If there had been a man in the White House, or 
in either House of Congress, of real stat like force, of a 
broad and penetrating intellect, superior to petty partisan re- 
sentments and prejudices, and comprehending the interests of 
the whole nation no lessjthan the fundamental principles of 
our political system, a man like our earlier Hamiltons and 
Madizons, or like the Cavours, Gladst and Bi ks of 
Europe, we should have had this whole matter settled, or at 
leaet plaeed in such a position that the vast majority of the 
people§would have rallied to itssupport. But we have yet to 
re-establish the Union of the American people, even in out- 
ward form, to say nothing of inward heartfelt recognition. 
We have yet to organize the cumbersome and sprawling na- 
tional debt, which the keenest intellect can hardly unravel, 
while it is an utter maze and despair to the common mind, on 
a sure, plain, intelligible and easy working plan.” 

Finding political observers from“such opposite standpoints 
reaching conclusions so similar, should certainly give the 
American people pause, and cause them to inquire the cause 
of this accumulation of evils. Senator Sprague, laying 
bare the cancer with an incisive blade, says:— 
“The spirit of braggadocio and |the brag of the American 
people have been'their ruin, It hes beenja curse upon them; 
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for while they have been indulging in that luxury, the people 
of other countries have been employed and have been pros- 
perous.” No impartial observer but must acknowledge the 
truth of these remarks. What jis it that has driven American 
commerce from the seas? It is nearly three years since the 
jast Confederate privateer put into port’never to cruise again, 
but the same paralysis which seized the ship-building trade, 
once so extensive, toward the close of the war, still exists. 
Clearly there are other causes at work, and these causes are to 
be found in a narrow and unstatesmanlike policy. The treat- 
ment which the prostrate South has received at the hands of 
the victorious North has only been equalled in preposterous 
absurdity by the attitude} which the vain-glorious Republic 
has assumed toward foreign Powers. The consequences 
of this policy are now acknowledged when it 16 
in many respects, too late to undo the injury already done. 
With the principal staple of the Southern country banished to 
foreign climes for cultivation, and the great factories of New 
England closed in consequence ; with industries of all kinds 
prostrated and the people calling upon Congress for employ- 
ment; with a more oppressive system of taxation than the 
legislators of the mother country ever devised; and with 
the greatest natural advantages ever vouchsafed any people 
rendered of no account by the foolishness of selfish politicians 
—surely such results after nearly three years of attempted 
“ reconstruction,” may well serve as reasons for an utter and 
radical change in the course hitherto pursued by those who con- 
trol the destinies of the American people. It is to be hoped that 
in this crisis of affairs, the forthcoming report of their 
“ Special Commissioner” sent abroad to study the systems of 
taxation and the commercial develoment of foreign countries— 
which we hope to be able to notice in our next number—will 
contain such recommendations as will right some of the 
wrongs of*this distracted, yet arrogant and self-willed, na- 
tion. 





Quebec and Ontario. 

The adjournment of the first Dominion Parliament has 
been the signal for the assembling of the Provincial Parlia- 
ments of the various provinces now composing the new 
American nation. What has been hithcrto—until recently— 
termed “Canada East” and ‘‘ Canada West,” will hereafter 
be known as the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario—their 
capitals being respectively the cities of Quebec and Toronto. 

On the 28th ultimo, both these local parliaments duly as 
sembled and listened to addresses from their new Governors. 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau—whom we had the pleasure of seeing 
knighted at Quebec by the Prince of Wales, and who isa 
Canadian by birth—is Governor of Quebec ; while Major-Gen. 
Henry William Stisted, C. B.—who fhas been for some time 
on duty as an efficient military officer in Canada—is the first 
Governor of Ontario. Their respective speeches were ap- 
propriate for the occasions, and both, we are happy to observe, 


alluded to a subject that has been too long held in abeyance, | P 


namely, the free grant of Government lands to actual set- 
ters. This is a step in the right direction, and we 
hope the respective legislatures will act as promptly in 
opening their Provincia) doors to worthy—though frequently 
poor—emigrants from the old world. Inu all new and unde- 
veloped countries, population is the{chief source and ground- 
work of wealth and influence, and we cannot understand why 


our Provincial friends have so long overlooked this funda-| extravagant. ; 
They have already not only lost thousands, | those w ich look strangest to the eye, being wrought out with a 


mental fact. 
but tens, if not actually hundreds of thousands of actual 
settlers of the best kind by 
in this regard. While whole states have been rapidly peo- 


of Rome lies not in the thing itself but only in the best mode of ob- 
taining it. Before Solfernio and Castelfidardo there were friends 
of the temporal power in Italy, known under the appellation of 
Codini. They fought strongly against the new doctrine of a 
“free church in a free state,” but they have been won over toit, 
one and all. They are men of high rank, of irreproachable charac 

ter, Roman Catholic to the back bone, and strictly orthodox io 
all points but one—they are all as determined to go to Rome as 
Garibaldi himself. The point of divergence between 
the two extremes lies in the means to be employed 
in attaining this common national object. Garibaldi 
was in favour of war ; Cavour and Menabrea were for peace. The 
Italians have time on their side, an auxiliary against which both 
Rome and France are equally powerless. M. de}Moustier kaow 
what he was saying {wheu he assured the Legislative Body 
that France could not bind herself to a prolonged occupation of 
Rome. 





The negotiations now on foot regarding the proposed acquisi- 
tion of the island of St, Thomas by the United States,/turns 
public attention to that locality. St.Thomas, St. Jobn and 
Santa Cruz belong to the group, known as the Virgin Islands, 
and have been in the possession of Denmark since the close ot 
the 17th century. St.Thomas is not nearly so fertile as Santa 
Cruz. Though it is twelve miles in length by about three in 
breadth, less than 3,000 res of land are under cultivation. Its 
value consists not in its products, but in its§geograbical situation 
and its excellent harbour. It is naturally the central emporium 
of the West Indian trade, and its opportunities in this respect 
have been improved by the policy of the Danish government, 
which for upwards of ,a century has made the port free to the 
vessels of all nations. Notwithstanding these advantages, how- 
ever, the harbour of St. Thomas is a nest of fever. If “ Yellow 
Jack” is to be found anywhere, he is sure to be found among the 
shipping there. Unfortunately the place is a port of call for Eng- 
lish mail steamers, and the waste of life is said to be severe in 
the extreme. It is to be hoped that if this country eventually 
comes into possession of the island, something will be done to- 
ward disinfecting it, and creating, if such a thing is possible, a 
more healthful atmosphere. 

————_e——_——_— 


PAusic. 


The production of Mr. George F, Bristow’s oratorio of 
* Daniel,” at Steinway Hall, on Saturday last, is the only recent 
musical event of first-class importance. The solo parts were dis- 
tributed as follows: Angel pee ys Mme. Parepa-Rosa; Angel 
{alto], Miss Hutchings; Azariah [tenor], Mr. Hill; Daniel [ba- 
ritone], Mr. J. K. Thomas; Nebuchadnezzar, Herman Trost ; Me- 
shach, Mr. Eddy ; Abednego, Mr. F. H. Nash ; Arioch and Herald, 
Mr. Price. The choruses were sung by the Mendelssohn Union ; 
the organ was presided over by Mr. T. P. Morgan, and the whole 

ducted by the P , Mr. Bristow, wao was warmly wel- 
comed on assuming the baton for the evening, as well as at the 
conclusion of the oratorio. For a first performance, and con- 
sidering the fact that the subordinate singers were far from being 
well up in their parts, the oratorio made a most favourable im- 
ression. In his contempt for effete musical traditions, his bold 
and dashing habit of musical —— his utter disregard for 
everything conventional, Mr. Bristow is not a bad exponent of 
the Smet genius. By whatever paths he reached his pre- 
sent goal, he has certainly succeeded in producing one of the 
earliest and most important of American musical compositions. 
The name of the lamented Fry is the only one that at present oc- 
curs to us as at all worthy of being written in connection with 
that of the composer of “Daniel.” This latest production, then, 
is written with the ekill of a veteran artist and with the freedom 
of one who lacks neither invention nor daring. ‘The transitions 
are sometimes extraordinary, but the effect is never unpleasantly 
Indeed, many of the best points for the ear are 





thorough knowledge ,of the effect intended, and a musician-like 
command of resources. Mr. Bristow is a forcible writer, and in 
judgment. This we notice particularly ia * Daniel,” which contains 
many noble and inspiring ensemble numbers. The vocal solos are. 


their shortsightedness the specialties of choral work and instrumentation tee pe a 


pled in the western portions of this Republic, the boundless | perhaps, less skilfully managed, but even here the imprint of 


wilderness stretching from the St. Lawrence River to the 


Pacific ocean, has been shut out from the industrious emi-| veloped. 


artistic beauty and delivery of thought is not wanting, and from 
time to time some marvellously well-wrought passages are de- 
“ Daniel” is, to tell the truth, modelled upon the 


grant, who perhaps bad not the wherewith to pay even 50 operatic rather thao the oratorio plan, and evidently derives its 


inspiration from the Present rather than the Past. The dreary 


cents or $1 per acre, even had he been ever so much inclined to} and prolix recitation style has been virtually abandoned, and we 


settle under the flag he left, but still revered. 


But let these Provinces’ motto now be, free lands, {ree com- 
merce, free trade, free press, free speech, and free men ; and | criticism of the different numbers, and must 


are invited to listen a a tolerably quick succession of solo 
and concerted pieces. the score is unpublished, and the com- 
position entirely new to us, we are unable to go into detailed 
© satisfied with 


with free outlets, both to the Atlantic and Pacific, the new recording our opinion generally, that “‘Daniel” is a success of 


Dominion, resting upon locally free yet united and prosperous | little credit upon the art! 


which its composer may well be proud, and which reflects no 
litic cultivation of the land of his birth. 


Provinces , will quickly take—in many respects—a leading po- | Of English composers he follows more closely in the footsteps 


sition among the powers of the earth. 


——- > ——_. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


of Costa than of any other, while he displays an acquaintance 
with the Italian operatic school that, in the grave and sedate 
walk of oratorio composition, is not a little remarkable. The 
tints are clearer and brighter ‘than in ‘“‘ Rip Van Winkle,’’ where 
the orchestration is rather symphonic than dramatic. Of the 
vocal interpreters of the new composition, Mme. Parepa was, of 


There is one point§.about which the French government and | course, the best, and showed an aquaintance with the score quite 


remarkable considering the brief period allowed for study. She 


people, if they are sincere in their error, should speedily unde-| sang with even more than her usual enthusiasm, and was evi- 
ceive themselves—they ought to give up the conceit that there | dently interested in the music and the occasion. The other solo- 


exists more than one opinion in Italy about the temporal power} shoruses with Glan, if not always with precision. 


and the Union gave the 


e trust 


ists appeared to tolerable advan 


of the Pope. We remember the time when different views were | that we shall often be treated to a repetition of ‘* Daniel,” as we 


entertained on the subject, but we have all witnessed the change 
that has followed of late years—an unanimity prevailing now | agreeable contrast to the great, altho 


which the Pope and the Emperor Napoleon have in no emal 


degree contributed to bring about. There may still be men in| pents during the week, havin 
Italy who do not care much about Rome as a capital ; there may | ‘ Crown 
be others who would regret the departure of the Pope from the 
Vatican as a national calamity; but that Rome should belong | well-known artists: Miss Carol 
to Italy, and that priestly rule is no longer compatible with the Mrs. 


doubt not that it will speedily become an established favourite, 
taking rank as a brilliant aud praiseworthy work, and forming an 
h sometimes heavy, com- 
1 itions of the old masters. The English opera company, in 
Fourteenth street, has given a very pleasing series of entertain- 
nterpreted successively the 
Diamonds,” “ Martha,” Benedict’s “Lily of Killarney” 
Colleen Bawn}, and “Maritana.’’ To-day, ata matinee, “Cin- 
erella” will be sung. The weeage still comprises the following 
ne Ritchings [recently married] ; 

in; Mr. Castle; Mr. Campbell; the Messrs. Peakes, 


and Mr. D. B. Wylie. The orchestra is unusually good this sea- 


free life of the Italian nation, are principles which no longer ad- son, and the old favourites are given with a spirit and smooth- 


mit of discussion in the Peninsula. Nothing could be more con- | ness that, in 


clusive in that respect than the attitude of the Italian Cabine 


Ebglish opera, is unusually gratifying. The new 
Pike Opera house will be inaugurated on Monday by a per- 
‘! formance of Trovatore, interpreted by the following artists: 


and Parliament since the affair at Mentana, Italy numbers few | Mme, La Grange, Miss Phillips, and pel Brignoli, = Ran- 
years of political existence, but most of her leading men can easily | 40!f [hitherto only heard in the concert room]. 


be judged by their previous record, King Victor Emmanuel could | Qojietti, are also attached 
not have fallen back upon more conservative Ministers than|tive feature of the new opera 


iss J. 
eCulloch, and Signori Massimilliani, Orlandini, Sussin!, and 
Golem ope” chee a to the company. A distinc 
house which cannot fail 
to recommend it to the public, is that there are no stockholders’ 





his present advisers, and yet between Garibaldi and Menabrea|ioxeg or seats, the entire number marked on the 
the only difference of opiniom relative to obtaining possession | being unres 








i. 


ment upon the old order of things. This Saturday evening a 
benefit concert has been tendered to Mme. Kapp-Wouse. the die 
tinguished dramatic prima donna who has suffered from the de- 
pression of the recent Italian opera season. Mme. Rosa and Sig- 
nori Antonnuci, Baragli, Bellini, and Messrs, Carl Kosa, Oscar 
Pfeifer and Colby will assist. The “Grande Duchesse,”’ although 
for the present “ lost to sight,” is at least “‘to memory dear,” if 
we may judge from the various arrangements of the music for 
the piano which find their bran A to our desk. Messrs, C. H. Dit- 
son and Co. publish the majority of these, and have just added to 
their repertoire an arrangement of all the principal airs by Char- 
les Wels—exactly what every pianist must have already felt the 
want of. The same house also publish the seore and words of 
the same airs for those of its patrons vocally inclined. We have 
also received from them Marriott’s ‘“* New erby Galop,” a com- 
position of wonde ful elan and sprightlinees. It is. moreover, 
extremely simple and within the capacity of the veriest tyro. 
Charles Mervier’s “Souvenir de Féte,’’ Mazurka de Salon, is 
more difficult, but very brilliant and sparkling. It will doubtless 
become a favourite in our drawing-room. 





Drama. 

“Oliver Twist” at Wallack’s would, at the first blush, seem 
almost as inappropriate as the proverbial bull in the china shop, 
although in a different way. The bull only destroyed china, but 
the harrowing scenes of this painful melodrama create so intense 
astrain upon the sensibilities of the refined Wallackian audi- 
ences, as to suggest a catastrophe still more grave. Were 
“Oliver” onc iota less well acted, we are of opinion that he 
would prove simply disgusting and would be shown the door 
without ceremony. Here we see the triumph of mind over mat- 
ter—the intellectual gilding over the purely material and sensual, 
and rendering it tolerable to eyes polite. Both the play and its 
interpre'ation by the Wallackian cast, are so well known to the 
theatrical public as scarcely to call for detailed comment. As to 
the piece itself it was brought out some seven years since at 
Winter Garden, when Charlotte Cushman played Nancy, George 
Jordan, Bill Sykes, and Mr. J. W. Wallack the same part which 
he has since made popular throughout the length and breadth of 
these United States, At Wallack’s Miss Eytinge is Nancy and 
Mr. E. L. Davenport, Sykes. The former has evidently a very 
correct conception of her part, but seems disinclined to sacrifice 
her natural comeliness to the exigencies of the “‘ make-up,” and 
also lacks the English physique demanded by the popular and 
correct embodiment of the character. In these respects we pre- 
fer Miss Morant when she assumed the part two summers ago, 
at this theatre. Apart from this, Miss Eytinge was, in every par- 
ticular, excellent. The street-scene in which she captures Oliver, 
and in that subsequent at the Jew’s house, when she defends him 
from ,Fagin and Sykes; in the interview under London Bridge, 
and in the murder scene, Mies Eytinge was simply admirable. 
The “‘make-up”’ and acting of Messrs. Wallack and Davenport 
in the companion-pictures of Fagin and Sykes, were miracles of 
histrionic art. Particularly marked is the scene where the Jew 
and Bill plan the robbery; quite as effective is their acting where 
the Jew visits Sykes after his illness; but the last scene, when 
Fagin is discovered in the condemned cell, affords the fullest 
scope for Mr. Wallack’s powers. Certainly realism can no 
further go than this. Mr. Young is scarcely so genial, as “The 
Artful,’ as Mr. Dickens paints him, and is utterly without the 
“ roysier and swagger” of the text; but was nevertheless appa- 
rently appreciated by the audience, Mrs. Vernon was, as ever, 
careful as Mrs. Corney, but Mr. Holland did not seem to “‘ make 
the most” of the Beadle. Why, we cannot conceive, as the cha- 
racter seems to be exactly in this excellent actor’s “line.’”? The 
other minor parts were well filled, andj the representation was 
both a popular and an artistic success. It will hold the stage 
until early next week, when},Mr. Lester Wallack will make his 
rentree for the first time this season: He will appear at an early 
date in a dramatization by Mr. Dickens himself of the latter’s 
latest Christmas story—‘* No Thoroughfare.’’ This tale is also 
said to have been dramatized by Charles Gayler, Shewell and 
Williams, George Aiken aud B. Woolf. Clearly the public is 
destined to a large dose of this drama with the obstructive title. 

Mr. Dickens’s last Readings for the present will be given on 
Thureday and Friday evenings of next week. On Thursday “ Dr. 
Marigold” and the “ Pickwick Trial,” and on Friday “ Nicholas 
Nickelby” and ‘* Mr. Bob Sawyer’s Party’’ will be recited. The 
last “Black Crook” performances will be given this afternoon and 
evening. The theatre will be closed for a few days for the proper 
rehearsals of the ‘‘ White Fawn,” an extravaganza suggested to 
the popular English burlesque writer, Mr. F. C. Burnard, by a 
performance of the Parisian spectacle of “ Biche au Bois.” Two 
actresses of good London reputation, Misees Montagueand Egar- 
ton and the Hummings Brothers, pantomimists, from Astley’s, 
will mate their debut in the ‘“* White Fawn,”’ which will also 
engage Messrs. Mark Smith, Vining Bowers, Miss Fanny Stockton 
and several other local favourites. Mme. Ristori’s farewell per- 
formances will occur to-day at a matinée and on Monday evening, 
when “ Marie Antoinnette” will be given. This evening the 
French dramatic company will appear for the first time in Scribe 
and Legoiivé’s charming comedy—one of the most fascinating 
we know of in the range of French drama—‘* La Bataille des 
Dames,” to be followed by that agreeable trifle “ La Veuve aux 
Camelias.” At the Broadway, on Monday evening, Falconer’s 
“ Peep o’ Day” will be produced. 





Fats and Fauncies. 


A quarterly meeting of the S'. George’s Society will be held 
at the Everett House, on the 10th inst.,at 730 P.M. An eleo- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, and also other important 
uestions interesting to members, will then be under consi- 
eration. —Mr. Thornton, the new British Minister, is 
expect+d to arrive here about the twentieth or twenty-fifth 
inst. ——Honourable Ferguson Blair, President of the 
Council of the Dominion of Canada, and member of 
the Senate, died suddenly at Ottawa, on the 30:h ult. 
The National Academy of Design—fall and winter exhibition 
—will be closed on the 6th, 7th, and 8th instants, for the ad- 
dition of new works, including most of the contributions to the 
American art department of the Paris Universal Exposition, 
The galleries will be reopened on Thursday morning, the 9th 
inst. Season tickets already issued will continue to be 
until the final closing of the exhibition, about the 1st of March. 
—-—“ The American Atheneum, Devoted to the Progressive (?) 
and Asthetic Sciences” is the title of a new weekly journal 
published in this city, the first number of which has just ap- 
d. —The first number of the Mystic Temple, “ De- 
voted to the I and Development ot the Principles of 
Free Masonry,” and published in this city, has also appeared. 
————" The New Eclectic, a Monthly Magazine of Select 
Literature,—New York and Baltimore,”—for January, has 




















trictedly for sale, This is certainly an jmproye- 





been received. It is made up exclusively of selections from 
foreign perlodicals.——--=-=The Queen gained the 
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_ fieutenant-governor of the colony of British Honduras.— Ita- 
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second for fat at the Birmingham cattle | fétes contributed, as will be remembered, to the revolution of properly, determined upon ha iron defences for some of our 

show. Wier Majesty nie took the third prize for | 1848._—-——Lord Charles Hamilton, the Duke of Hamilton’s | most important colonial for 8, and the designs and con- 

; Mr. Spurgeon recently told his| brother, has arrived in Abyssinia from India, having volun- | struction, of thoee defences, which Sir Joho Pakington thought 

hearers that if some of them taget alt home on week days to | teered to join the expedition to that country. A t it right to carry out, were naturally left to those Royal Engi- 


mind their business, instead of running about to preach in little 
fewer would become bankrupt. He also advised his 

female to stay at home “darning” their husbands’ 
occasionally, instead of flocking to indulge in a little 

- ous excitement.” Something new is to be noted 
in music, for we have lormances on the old harpsichord, 
which may have delighted our great-grandmothers. A musi- 
cal authority has arrived at the conclusion that the sonatas 
which were written by the older composers ought to be played 
on the harpsichord, and are not improved by being played on 
the ——-Three expeditions to the North Pole are 
now preparing—one in England, one in Prussia, onein France. 
The Standard theatre, which was burnt down in 

October, 1866, was announced to re-open on the 18th ult. with 
a performance of grand opera.——- There is to be seen 
in Covent Garden Market, says the Court Journal, a basket 
of twelve pears, for which the enormous price of filteen gui- 
neas is asked. “This is at the rate of 26s. 3d. per pear. 
—~-The loss to places of amusement in London from 
the cab strike was estimated at 5,000/. The London 
Press demands a large increase to the Metropolitan Police, 
which now numbers only 7,000 men, scattered over 700 square 
miles of thickly populated ground. A Florence letter 
says the Prince of Wales has subscribed £100 to the fund for 
the wounded Garibaldians. A new Thames tunnel is pro- 
jected to be driven under the river between London Bridge 
and the Tower. It will present, in some respects, a curious 
contrast with Brunel’s great work at Wapping, which occu- 
pied nearly twenty years in its execution. ——The dam- 
age done by the fre at Her Majesty’s is now precisely known, 
but it is difficult to estimate it in figures—some statements 
going as high as £250,000.——_——The Daily News anticipates 
that the budget of the next financial year is likely to propose 
an amount of war taxation corresponding with the i of 
two-pence in the income-tax for the current half-year——— 
The proprietors of the leading ironworks in South Wales have 
given notice of a reduction of ee e 10 per cent.— 
at the end of the present year——_—— The King of Siam has 
conferred upon Sir John Bowring the title of “ Phraya Siami- 
tre Maha Yesa,” for services rendered to the Siamese. This 
is the bighest dignity that can be borne by a foreigner. 
The Empress Charlotte went on the 8th ult. from the Chateau 
of Laeken to the Palace at Brussels. Her Majesty breakfasted 
with the King and royal family, and subsequently took a long 
drive on the boulevards with the Queen. —-——Six men were 
a few days since buried in a tunnel in course of construction 
on the railway between Voltri and Savona (Italy) by the falling 
of a large mass of earth. A few days ago, an old woman 
was attacked by a ram at Bridgenorth, and was so severely in- 
jured that death resulted. ——-——A maiden of 57 summers has 
eloped with a youth of 22 years from Wethersfield. The 
Victorians intend illuminating the whole line of road from 
Ballarat to Buninyong, in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
visit to the latter place ——-——The arrangements for a Lon- 
don Students’ Magazine are now complete, and “ The London 
Student” will enrol itself among the new year’s periodicals, 
The small village of Cudrifin, Neufchatel, in Switzer- 
land, consisting of 13 houses and a school, has just been des- 
troyed by fire————-Mr. James Robert Longden, late lieu- 
tenant-governor of the island of Dominica, has been appointed 






































lian newspa: state that Mazzini is dangerously ill at Luga- 
no.————Sinow has fallen of jate in such abundance in some 
provinces of Spain that the railroads have been quite blocked 
up. The next meeting of the Social Science Association 
is to be held at Birmingham. —The Pope has had a do- 
mestic bereavement; an old and favourite servant who had 
been with him upwards of forty years, having been carried off 
by death. It is said that there is every prospect of the 
vernment extending the term of the lease of the ground upon 
which Her Majesty’s Theatre was held. The lease of the 
ground ex) in twenty years at present. Of course, neither 
Lord Dudley, nor any one else, would rebuild a theatre for such 
a short time of ownership. A lodging-house keeper near 
the Champs Elysées lets her apartments on the following con- 
ditions :—“ That no ball or Gating, eaaeets be given; no 
parrot or quadruped of any kind will be kept; and that nogas 
will be introduced into the rooms.’’— The Queen of the 
Skaters at Paris this year will be a certain Madame R . 
who purchased at the Exposition Universelle, a magniticent 
Polish costume, which cost 2,000 francs, and is made of black 
velvet lined with violet satin, and trimmed with chinchilla; 
the pantalon descending to the ankle is also trimmed with 
chincbills. The Archbishop of Paris tas received the 
news that he will be made a Cardinal at the next promotion. 
On Tuesday night, Dec. 10, the Theatre ce Belleville, 
in Paris, was burnt down. Three firemen were killed and 
eight were seriously injured. A man bas been arrested 
in the Jardin des Plantes for stealing the blanket off the boa 
Lor. A Swiss journal states that a young woman 

named Anna Arnold, sister of an innkeeper at Willisau (Lu- 
cern), has just carried off the first prize at a rifle-shooting com- 
petition of that town; having made a white with every shot. 
The Law Times suggests, as a remedy for cab strikes 
such as was experienced in the metropolis, “ tbat, in case of 
any strike by the owners or drivers of cabs, it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary of State for the Home Department to publish 
a notice authorising any vehicles of any description to ply for 
hire in the streets of the metropolis, free of duty, during the 
continuance of such strike, and for twenty-one days afier the 
cessation thereof.————T he Australian papers state that the 
Duke of Edinburgh in his voyage round the world will, after 
wing Australia, visit Tahiti, in the Pacific, and Valparaiso, 
the capital of Chili, on the south-west coast of America, ———— 
uchess of Bassano, one of the Empress Eugenie’s ladies 

of honour, has just died at Brussels, after a long illness. She 



































‘was not more thart 50 years of .——_——Gambling contin- 
tes to be practised on a d scale in some of the fashionable 
clubs of tera. imonen has published some curious 


statistics relative to the production of coal. He shows thatin 
England the quantity of coal produced in 1852 was 50,000,000 
tons, and in 1864 98,000,000; that in ry 3,500,000 tons 
were produced in 1845, 7,500, 000 tons in 1860, and 10,000,000 
in 1863; and that in France the Fan | produced in 1843 
‘was 8,700,000 tons, in 1859, 7,500,000 tons, and in 1865 11,000,- 
000. An iron dealer named Ziegter has just died at 
Berne, leaving a fortune of 700,000f. for the foundation of an 

~ asylum for the poor. he E of Austria has 
ted to the city of Paris, as a mark of his satisfaction at 
reception given him at the Hotel de Ville, a vase of Bohe- 

‘ mian glass on a stand of gold, richly chased and set with pre- 
cious stones. —Amongst the papers of the celebrated 
Dr: Véron, for so long director of the Opera, a collection of 
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Statue of Voltaire is about to be erected in Paris, and the com- 
mittee was to meet for further arrangements on the 22nd De- 
cember.————General Kanzler, the Pope’s Minister at War, 
bas sent three French gentlemen, MM. Benoit d’Azy, de Saint 
Priest, and Hemptine, to England with a commisson to order 
and superintend the manufacture of a considerable number of 
rifles for the Papal army. The Spencer model is understood 
to be the one adopted. ——There are no fewer than forty 
native professional photographers in the city of Osaka, Japan. 
Naples journal reports the death of a woman named 
Rosa Glacchetta, at the age of 105 years, in consequence of a 
fall in the street. ——lIn the reign of Henry VIII. the 
city of London petitioned Parliament against two nuisances, 
viz., Newcastle coal on account of its smell, and against hops 
on account of their spoiling the taste of beer.—— 
King of the Belgt has pted the office of patron of the 
fine art exhibition to be held in Leeds next year, and has pro 
mised to contribute several works of art from the royal col- 
lections of Belgium._———-Mgr. de La Bastida, Archbishop 
of Mexico, has arrived at Seville, where he intends to pass the 
winter. 
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GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE EARTHQUAKE AT ST. 
THOMAS. 


The U. S. Secretary of State has received from Otto Frederick 
Raupach, a Dane, bora in the West India Island of St. Thomas, 
planter and estate owner in the island, a plete and 

account of all the shocks and rambling noises which followed 
the dreadful earthquakes experienced on the 18th of November 
last. He says: — 

“There was not the least sign of any kind to foretell this great 
convulsion in Nature, when suddenly, at about a quarter to three 
o’clock in the afternoon, there was heard the underground rumb- 
ling noise, which was immediately followed by a terrific earth- 
quake, which seemed to come from South b: est, aud pass on 
to,the North by East. The earth nw | as if composed of 
small waves rising and sinking under your feet, so that if you 
made a step forward, your foot seemed to meet higher ground, 
and if you put it backward it also there met higher ground. To 
stand still in one spot was impossible, and when trying to walk 
it was as if something kept you back. The underground sound, 
while the firet shock was going On, for about one minute and a 
half, was most dreadful. It terrified every living soul. The sun 
seemed at once to become dim ; it was as if eclipsed, and this 
dimness lasted that first dayuntil sunset, and continued the 
whole of the next day, but in a lesser degree, and it ouly wore 
away entirely in the course of two days more. It was if the 
sun, though apparently as bright as usual, had lost some of its 
warming and illuminating power. After the first terrific shock 
the ground continued groaning and trembling, when, about ten 
minutes after, a second strong shock was felt, Direetly after 
this second shock the ocean, which shorily before the first shock 
had receded from the land several hundred feet, was seen to 
rise like one huge wave and come in toward the harbour. It 
stood up like a straight white wall, about fifteen to twenty feet 
high, and advanced very fast into the harbour, sweeping or up- 
setting the small vessels,before it, and raising the large men-of- 
war and eteamers to its top. The appearance of this wave was 
like a white masonry wall, erect and straight as if built with the 
aid of a rule ; it had not the appearance of waves in general, It 
broke in over the lower parts of the town to the height of a cou- 
ple of feet and to the extent of above two hundred and fifty feet 
inland, according to the level of the locality. 

This rising of the waves was repeated a second time after an 
interva! of about ten mioutes, and the second appeared to be 
even a little larger than the first, and went a little further inland. 
After these two waves had passed away the ocean remained, as 
far as the eye could see, quite calm again, just as it was before 
the first shock of the earthquake had occurred. The shocks con- 
tinued, and were felt every few minutes. Jt wasas if the{shocks 
of the first day hung together in one chain, but from quarter to 
three o'clock on the morning of the 19th of November the shocks 
were felt more separately and distinct, and, therefore, seemed as 

they were more frequent. 

From quarter to three o'clock P. M. on the 18th, till quarter 
to three o’clock A. M. on the 19th, there were eighty-nine shocks. 
From quarter to three o’clock A.M. on the 19th till midnight 
there were two hundred and thirty-eight shocks. The shocks be- 
came less severe from the 21st of November.” 








Obituary. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Major W. E. Pickwick, late 8th (King’s) 
Regt.—At 63 Warwick Street, Pimlico, George Samuel Fabric us, 
late Lieutenant in the 2nd Line Batt. King’s German ion.— 
At 20 Montague Square, General Sir Richard ry .C.B., 
Colonel of her Majesty’s 30th Regt. of Foot.—At Derneburg, 
Hanover, the Countess of Munster, sister of the present, and only 
daughter of the Icte, Earl of Rosslyn.—At Whimple, near Exeter, 
Colonel Edward J. Honywood, late ef the Bengal Aimy.—At 
Penzance, Lt.-Colonel J. Peyton, Bombay Army.—At Southamp- 
ton, Thomas William Sawyer, Lieut. R. N. R.—At Tilgate Forest 
Lodge, Crawley, Sussex, Charles Kennett, Esq,, late 18th Hussars. 
—At Ahmedabad, East indies, on his way to England, Colonel 
William Frederick Eden, Madras Staff Corps, Agent to the Go- 
vernor-General for the States of Rajpoot —Lieut t Gene- 
ral C. Godby, C.B., of South Bank, Batheaston.—At —~ hy 
Hall, Rutland, Colonel the Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, M.P. for 
Westmoreland.—At Addlestone, Burrey, George Johnson Gard- 
ner, Esq., Commander R.N. 


army. 


Tae Griprattan Sarenps.—Says the Army and Navy 
Gazette: The controversy on the Gibraltar and Maltashiel bas 
been brought to a distinct issue by the question of Ge py ral 
Dunne in the House of Commons during the week, when the 
Minister for War practically decided that the victory rested 
with the Press by announcing the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the subject. Sir John Pakington himself distinctly 
referred to the articles in the newspapers, and, as he bas done 
80, we may fairly claim that it is to ourselves and the Standard, 
to Lord Elcho and Mr. O’Beirne in Parliament, and last, 
though not least, to the powerful letters of “ Artilleriat,” that 
this {important national service is primarily due; and it will be 
exceedingly to be regretted if the future criticisms of those gen- 
tlemen who have contributed their able advice upon these mat- 
ters be passed over unheeded, or their useful efforts itted to 
be again so actively frustrated as ae were during the now 
fleeting year, by the hasty shipment of the “ Gibraltar” shields. 
It is quite evident there is much valuable practical talent for 
the designing and construction of engineering works of defence 
amongst the civilian elements, The Secretary of State for War 
has exhibited the same honesty which has ughout marked 
his conduct, in the latest act, in respect to what to himself must 











, curious notes Las been found bearing upon the political 
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neers who were his responsible advisers. Upon these advisers 
he would naturally rely when first entering on duties so new to 
him, and the more so as they had been long trusted by the pre- 
vious Government with very extensive works; the way those 
works have been, and are being carried out, the Zimes bas re- 
cently made it its special duty to publish to the world. Sir 
Jobn Pakington must have been under the impression that he 
was effecting a very desirable end, and one that would bring 
eclut upon his administration, and he has therefore done = 
in putting upon a committee the responsibility of dealing wi 
those who have misled bim, have shown that they are quite in- 
capable of designing an iron defence, and have endeavoured to 
hide their failures in secret experimente. We believe the sub- 
ect will again be — forward in Parliament by Lord 
cho, and we hope that Sir John will firmly insist upon a sub- 
stantial civil element being embodied in the new committee, and 
will not be satisfied with a revival of the old iron-plate commit- 
tee, or the organization of a mere temporary body, to whitewash 
the peccadilloes of the designers of the Gibraltar and Malta 
shields. The iron fortifications will cost millions of pounds, and 
no means should be lost sight of to secure the utmost efficiency 
and economy. 
The following promotions take place in consequence of the 
death of General Sir Richard Livellyn, Colonel of the 89th Foot : 
—Lieutenant-General Sir H. J. W. Bentinck, K.C.B., Colonel 
of the 28th Foot, to be General ; Major-General Lord William 
Paulet, K.C B., Adjutant-General, to be Lieutenant-General ; 
Colonel R. N. Phillips, formerly of the 43rd Light Infantry, and 
lately commanding one of the depot battalions at Chatham, to be 
Major General; Major R. R. Roundell, late 28th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; and Captain A. M. Calvert, Royal Artillery, 
to be Major in the Army.——Says the Army and Navy Gazette: 
It is said that the cause of the postponement of the departure 
of the 74th Highlanders for Bermuda is a report from the Ad- 
miralty to the effect that the transport arrangements cannot be 
carried out with safety at this period of the year. This is not a 
very comforting reflection for those navigating the}North Atlan- 
tic in mid-winter; but assuming it to be correct*we venture to 
think it could have been ascertained in time to save the regiment 
the expense and inconvenience of making preparatiuns for em- 
barkation last week.——The Court Journal says: It is asked on 
all sides in military circles will notbing teach or stop that hope- 
less department the Quartermaster-Genera)’s in its wild career of 
vexatious carelessness in its movement of troops and wilful ex- 
penditure of public money? It is now an ascertained fact that 
the authorities of this extraordinary department were fully 
aware that the Indian Office had decided that Portsmouth should 
be the port of embarkation and disembarkation for troops to and 
from India, accordingly they moved the 4th Hnsears, destined for 
India, from Colchester to Exeter, to be prepared to embark from 
Portsmouth, and the Rifle Brigade 2nd Battalion on landing 
from India at Portsmouth were sent to Piymouth per rail, there 
to be stationed! These eccentric arrangements are causing 
very great inconvenience to officers and men, and costing the 
nation some £2,500. A strict Parliamentary inquiry should be 
instituted at once, in order to discover the originator of these 
reckless moves. Not only does the Army demand it, but the 
public also, for it isa hard case that regiments should be thus 
treated and public money squandered. It is lamentable to think 
of this ever-recurring waete of money when it might be so much 
better spent in extending the lists of good-service pensions for 
officers and men. 
Navy, 

Great activity now prevails on board H.M.S. Hercules, the 
last and most formidable of the armour-plated ships, Already 
nearly 2,000 tons of 9-inch, 8-inch and 6-inch plates have been 
bolted on to her sides. Large turntables are being fitted on ber 
battery-deck, and from trials already undertaken at Chatham, it 
is fident! ticipated that by the aid of Capt. Scott’s in- 
vention the guns in the battery of the Hercules will be capable 
of being turned from port to port as quickly as a turret can be 
rotated from side to side. In addition, however, to these 18- 
ton guns, the Hercules will carry a couple of 12-ton guns on her 
main deck, of which one will fire directly ahead over the stem of 
the ship, from bebind armour-plating,while the other will ocoupy 
an analogous position astern, The upper-deck armament will 
consist of four 6}-ton guns, of which two will command the en- 
tire bow, round to each broadside, and tbe other two the stern in 
a similar manoer. The bow battery is also supplemented by 
the most formidable submerged wrought-iron ram stem ever 
given to an iron-clad ship ; and should it ever be found neces- 
sary to use the Hercules as a ram, one blow from her powerful 
stem, with the vessel steaming at 14 knots per hour, would prove 
fatally decisive in the case cf any vessel against which she 
mightoperate. It is stated that at Shoeburynese sbe is regarded 
as invulnerable-——Steff-Commander Henry A. Moriarty, C,B., 
commanding the screw store-frigate For, who rendered such 
important services in the laying of the Atlantic cable, bas, we 
understand, been appointed by the Admiralty Secord Master 
Attendant of Portsmouth dockyard, vice Sturdee, retired.—— 
Lieutenants—H. G. Andre, W. H. Lewiu, and 8. A R. Hamil- 
ton to Pylades; and J. Jones to Royal Oak.——Says the 
Gazette: We know not upon whom the blame lies, but we fear 
it will turn out to be a fact that a battery of Artillery was lately 
kept three days on board ship, between Jersey and Guernsey. 
They were put on board, we are told, in the evening, and landed 
on the evening of the third day. Ordinary passengers, not hav- 
ing the advan of official care, make the passage in less than 
four hours.—— We have to record the death of tbat gallant and 
distinguished officer, Admiral John Wyatt Walting, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty years. The deceased admiral, who had 
previously been in the merchant service, entered the Royal 
Navy March 4, 1801, as ordinary on board the Veteran, 64, and 
served in her boat at Copenhagen, 1801, Lieutenant of the 
Sirius, and present at the attack upon St. Paul’s, Isle of Bour- 
bon, of towns, forts, and shippiog, and superintended the land- 
ing of the troops at Grand Chalouppe. He succeeded to the 
command of the Sirius's storming party (which had twenty-five 
men killed and wounded) on the death of Lieutenant Norman, 
at the capture of the Isle de la Passe, and in command of two 
small boats, containing ten men, recaptured H.E.LC.’s ship 
Windham, mounting thirty guns, and having four officers and 
thirty men, under the batteries of Riviere Noire. Was senior 
lieutenant of the Sirius at her destruction in Port Sud Est, in 
1810, and{conveyed Captain Pym’s dispatches to Bourbon in an 
open boat, Commanded Egremont and Wellesley on the same 
station, and his services were officially commended, He after- 
wards served a short time on the North Sea station, and in 
1812-18 at the Cape of Good Hope, In 1815-16 he was em- 
ployed off St. Helena, and from 1 to 1827 served as inspect- 
ing commander in the Coastguard, and was posted July 22, 1880. 
H a retired rear-admiral September 27, 1855; vice-ad- 








to 
ve been @ most vexatious affair, His predecessor had, very 
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miral October 4, 1862 ; and admiral April 2, 1866, 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just published Zhe Poetry 
of Compliment and Courtship, selected and arranged by John 
Williamson Palmer, a charming little volume of love verses, 
mostly drawn from the poets of England and America, though 
the singers of Germany and France are occasionally repre- 
sented. We recal no English poet of note who is omitted, 
from the days of Skelton down; on the contrary, we find 
quite a number of names not usually represented in collections 
of this kind, and we are glad to get them, since they add to 
our stores of good verse. The early poets have full justice 
done them by Mr. Palmer, who must have drawn his mate- 
rials from a multitude of dusty old volumes, nct to be found 
in ordinary libraries: even the anonymous writers of madri- 
gals figure in his pages, and often very charmingly. The 
finest, truest love poetry of modern times is to be found 
among the songs of Barry Cornwall, from which Mr. Palmer 
has made manyselections: they have a fervour and truth which 
Moore’s love lays generally lack, while their melody and har- 
mony are infinitely superior to his pretty, tinkling tunes. Not 
to draw comparisons between such well known poets, and not 
to indulge in the vein of criticism which Mr. Palmer's volume 
at once suggests, we will content ourselves with saying that it 
is the best collection of love poetry, using the words in their 
widest sense, that has yet been made on either side of the wa- 
ter. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields also publish the third 
volume, or part, of their pretty series entitled Good Stories, 
containing six tales, two of which are by anonymous writers, 
the remainder being by Mrs. Davis, Nathaniel Haw. 
thorne, Fitz James O’Brien, and Heinrich Zschokke, the 
last one, “ Adventures of a New Year's Eve,” being, we 
believe, the original of the charming comedy, “ Follies of a 
Night.” Good Stories is illustrated by Kenny Meadows, W. J. 
Hennessy, 8. Eytinge, Jr., and Winslow Homer. From the 
same publishers we have another, and, as the playbills say, 
this time positively the last instalment of the Diamond 
Dickens, in the shape of Te Uncommercial Traveller, and Ad- 
ditional Christmas Stories, the latter being Mr. Dickens’s 
portion of the sundry Christmas books to which he 
has become accustomed to lend his name annually. If there 
was any doubt before, which was hardly possible, it is now 
certain that he was the father of The Boy at Mugby, and 
that it was he who lodged at Mrs. Lirriper’s, and drew for 
posterity the portrait of that dear, tender-hearted but shock- 
ingly ungrammatical old lady. Child-Pictures from Dickens, 
with illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr., contains in brief the life- 
histories of seven of Mr. Dickens’s young people, as Little 
Nell, Paul and Florence, Tiny Tim, Smike, and Oliver Twist. 
We fail to see the propriety of including the Fat Koy in the 
same family; even Swiveller’s Marchioness is slightly out of 
place there. 





Messrs. Appleton and Co. have caught the disease which is 
playing the Dickens with the publishers of America, and are 
bringing out their edition of the works of our great Humourist, 
im paper-covered volumes, the prices of which range from fif- 
teen to thirty-five cents. Two of these volumes, which are 
twelvemos, are Christmas Stories and Pickwick Papers, and 
really their appearance is excellent, their prices, twenty five, 
and thirty five cents, being considered. The type is fine, to 
be sure, but it is clear and sharp, and the ink has taken 
blackly on it; the paper is thin, but not so thin that the print 
On one side of a page shows through on the other, as is gene- 
rally the case in cheap books. If this edition does not sell by 
the hundred thousand, it will be because every man, woman, 
and child in the land already possesses a Dickens in some form 
or another, the cheapest being much dearer than thie. 





Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt are publishing a series of delight- 
ful volumes which may be briefly described as the Famous 
Poems of Foreign Lands. Commencing with King René's 
Daughter and Frithiof's Saga, they have lately published the 
third and fourth of the series, Nathan the Wise, a Dramatic 
Poem, by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing ; and Selections from the 
Kalevala, The former is translated by Ellen Frothingham, 
and very excellently too, the latter by John A. Porter, M.D., 
late Professor in Yale College: the lady has done her work 
directly from the original, the gentleman from a German 
version of the Finnish epic, which we dare say renders 
it fairly enough. We welcome these volumes, and would, if 
their literary workmanship was much inferior to what it is, 
for really we are growing weary of the flood of revent English 
and American verse. Here at least is honest and genuine 
work, the old German’s tragedy being as noble as the an- 
onymous old Finn’s songs are wild. We imagine the latter 
will have the largest sale among literary renders, on account 
of Mr. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, which is in the same 
measure, and passages of which are very like passages in the 
Kalevala. The odd part of the business is that Mr. Longfel- 
low, while giving the fullest credit to Schooleraft, from whose 
Algic Researches he drew the materials of his poem, somehow 
forgot to mention the Kalevala at all. Such at least is our 
recollection of the poem and the literary outcry against it 
when it was first published. Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt pub- 
lish La Litterature Frangaise Contemporaine, a volume of se- 
lections, in prose and verse, from the most famous French 
authors of the present century, beginning with Joseph de 
Maistre, and ending with Victor Cherbuliez, the extracts from 
each being preceded by a brief biographical and literary note. 
The same publishers also issue Jistoire d'une Bouchée de Pain: 
LD’ Homme, by Jean Macé, a charming book, which has sold 
argely in England and this country as Zhe History of a 


‘ 





Mouthful of Bread. A \ittle handbook, Condensed French In- 
struction, consisting of Grammar and Exercises, with Oross Re- 
ferences, by ©. J. Delille, and A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for 
Beginners, by Samuel M. Shute, Professor in Culombian Ool- 
lege, Washington, D. C., complete the list of their publica- 
tions during the past week. 





From Messrs. Charles Scribner and Co. we have The Queens 
of American Society, by Mrs. Ellet, a handsome volume of bio- 
gtapby and gossip, in which we are introduced to some of 
the most noted and notable women of the United States, past 
and present, and in which we obtain glimpses of his- 
tory from the early colonial times down to the present day. 
We have also the “counterfeit presentment” of a dozen or 
so of these fair dames whose portraits have reached our days, 
as Mrs. Jobn Jay, Mrs. John Hancock, Mrs. President Polk, 
Mrs. Senator Crittendea. We say fair, out of courtesy to the sex, 
but really some of them are not beautiful, to say the least. They 
carry it off bravely, however, as we have no doubt the originals 
did, and do, whether they woretheir hair powdered and stepped 
in high-heeled shoes, or wear waterfalls and trip in Balmorals. 
Mrs. Ellet has made an interesting book, which will no doubt 
entertain and amuse her countrywomen, especially the de- 
scendants and relations of her so-called Queens. Messrs, 
Scribner and Co. publish likewise Zhe Duty and the Discipline 
of Ext ary Preaching, by F. Barham Zincke, Vicar of 
Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, a reprint 
published by arrangement with its author. We have not 
found time to read more than the preface to this work, but we 
believe we state its object correctly when we say that it is 
written to show the advantages which an oral style possesses 
over a written one, in other words, to advice the clergy to 
trust more to the inspiration of the moment in speaking, and 
less to memory and manuscript. “As speaking,” says the 
author, “is the most natural method of communicating 
thought and feeling, while writing is, if not an artificial method, 
at all events a less natural one, I believe that every one who 
bas become or who would have become, a moderately good 
writer—which is the alternative supposed—would with the 
same amount of pains, I cannot but think with less amount, 

have become a moderately good speaker.” So it would seem, 
yet some people cannot learn to talk, at least do not, after the 
endeavour of years. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Clifford Household. By J. F. Moore....M. W. Dodd.—— 
The Atlantic Monthly and Young Folks. January..... Ticknor 
and Fields. ——The National Quarterly Review. December.——— 
The Broadway. January.——Extemporary,Preaching. By F. B. 
Zincke.——Fred, Mariaand Me. By the author of ‘‘ The Flower 
of the Family.” —The Queens of American Society. By Mrs. Ellet- 

-+++Chas, Scribner and Co.——Condensed French Instruction. By 
C. J. Delille.——A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners. By 8. 
M. Shute.——Histoire d’une Bouchée de Pain: L’'Homme. By 
Jean Macé. With a French and English Vocabulary.—HSelec- 
tions from the Kalevala. By J. A. Porter, M.D.——La Literature 
Frangaise Contemporain.... Leypoldt and Holt.——Pickwick Papers 
and Christmas Stories. By Chas. Dickens....D. Appleton and Co. 
New York Letter-Carriers’ Address. 1868.——Child Pic- 
tures from Dickens. ——The Poetry ot Compliment and Courtship. 
By J. W. Palmer. Ticknor and Fields. 











NEW MUSIC. 
The Wedding Bells. Grand March and Galop. By James J. 
Freeman....5.,l', Gordon, . 





Hine Arts. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 

The first impression, perhaps, conveyed to an old frequenter 
of water colour exhibitions by a coup dail of that branch in 
the galleries of the Academy, is the paucity of figure pieces: 
Still-life abounds. Landscape is here in all its American 
phases, from verdant Spring to blazing Autumn, and the yet 
later aspects of the early snow. It is noticeable that several 
of the contributors in the landscape branch have heretofore 
been known only as painters in oil. Mr. S. Colman exhibits 
large landscapes in that material at each annual exhibition of 
the Academy. Now he is one of the most prominent exhi- 
bitors in the water-colour galleries, and shows to better ad- 
vantage in the material comparatively new to him than in 
oils. That may bea matter of opinion, perhaps; but we feel 
constrained to repeat it in the case of Mr. A. F. Bellows, and 
are almost of a mind to apply it in that of Mr. William Hart, 
Both of these gentlemen, as we are informed, have but lately 
essayed their skill in the manipulation of the difficult material 
to which we have reference, and the result appears to us to 
be so far encouraging that the drawings exhitited by them are 
quite equal to any of their works in oil. The fruit and 
flower pieces in water-colours are very numerous, and 
the catalogues inform us that many of these are the 
work of ladies. Some of these we shall refer to more 
fully as we proceed; but just now the pas must be 
given to certain figure pieces, the work of English artists, 
which have been specially contributed to aid the opening ex- 
hibition of the new Society. 

And of these one of the best is an upright and somewhat 
large picture called ‘‘The Hostess,” No. 468 in the catalogue, 
and the work of that well-known English painter in water- 
colour, Mr. W. Leeson Thomas. A beautiful lady of the 18th 
century,—she is very lovely, with fresh English complexion 
and deep blue eyes,—is coming out from the portal of an an- 
cient mansion, to welcome some guests who do not appear in 





the picture, She is richly, and somewhat coquettishly, 


dressed, and her style, generally, is not much different from 
that affected by fashionable ladies of ourown time. A taking 
point in this picture is the exquisite grace with which the 
lady courtesies to the coming visitors. Her hands are drawn 
behind her in the most natural way imaginable, sweeping 
back her flowing skirts. Beside her, holding on to her dress, 
is her little boy. He has the fresh complexion and violet eyes 
of his mother, and the set manner in which he has made up 
his face for the reception of company is both natural and hu- 
mourous. All the accessories of this picture are painted with 
great skill. The heavy iron grille of the vestibule, with 
glimpses of rose bushes seen through the green bars: the 
watchful little Scotch terrier couchant upon the floor: the 
kitten which the young gentleman has just discarded at the 
approach of visitors: all these are elaborated with thorough 
knowledge, and with an admirable mastery over the ma- 
terial. 

Stronger, in some respects, than Mr. Thomas, is Mrs. Mur- 
ray, to some of whose able drawings exhibited here about a 
year since, we made full reference at the time in this depart- 
ment of the Aljion. There are two contributions from Mrs. 
Murray in the exhibition under notice—both embodying inci- 
dents of Spanish life and character. ‘“‘ The Cheat Detected,” 
No. 337, is a large drawing, treated in that bold, sketchy, style 
which is a specialty with Mrs. Murray, and in which it is not 
easy to recognise the feminine hand. To characterise the 
drawings of this lady, indeed, according to our deliberate esti- 
mate of them, we should say that manliness is the element in 
them by which the observer is first struck. There are several 
figures, male and female, in the group of which the “ Cheat 
Detected ” is posed. The characters are chiefly types of 
Spanish low life, but there is a padre also in the story. The 
most striking type in the group is a Sybilline woman with 
strong brow and clustering black hair, who stands behind 
some of the card players and signalizes a swindle on the part 
of one of them. In the immediate foreground of the picture 
a very beautiful Spanish woman of the Moorish type—a dis- 
solute beauty it is easy to see—gives fire from her cigarro to a 
swash-buckler individual whom one would hardly like to 
meet in an alley-way after night-fall. There is a terrible old 
woman in the picture—evidently a careful life-study from a 
toothless hag in whose lineaments we can read a record of 
awful crimes, In “A Spanish Milk Stall, Seville,” No. 511, 
from the same pencil, we find the same elements of strength 
and character. There is no “licking up” in these powerful 
drawings of Mrs. Murray. Opaque colour is very sparingly 
used in them; and, if their general character is sketchy per- 
haps to excess, still, in certain passages of them—as, for in- 
stance, in the face and hair of the Spanish beauty with the 
cigar—we see how exquisitely Mrs. Murray can finish to the 
utmost extent, and that without disturbing the harmony of the 
drawing. 

Different in her manner of working from Mrs. Murray, and 

yet strong in her way, is Miss Adelaide Claxton, another 
English painter in water colours who has won much renown 
by her proficiency in her chosen branch of art. We think 
there is but one contribution from this clever lady in the ex- 
hibition under notice—* Long, Long Ago,” No. 449. Deli- 
cacy,,rather than force, is the element by which Miss Clax- 
ton’s pictures are marked. The sentiment in “Long, Long 
Ago,” is worked out in the simplest way. There is a very 
old lady, seated, and_with folded hands and sad retrospective 
expression of face travelling back into the past as she listens 
to the strains of the well-known song, sung by a young lady 
in a green dress, who accompanies her voice at a piano. The 
expression of the old lady’s face is the best point in this pic- 
ture. It is full of the retrospective feeling. In colour we do 
not think that the picture is strong; but it is worked up in a 
style of manipulation by which great softness and tenderness 
are obtained. 
Here we must pause for the present. One or two words, 
however, with regard to the framing of many of the drawings 
in these galleries. There is too greata predominance of dark 
frames. Few works in water colours can dispense with the 
broad white spandrel, and the lighter in colour the frame that 
binds this the better. 








MADDEN’S “HISTORY OF IRISH PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE,” 


From the End of the Seventeenth to the inns: the Nine- 
teenth Century. Be we 


The first book printed in Ireland would seem to have been 
‘The Booke ot Common Prayer,’ published in Dublin in 
1551, in 4to. It was in black letter, and was “imprinted by 
Hi Powell, printer to the King’s Majesty, in his High- 
nesses me of d, dwelling in the citie of Dublin, in 
the great toure by the Crane, cum privilegio ad imprimendum 


= Anno Domini, MDLI.” ‘A Breete Declarauon of cer- 


1 Articles of Religion, was issued by the same 
Powell in 1 Up to 1600 very little appears to have been 
done in the literary way ; but according to Archdeacon Cot- 
ton in 1641 the Pope’s legate, Rinuccini, established presses in 
Kilkenny and Waterford for the propagation of Catholicism. 
the same year the drama was published in Ireland, 
: a Tragic Comedy,’ as it was presented in the 

New Theatre, with great applause, being an ancient story.” 
It appears that the author, one Burnell, was charged by his 
critica with being over modest in not permitting tne heroine 
to accept “the King’s embraces.” “‘lo which kind of peo- 
ple (who know not what they say) I answer, omitting ail 
other thata medy snould neither end comi- 
cally or tragically, but betwixt both, which decorum I did my 
best to observe, not to go against Art to please the over-amor- 
ous. To the rest of bapblers I despise any answer.” Good 
Burnell had evidently not to translate adultery from 

the French. A gentleman in Dublin has in his possession 
some of the old news-letters, each one foot in 
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and ten 
inches in breadth. These are dated 1672, but in we Gad 
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that while the Cromwellian soldiers were busy in slaying the 
mere Irish, orders were given “to serve out Bibles to the 
troops,” that is to say, “one Bible to every file.” Mr. Madden 
becomes eloquently national, an emerald green glitter, so to 
shining through his phrases, when he recalls that Bi- 

and bayonets were handed to the men at the same time 

He also becomes fierce and truculent when alluding to Mr. 
Andrews’s ‘ History of British Journalism,’ quoting that gen-. 
tleman’s work with all tbe irony that italics can impart to ex- 
cerpts. The original lrish newspaper, according to Mr. Mad- 
den was the Dublin News Letter, 1685, It was a single leaf, 
printed on both sides, and addressed to the public in the form 
of aletter. It contained an article headed ‘ London’ and two 
advertisements. Then there was the Dublin Intelligence, full 
of proclamations of James the Second and William the Third. 
Preceding it, however, there were several occasional broad- 
sheets, out of which Mr. Madden notes “A particular and 
full account of the battle of Aughrim on Sunday, the 12th of 
July, 1691. A list also of the principal persons killed and 
wounded on both sides.” At the close of the seventeenth 
century a London publisher came over to Ireland, and gave 
an account of the state of the trade in Dublin, under the 
title of ‘The Dublin Scuffle; being a Challenge sent by John 
Dunton, Citizen of London, to Patrick Cambel, Bookseller of 
Dublin.’ Mr. Dunton opens the ball by declaring that his 
virtue was assailed by the women of the country, and his life 
endangered by “ beasis of both sexes.” He was very proud 
of his calling, was Mr. Dunton, describing the books in which 
he dealt as “the best furniture of a house, and the very 
epitome of Heaven.” Ireland he genially and politely de- 
ascribed as “le pot de chambre du diable.” There was only 
one thing excellent there—“ the west wind, which ensures a 
short passage from it.” Could Jobnson have seen this 
brochure, and paraphrased from Mr. Dunton his faroous in- 
dication of the nobiest prospect in Scotland? In 1714, there 
came out a strange journal in Dablin called Whalley’s News- 
Letter, in which the Pope was abused with a spirit and a per- 
severance worthy of the Member for Peterborough. He peti- 





































ing nen y We say caloulate, because the early Romans 
reckoned by the aid of little pebbles(calculi). We call a truck- 
ling and unscrupulous parasite a sycophant, because it once 
pleased the men of Athens to pass a law forbidding the ex- 
portation of figs from Attica; which, as is apt to be the case 
with such laws, was little more than a dead letter ; while yet 
there were found in the community certain mean fellows who 
—— to gain their selfish ends by blabbing, or threatening 
to blab, of those who violated it (suko phantes, ‘ fig-blabber ’). 
We put on a ‘ pair of rudders,’ because, when that most mullti- 
fariously valuable subst » tchouc, was first brought to 
us, we could find for it no better use than the rubbing out of 
pencil-marks. A whole chapter of literary history is included 
in the derivation of romantic from Rome ; it tells of the rise 
ef rude popular dialects, alongside the learned and polished 
Latin, in the various provinces of the Roman empire; and of 
the rise of modern European fiction, written so distinctively 
in these dialects that it got its name from them; and, finally, 
of the tone and style of fictitious writing, and the characters 
it deals with. ln like manner, a chapter of religious history 
is summed up in the word pagan (literally ‘ villager’); it tells 
of the obstinate conservatism of heathenism in the villages 
and hamlets under Roman dominion, when the cities had al- 
ready learned and embraced Christianity. And, once more, 
slave sugges's a chapter in ethnological history ; it tells of the 
contempt in which the Slaves or Slavonians of Eastern and 
Central Europe were held by the more powerful and cultivat- 
ed Germans, and of the servitude to which so many of them 
were reduced. Several among the words we have thus in- 
stanced—as lunatic, candidate, romantic, money—farther in- 
clude, a3 an essential part of their history, the career of one 
reat conquering and civilising power, the Roman, whose 
anguage, along with its knowledge and institutions, has been 
spread to every part of the globe. The etymology of moon, 
as signifying ‘measurer,’ has given us an interesting glimpse 
of the modes of thought of that primitive ple who first ap- 
plied this name to the earth’s satellite, and to whom her office 
as a divider of times was so prominent among her attributes. 
And this is but one among ble inst in which 











tioned Parliament against the growth of Popery, and 
complained of the hidden pol ] g contained in 
*Valentine and Orson’ as calculated to undermine the Pro- 
testant faith. A contemporary theologian, who differed 
strongly from Mr. Whalley in his convictions, expressed them 
with corresponding vigour in a pamphlet, entitled ‘A Fall 
Account of Dr. John Whalley’s Forced Confession and Enter- 
tainmeat in Hell.’ In 1725, the papers inform us of a “ gen- 
tleman” being hung in chains at Cork for the murder ot his 
wife, and of a reward of two hundred pounds being offered 
for “ Murphy, a Popish priest, who married Susannah John- 
son to William Walsh ; and the said sum for apprehending 
Robert Morgan, Catherine Webb, Catherine Ward, accesso- 
ries in said felonious yy 
The eecond volume of Mr. Madden’s work is pleasanter 
reading than the first, though what is entertaining in both 
might have been, without difficulty, condensed into one, We 
have an account of George Faulkner, Swift’s Irish publisher, 
and the proprietor of the Dublin Journal, a paper which lived 
from the days of the Dean to the goodly age of one hundred 
ears. “ Several eminent gentlemen were engaged to furnish 
it with Letters on subjects Moral and Diverting.” Mr. Mad 
den devotes no less than 163 pages to this journal, but is 
partly justified by the light which the extracis throw upon 
some obscure events in the most obscure parts of Irish his- 
tory. We have the “ Sham Squire” dished up again, and there 
is a great deal too much of him. How Mr. Madden, with his 
honourable professions of patriotism, could linger, with evi- 
dent relisb, over lists of blood-moncty and similar discredita- 
ble documents, is difficult to comprehend, unless upon the 
rinciple laid down by O’Connell—that if you wanted one 
ishman well roasted on a spit, you should get another Irish- 
man to turn him. On the whole, however, Mr. Madden has, 
almost in spite of himself, strung together what a sifting and 
critical reader may find at once amusing and serviceable. 
We regret he did not perform bis task with as much discre- 
tion as diligence. He can write with force and decision; but 
he should remember Sydney Smith’s warning to voluminous 
authors, that books published after the Deluge can only 
have a limited portion of time allotted to their perusa).— 
thenaum. 
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THE DERIVATION OF WORDS AND NAMES. 


Prof. Whitney, io his “ Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage,” shows biinself a staunch advocate of the convention- 
ality of pames and phrases, denying very positively the exist- 
ence of apy paiural connexion between words and the things 
they are employed to denvie. Yet he, rather inconsistently, 
tells us in his Preface that the more he reads and s flects upon 
the subject, the more weight is he disposed to attach to the 
theories which trace it to the imitation of natural sounds and 
to involuntary exclamations. We are inauced to quote his 
statement as to the object and uses of the scientific investiga- 
tion of language, because it incidentally gives a good expla- 
nation of the origin of several words :— , 

“We study, then, the history of words, not in order to gg. 
sure ourselves oi our right to employ them as we do, but to 
satisfy a natural curiosity respecting the familiar and indig. 
pensable means of our daily intercourse, and to learn some- 
thing of the circumstances and character of those who estab- 
lished them in use. It is because every act of word-making ig 
a historical fact, the work of human minds uoder the guid. 
ance of human circumstances, that the investigation of Jan. 

guage is an inquiry iuto the internal and external history of 
men. The results of such investigation are of the most yaried 
character. Sometimes we find at the basis of a word a mere 
blunder of philosophy, as when we talk about lunatics gg if 
we still believed the aberration of their wits to depend ‘upon 
the devious motions of the moon (/una) ; or a blunder of natu- 
ral history, a8 when we call our own native American feath- 
ered biped a turkey, in servile {imitation of that ill-informed 

tion of Engiishmen which, not knowing whence he 
came, but surmising that it might probably enough be Tur- 
key, dubbed him ‘the Turkey fowl!;’ or a blunder of geo- 
grapby, as when we style our aborigines Indians, b the 
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our pti of olden times and peoples are aided, and 
made definite and vivid, by like means. To study the moral 
and intellectual vocabulary of any tongue is of high interest, 
and full ot instruction as to the laws and phenomena of asso- 
ciation which have led to ita development out of the earlier 
signs for physical and sensible things; we are constantly 
brought to the recognition both of the unity of human nature, 
as shown by the general resemblances which such study brings 
to light, and of the diversity of human character and circum- 
stances, as exhibited in the etymological variety of correspond- 
ing appellations. In this capacity of language to yield to its 
historical investigator information concerning both the inter- 
nal life and external history and circumstances of those who 
have made it what it is, lies, as was pointed out in the outset 
of our inquiries, no small portion of the interest attaching to 
linguistic study.” 
— 


ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 


Engravers have had copyright in their works from 1734, and 
sculptors in theirs since 1798. But those who take an interest 
in this subject will probably remember that it was only so re 
cently as 1862 that a similar measure of justice was extended to 
painters. After endless trouble and much expense in thoroughly 
sifting the subject in all its bearings, the Society of Arts had 
sufficient influence to satisfy the Government of the existing mis 
chiefs. The result was that “ An Act for amending the law re- 
lating to Copyright in works of the Fine Arts, and for repressing 
the commission of fraud in the production and sale of such 
works,” became law in the United Kingdom from the 29th of 
July, 1862. The act commences thus :—‘ Whereas by law as 
now established the authors of paintings, drawings and photo 
graphs have no copyright in such their works, and it is expedient 
that the law should in that respect be amended.” The act then 
proceeds to give copyright to *‘ the author, being a British sub- 
ject, or resident within the dominions of the Crown, of every 
original painting, drawing and photograph which shall be or 
shall have been made either in the British dominions or else- 
where, and which shall not have been sold or disposed of before 
the commencement of this act, and bis assigns,” 

Pecuniary pevalties are imposed for infring t of the copy- 
right thereby given ; and*ali unlawful “repetitions, copies and 
imitations, and all negatives of photographs made for the purpose 
of obtaining such copies, are forfeited to the proprietor of the 
copyright.” And such penalties, unlawful copies, &c., forfeited 
by offenders pursuant to that act, and pursuant to any act for the 
protection of copyright engravings, may be recovered by the pro- 
prietor of the copyright in England and Ireland by action, or 
by summary proceeding before magistrates; and in Scotland 
by action before the Court of Session, or by summary action} be- 
fore the sheriff. 

No instance, so far as we know, has hitherto occurred of any 
repetition of an original painting or drawiog having been re- 
covered by summary proceeding pursuant to the above provision. 
There is consequently strong ground for hope that both the un. 
lawful as well as the fraudulent prodaction of repetitions, copies 
and imitations of original drawings and paintings which existed 
prior to this act of 1862 have greatly diminished. The con- 
sequences are how too serious for aby person to be a party to 
any such act who has the slightest regard for his reputa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there seems good reason to believe that the 
fraudulent production of photographic copies from engravings 
and from original photographs has rapidly and largely increased. 
This arises from the cheapness and facility of production, and 
the large profits made upon the sale of such copies. Two cases 
have recently occurred in which the proprietor of copyright io 
engravings and pictures has obtained reliet for the piracy thereof 
by meaus of photographic copies. In both cases such relief was 
obtained by summary proceeding before a magistrate,—Mr. 
Graves, the well-known print seller, being the complainant, and 
a commercial traveller named Jobo William Hall being the de- 
fendant. The pictures were ten in number. It ‘was 

ved that such copyrights bad been registered at Stationers’ 
ll; that they were the property of the complainant ; that the 














early discoverers of this continent set their faces west 

from Europe to find India, and thought at first that they | bad 
found it. Copper, the magnet, parchment commemorate tor us 
the countries Cyprus, Magnesia, aud Pergamos, whence those 
substances were first brought to the founders of our civiliza- 
tion. Manumit, like candidate, owes its existence to a pecu- 
liar Roman custom—of dismissing, namely, with a slap of the 
hand a slave made free. Money and mint (two different forms 
of the same original, moneta, the one coming from the French 
monnase, the other from the Ang!o- Saxon mynet) tell of Roman 
superstition and Roman convenience; within the imperial 
city was raised a temple to Juno Moneta, ‘Juno the Monlsher, 
in recognition of the supernatural monitions the goddess had 
given them in certain crises of their history ; and in this tem- 
ple, as it chanced, was set up the first stamp and die for coin. 








































































































deft t had offered for sale photographic copies of all the ten 
pictures in question ; and that such photographs had been made 
without the permission of Mr. Graves, ‘The magistrate inflicted 
4 fine of £5 in each case, which the defendant i diately paid. 
Upon the first of the above occasions when the defendant ap- 
peared before the magistrate, it was stated that there had been 
found in his on half a hundredweight of photographe, 
most of which were piracies of engravings published by Mr. Graves. 
Unfortunately, as the law at present stands, the police had no 
power to seize any of those photographs, and the defendant re- 
moved them, 

We think it right to call attention to these facts, for the pur- 





Act of 1862 in giving copyright in original pictures, drawings 
and photographs is quite right ; but the machinery afforded by 
that Act for efficiently protecting such property is lamentably de- 
fective. Considering that the closest and most perfect imitations 
of engravings of every description are now produced by means 
of photography, and sold for about as many shillings as the en- 
gravings cost guineas, the result is rainous to the publishers of 
the latter and consequently inflicts a great injury upon artists, 
So long as such a state of things continues, it is idle to suppose 
that publishers can afford to poy adequate prices for copyrights 
of pictures, and for engraving them. It certainly does seem mon- 
strous that nearly halt a hundred weight of piratical copies should 
be found in a man’s possession, and which, by the Act of 
1862, are declared to be the property of the preprietor of the 
copyrights invaded by such copies ; yet that the law affords him 
no means of causing them instantly to be seized and taken before 
a magistrate for adjudication. If not so liable to seizure, of 
course the proprietor has a very remote prospect of recovering 
them.— Atheneum. 

————— ——__—_—— 


THE RECENT ERUPTION IN ICELAND. 
To the Editor of “ Once u Week.” 


Sir,—The late eruption in Iceland has taken place in that 
vast, mysterious region called Vatna Jokull, a mighty waste 
of snow and volcano wholly unexplored, in the south-east of 
the island. This is unquestionably the chief vent to the vol- 
canic forces in the country. Vatna Jokull covers an area of 
3,500 square miles. Qn the south it discharges its ice by huge 
glaciers into the sea. The peaks and domed mountain-to 
which fringe its southern extremity are called O1cefa Jokull, 
6,241 feet high, Breidamerkrmuli, Birnudalstindr (4,300 feet), 
Heinabergs Jokull, and Hofs Jokull. To the east is the de- 
tached glacier mountain, called Thrandar Jokull; to the west 
the great volcano Skaptar Jokull, whose eruption in 1783 is 
the most appalling on record. North of this wilderness of 
snow is an extensive desert of lava covering a space of 1,160 
square miles, and extending some eighty miles by thirty-five, 
and it has never been explored. 
It is said that some Danes once travelled from the western 
to the eastern extremities of these wastes, skirting the lava 
where it appeared below the glaciers. They took with them 
twenty-three horses, and lost seventeen on the way. It is 
somewhere to the north-east of this snowy pile of mountains 
that the eruption this year bas taken place, between the co- 
nical volcano Trolladyngja, or the elf’s cap, and the Skaptar. 
The former mountain frequently erupts. Skaptar has only 
exploded twice, but its twin brother Sidu Jokull has thrown 
up also twice, aud Orefa—which is close by—five times. 
Evidence of past tury is apparent in the great lava-encumbered 
regiou of the Odatha,Hraun, or lava of ill-deed. Out of this 
fearful tract rise mountains dimly seen, standing up like 
islands in a wild, black sea turned suddevly to stone; 
they can be seen, but not reached. In 1862, I visited Iceland 
with the intention of exploring Vatna Jokull, or at all events 
of ascending the higher peaks on the northern fringe, and en- 
deavoring to get a glimpse of the unknown fastnesses of ice 
aud fire beyond; but my plan was frustrated through the in- 
clemency of the summer, and cold of the early spring, so that 
grass was not to be found in the valleys reaching towards the 
Vatna, and no bay was purchased to carry with one; and 
though horses ia Iceland will do a great deal on short rations, 
still some eight or nine days on ice and air alone would have 
knocked up the most hardy. 
I should like to hear of Alpine Ciub men adventuring over 
Vatoa Jokull; it is a noble field for enterprise, with the pro- 
spect of great discoveries in the way of volcanic phenomena, 
but itis one of great danger. 
1 remain, sir, yours truly, 

5. Barmne Gou.p. 
——__>____—_ 


Mr Sewarp's “ Great Baroarn.”—The WV. Y. Herald says: 
—'‘ We transfer to these columns {from a California paper a 
table of weather reports, day by day, from October 18 to No- 
vember 13, at Sitka (New Archangel), the capital of Alaska. 
This place lies down the coast, at the end of the panhandle, 
five-hundred miles south of the line where we strike the bulk 
of the territory, going north. What, then, must be the clim- 
ate of the most porthern continental body of Alaska, when at 
Sitka, from the middle of October to the middle of November, 
we fiad twenty-five days out of the twenty-six marked with 
such reporis as these:—Rain and fog—Heavy rains—Raip, 
bail and snow ; evening lightuing and thuoder—Fog, rain and 
bail—Squalls of snow, rain and bail, strong gales; cyclone at 
seven P. M.—Hurricane, lightning, hail and rain—Squalls of 
rain and spow—Drizzling rain and fog, and ¢o on all the way 
through. It is said, too, that these variations of wet weatber 
cover over three hundred days in the year at Sitka, leaving 
about filly seemi suvehiny days ones, without rain, hail or snow 
to speak of, Mr. Seward’s land purchases are certainly 
well adapted for meteorological studies and volcanic 
phenomena, from the unbroked succession of fogs, rain, bail, 
snow, lightning and thunders, ice and icebergs of Alaska, to 
the exhilarating tornadoes of St. Thomas, which sweep off the 
top of the island, aud the delightful earthquakes which shake 
out the bottom.” 





Tne EvrorpeaN Maits.—On the ist of January considerable 
moditications will be made relative to the ocean postal service 
between Great Britain and the United States, the British govern 
ment having entered into a frest contract with Messrs, Cunard 
and Mclver, and baving also for the first time granted subsidies 
to the Inman line of steamers sailing from Liverpool, and those 
of the Bremen Company which call at Southampton. Under the 
new arrangements the mails will be forwarded on Tuesdays 
from Southampton by the Bremen Company, on Thursdays from 
Queenstown by the Inman Company, and on Sundays from 
Queenstown by the Cunard Company. This latter company 
have discontinued the service between New-York and Nassau, 
and also the fortnightly service between Queenstown and Hali- 
fax, which will be undertaken in future by the Inman Company, 
while the eervice between Halifax, Bermuda, avd St. Thomas 
has been the subject of a special contract with Mr. William 
Cunard, who will receive £14,000 per unnum from the British 
government for it. Under the new contracts with the British 
government, Mesers. Cunard, Burns, and McIver have agreed to 
“ compound” for & fixed sum of £60,000 for one year in lieu of 
the ocean postage; while the Inman and Bremen companies have 
agreed to accept the ocean postage, which will give to each com- 
pany a fluctuating subsidy proportionate to the number of letters 
carried. This ocean postage estimated by the Inman Com- 
pany to be worth about £20,000 per annum. These three con- 
tracts, however, are only good for 1868, and will in all probabi- 
lity be subject to revision after that period. The United States 





pose of again showing the grievous injury to which p , en- 
gravers, photographers, and the purchasers of their works are ex- 


‘OV t have made the following arrangement? for 1868: The 
Bremen Company are to leave New-York on Tuesday, 
the Hamburg Go y on Thursday, and the Inman 





posed, and the uate protection afforded by law against the 
piracy of their prance. The principle established by the above 
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Company on Saturday, the Cuuard Company retaining 
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In this 
case the various companies will be paid by the ocean postage 
worth probably about £15,000 a year ; but the Cunard Company 
will have to hand their receipts from this source to the British 
Post-office. In addition to the subsidized line of steamers, other 
fine steamers sail weekly from Liverpool to North America, On 
Thursdays the Allan Company, who receive a subsidy from the 
Canadian government, deepaich splendid steamers to Quebec or 
Portland, which call at the north of Ireland on both the home- 
ward and the outward voyages ; while Messrs, Guion & Co. and 
the National Steamship Company have powerful steam fleets ply- 
ing between Liverpool and New York, the vessels of the former 
company sailing from the Mersey on Saturdays, and those of the 
latter on inesdays and touching, when practicable, at Queens- 
town. There are also recently established lines of steamers ply- 
ing to Boston, Baltimore, and New Orleans from Liverpool ; but 
these steamere, like those of the Guion and National companies, 
can only carry letters at the ordinary ship ‘rater. The Cunard 
Company, in addition to their regular “ mail’ line for New 
York every Saturday, will despatch extra steamers on Tuesdays 
to New York and these first-class vessels, (uot being under con- 
tract) also carry letters at the ordinary ship rates, receiving 1d. 
for each ; but the Cunard Company, in respect of these extra 
vessels, come under no postal obligations or penalties and merely 
promise to eail them with tolerable regularity, making the voy- 
age in about twelve days, It will thus be scen that there is now 
rather more than daily correspondence between Liverpool and 
New York.— Liverpool Albion, December 9. 


Wednesday—their usual day from New York. 








THE ANGLICAN AND GREEK CuURCHES.—The following 
letter will be forwarded, it is said, with a copy of the Anglican 
Encyclical, to all the patriarchs and bishops of the Greek 
Church by the Archbishop of Canterbury :—‘ In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. To the 
patriarchs, metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and other beloved brethren of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, Charles Thomas, by Divine Providence Archbishop 
of Canterbury, primate of all England, and metropolitan, 
sends greeting in the Lord. ‘If one member suffer, the holy 
Apostle says, ‘all the members suffer with it; if one memlur 
is honoured, all the members rejoice with it. Wherefore we’ 
having called to a conference our brethren the bishops of that 
part of the Catholic church which is in communion with us, 
and which by God’s grace is spreading itself forth in all re- 
gions of the earth, and having come together with tiem for 
the sake of united prayer and deliberation, and having written 
with all readine:s of mind and brotherly love and encyclic 
epistle to the priests, and deacons, and laity of our com- 
munion, notify to you as brethren in the Lord, what has 
lately taken place among us, in order that ye also may rejoice 
with us in our oneness of mind. Furthermure, we send to 
you a copy of the said epistle, in order that when ye read it, 
ye may see what is the mind of the Anglican Church concern- 
ing the faith in Christ, and that ye may know that we ac- 
knowledge, and, God willing, are resolved to maintain, firmly 
and immovable, all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament as the sure Word of God: and to contend 
earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to the saints, and 
to hold fast the creeds of the one holy and spostolic church, 
and to keep pure and undefiled the primitive order and wor- 
ship as we have it from our Lord Jesus Christ, and from His 
holy apostles, and that with one mind and one voice we re- 
ject and put far away from us all innovations and corruptions 
contrary to the Gospel of Christ, very God and very man, and 
that we earnestly desire to fulfil the preaching of His saving 
truth to all nations of the earth, in order that the kingdoms ot 
the world may become the kingdoms of the Lord and His 
Christ. May the Lord grant unto all to bave the same mind 
in all things, that there may be ‘ove flock and one shep- 

erd.’” 





A COMMENDABLE ReevuLATION.—Annexed is a practical 
suggestion as to the possibility of checking the system of es- 
tablishing firms with titles identical with or in imitation of 
houses already in existence :— 

“Inner Temple, London, Dec. 4. 

“ Sir—In reference to your very just observations upon the 

raye consequences frequently attending the unintentional or 
raudulent adoption or imitation of the styles of existent com- 
mercial firms, it may interest your readers to know that in the 
new Commercial Code, which has now been adopted throughout 
Germany, this serious evil is guarded against, and as follows :— 

“ By the 19th Article of this Code ‘every trader is bound to 
register his firm in the court of the district in which the seal of 
his trading is situated in the Trade ister.’ 

“ By Article 20, ‘every new firm must be distinctly distinguish- 
able from all firms previously existing In the same place or dis- 
trict on the Trade Kegister. Where the traders have the same 
title as those of existing firms oy are bound to make some ad- 
dition or alteration by which their firms can be readily distin- 
gaished from the existing firms.’ 

“It seems quite as important that the styles of trading firms 
should be protected as ordinary trade marks, and this is now ef. 
fected throughout the whole of Pruesia, Austria, and the German 
States by the institution in each district of a Trade Register. 

* There are other great advantages arising from the registration 
of trading firms into which I need not enter; but the most im- 
portant is that it is at all times easy to ascertain who the part- 
ners are, as all changes in the partnership must be entered on the 
Register. 

* It is easy to see how such a regulation checks the creation of 
mock or spurious firme. “ AUBRE® MORIARTY.”’ 





Tue Latest “ FAsHioONABLE CoLourR.”—The Paris corres- 
orn of the London Queen says:—“ We are told that the 

etternich green will be the fashionable colour this winter ; 
we already have the Metternich band and toque, and we are 
to have the Metternich fan and boots. Zn vérité, the Princess 
must feel surprised at such a varied popularity. It appears 
she smiles as each new namesake comes to her knowledge. 
Some men cry ovt that this levity is a sign of the laisser-aller 
of the times, but is it anything new? All those who have 
been kuown, whether heroes of their country or women of 
society, have had their names labelled in shop windows; and 
doubtless there were Turenve hate, as there were Wellington 
boots and Raglan coats. Philarét Cnasles, the translator of 
Hepworth Dixon’s book, in an article this week, remarks how 
certain words, too, have dominated in certain times, and how 
by following them one could almost write a history of the 
ideas in France. These popular words vary here almost every 
fifteen years, as the Governments were accustomed to do. 
Before the Revolution the adjective moral ap every- 
where. Marmontel read his “ Moral Tales” to Mme. de Pom- 
padour, and Mme. de Genlis wrote ‘ Moral Evenings at the 
Chateau.” After 1790 the mot d’ordre went up a degree, and 
became virtvous—virtuous laws (so were they called) made 
the virtuous Reign of Terror. Later, on the social flag was 
embroidered another word, the word Frangais ; and Francais 
was applied to every idea and act when the First Consul be- 


is pratique. These predominant expressions are true reflec- 
tions enough of the state of the times, but let us hope that, in 
spite of our watchword, something of the ideal still remains 
in our practical tendencies.” 


PowDERED Hark RETURNING.--Elaine de Marcy writes 
from Paris :— 

“T am assured on good authority that the fashion of dresses 
a panier is to bring back once more that of hair powder— 
the real powder of Louis XV.’s days. I hope I am not guilty 
of gossip, but it is whispered that a certain great lady's hair is 
beginning to show the inevitable thin streaks of grey, and that 
some of the young fair beauties who surround her have hit upon 
the device of powder. The first ball of the season at the Tui- 
leries is announced for the 23rd inst., and there is a good deal 
of curiosity evinced about powdered heads on the occasion, 
suppose there are more bald-headed and grey-haired men at 
these Tuileries gatherings than at any other receptions in Paris. 
There are quite enough white locks to satisfy the most ardent ad- 
mirers of these hoary signs of age; it would therefore be a pity 
if the many young and beautiful women who compose and sur- 
round the Court circle use artificial means to match the sterner 
sex. The gold and ebon locks which poets sing about are surely 
far more to be admired than this powder, which renders a blonde 
paler still, and most certainly darkens a brune. These hoops, 
patches, and powder belong to another age; it will be much to 
be deplored if they should be introduced in our days, In former 
times the French aristocracy formed a circle of their own, and 
could indulge in what vagaries they pleased; but society now-a- 
days is much more mixed, and a resuscitation of the old Ver- 
sailles splendour would be worse than folly. The taste of the 
present day certainly favours both Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
styles; but the majority are a long way from aecepting them 
completely and absolutely.” 

Wit my Boox.— 


She waits, “ to curiosity a prey.” 

Wondering what gif: will greet her festive day. 
Fly, thou dull thing! and hail her with a song: 
I have witnheld my messenger too long ; 

For in those eyes the beautiful disdain 
Methought I saw, made me misprize my strain. 


Bat now that Christmas brings the bolder mind 
I fling my fancy to December’s wind, 

And my caged bird unprison to the blast, 

To soar, and light upon her hand at last. 

Go greet my lady, not where flatterers throng. 
But ia her closet let her spell thy song; 

And ask no thanks; for often with her look 
Sue gave me many volumes for my book. 


And she hath spoke not many times por much 

(Some feel a stroke what others call a toucb) ; 

But when she spoke, and when [ Jistened first, 

’T was like an orchestra’s harmonious burst; 

And when she smiled, and I received her smile, 

It seemed a sunbreak out on Capris Isle. 

T. W. Parsons. 

Dickens’ DEsOLATE Home.—After living very happy, in- 
deed, for many years with one whom he wed after the firat full 
burst of literary applause had come up from England as “ The 
Sketches of Boz’ and “ The Pickwick Papers” appeared, Charles 
Dickens and wife separated. Speaking of the gad event, some 
one has written :—‘* Nine years ago this home was destroyed. 
Its heads went forth from its shelter, in different directions, each 
surrounded by some of the cbildren—each holding tightly to- 
gether lips, which, as if closed by iron bands, then and since 
steadily refused to gratify the public curiosity as to the cause of 
that separation. Whatever were the elements which contributed 
to this sad termivation of a union which stretched through 
twenty years, none who have partaken of the hospitalities of that 
home can fee! augbt but the keenest sorrow and grief. No wreck 
of empire, no field of rained columns covered with 
friezes, capital and plinths, with empty shrines and broken altars 
is go touchingly, overwhemingly sad. A home whence death 
draws some of its members to the silent churchyard, only lends 
new attractions to those who remain, toward the heavenly home, 
and only sheds a more tender sympathy and a deeper love among 
the survivors, Bata home whence the inmates;go—al] living— 
with faces sternly averted, and at whose portals the angel paints 
the flamiug sword, gathers around it all the gloom of a pagan 
burial; for the§past is not, and there is no future.” 





TEACHING THE DumMB TO SPEAK.—True to the reputation 
of the founder, s number of clergy attached to a religious bro- 
therhood—Les Freres dela Doctrine Chretienne, whom I found 
by conversation to be men of high talent and culture—carried 
op this work. 

The room was indeed remarkable for the absence of only 
one of the attributes of a well-appointed school-room: there 
was none of the familiar buzz of plodding schoolboys. Here 
sat some five-and-twenty boys, from seven to twelve years 
old, in some cases literally struggling to imitate the lip move- 
ments of their teacher, and making thereby noises uncouth 
aud various enough ; but so impressive was the silence in the 
intervals of their attempts, that one quite longed for some of 
those furtive whispers which all go to make up that impalpa- 
ble sort of hum which is one of the bugbears of the school- 
master. These boys were acquiring the first rudiments of the 
art of speech under the tuition of another of the brethren— 
also a cassocked ecclesiastic—who seemed blessed with an 
amount of forbearance that was quite angelic. The earliest 
lesson, of course, was the articulation of single open syllables, 
that is to say, of a consonant with a vowel attached. The pro- 
cess by which this was attained was, 1 observed, twofold. 
First, simply the eye of the pupil was used. The teacher ar- 
ticulated in a very marked manner the consonant that was 
under notice. By signs and gestures the dumb boy was direc- 
ted to watch the movement minutely and to make it himself. 
If he succeeded in doing 20, all well and good ; the object was 
achieved. But if he failed, as was often the case; if, for ex- 
ample, instead of ma he articulated ba, then the sense of touch 
was called in to the rescue. The teacher felt about his own or- 
gans to see exactly how they were affected by his articulation 
of the particular consonant which caused the difficulty. He 
would find that there was, perhaps, a movement in the throat, 
or, by the pressure of the fingers against the side of the nose, 
that a current ofair was driven down the nostrils by the articu- 
lation in question. Having discovered this, he took the boy’s 
finger and put it down his own (the teacher’s) organ, and ar. 
ticulated the consonant distinctly and repeatedly, so that the 
boy should feel exactly what the movement of the part was 


his finger upon his own throat or nostril, and by his own move- 
ments produce the same impression upon his 


that was required of him. The boy was then directed to put 


finger as was 





go through the whole ceremonial again.—From “ Dumb Men's 
Speech,” in the Cornhill Magazine for December. 


Ervptiox or Mount Vesuvius.—The Naples Observer says 
— The eruption of Mount Vesuvius continues, and may still 
be said to be on the increase. It a truly magnificent sight 
from Naples, but its beauty is increased on @ nearer approach. 
‘On Sunday night last,’ ssys a report we have before us, ‘the 
crater was quite full of fire and lava, and from five cones | 

showers of stones were thrown into the air. On the 19th the 
eruption had very much increased, and several streams of lava 
were flowing down the sides of the mountain in the direction 
of Ottaiano and St. Anastasia, while i stones were 
buried into the air. The cone has increased in size consider- 
ably ; indeed, a blunt point some 60 or 70 feet high has been 





I} added to the summit,’ We spent Wednesday night on the 


mountain, and the eruption appeared to be progressing rapidly. 
Large sheets of fire emerged trom the mouth of the crater, and 
immense stones were hurled a tremendous height in the air, 
and even some distance down the mountain side. There were 
then seven streams of Java running in the direction of Ottai- 
ano, but others have, during the last 48 hours, been flowing 
dowa the Naples side of the mountain.” 





Tue Discoveries aT JERUSALEM.—Professor Porter, of 

Belfast, in supporting the claims of the Palestine Exploration 

Fund, gives a testimony which has peculiar weight from his 

own extensive knowledge of the Holy Land. Speaking of the 

wonderful discoveries of Mr. Farren in and around Jerusalem, 

he says: “ Their importance to the Biblical archeologist can 

scarcely be over-estimated. He cannot but feel that the great 

vexed questions of the topography of the Holy Land and its 

sacred monuments are on the eve of solution. In common 

with many others I have been watching with the most intense 

eagerness every fresh stage in the excavations, as it corrobo- 

rated some fact in history, or illustrated some statement in the 

Bible. The courses of the three ancient city walls, 80 minute- 

ly described by Josephus, are now being graduaily traced. 

The exact sites of the most hallowed spots on earth—the Holy 

Sepulchre and the Jewish Temple—are in a fair way of being 

determined. The colossal foundations of the Temple wall, in 

which are “ stones of ten cubits and stones of eight cubits,” 
laid by Solomon or his successors on the throne, are now being 

laid bare at the enormous depth of 90 feet and more beneath 

the present surface. The bridge that once spanned the ravine 
between the Palace on Zion and the Temple on Moriah is now 

proved to have been upwards of 150 feet high. Ifthis be, as it 
seems, the ‘ ascent’ to the house of the Lord which Solomon 

showed to the Queen of Sheba, we cannot wonder that on 

seeing it ‘there was no more spirit in her.’ The ‘ Pinnacle of 
the Temple,’ on which the tempter placed the Saviour, has 
just been uncovered to its base, and is found still to have an 
elevation of 133 feet. The statement of Josephus is therefore 
no exaggeration : ‘If any one looked down from the battle- 
ments into the valley he would be giddy, while his sight could 
not reach to such an immense depth. Sections of the ancient 
wall of Ophel have been exhumed, showing that, as Jose- 
phus says, it was joined to the south-east avgle of the Temple. 
Aqueducts, cisterns, and rock-hewn chaunels and passages 
have also been discovered within and around the Harem, 
throwing new light on the buildings, the arrangements, and 
the services of the Temple. The great work of a complete 
exploration of aucient Jerusalem is thus fairly and ausy ic ously 
commenced.” 


THE Bonnet o¥ THE FuTURE.—A Paris correspon¢ ent of 
the Pall Mali Gazette writes on the 25th uit. in much perplex- 
ity :—“ Who shall say with absolute certainty what the fash- 
ion of the new winter bonnet is to be? Not even the cun- 
vingest of Parisian modistes; for though many sbapes have 
been invented, the particular one for which half the women 
in the civilised world are anxiously waiting is not yet chosen. 
Bonnets with decided crowns, as well as those with nearly 
half crowns, and both with brims almost as flat as the brim of 
a sailor’s hat, but without the slightest indication of lappete— 
chapeaux Marie Antoinette as they are styled—are to be the 
mode we are told; but so, we are informed, are other bon- 
nets with crowns or demi-crowns and large bows perched in 
front or behind, ani usually with long lappets that entirely 
cover the ears, and which go by the name of chapeaux Tria- 
non. In the meanwhile the little fanchon worn on the crown 
of the head still retains its place, and all that can safely be 
prognosticated is that small bonnets and large chignons will 
remain the mode throughout the coming winter, If, however, 
the form of the bonnet is problematical, the material of which 
it will be made certainly is not; fur and feathers promise to 
be the Aaute mode, but velvet will be most commonly worn.” 





Napo eon I. rroM DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS.—Both Mad- 
ame de Stael and Madame d’Abrantes were admirably situa- 
ted to observe the man whom they painted, and yet the sket- 
ches made by the two ladies of the young general were as dif- 
ferent as could be; so contemporaries, even, can write very 
varied descriptions of their times. They are both speaking of 
him when he was general of the army of Italy, and at the age 
of twenty-eight. ‘‘ His face,” writes Madame de Stael, “then 
thin and pale, was very agreeable ; since, he has become much 
fatter, and it does not suit him at all.” Now listen to Madame 
d’Abrantes: “At that period Napoleon was ugly ; since, a 
total change has taken place in him : all that was bony, yellow, 
sickly even, has rounded, brightened, and beautined. His 
features, which were all angular and pointed, have taken grace 
and i byb ing fatter.” What can poor History do 
between these two portraits done d'apres nature? She can 
only say that Madame de Stael liked Bonaparte thin,and Me- 
dame d’Abrantes liked Napoleon fat; the first lady was for 
the ideal and the second for reality; and so, not to quarrel 
with either, History gives the two portraits side by side. 








CRIMINAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND.—The official statistics 
of crime for the past year, recently published, disclose some is- 
re features. Of 124,291 persons committed to prison in 
England and Wales, 7°5 per cent. were under 16 years of age ; 
19°8 per cent. were 16 and under 21 ; 32°7 per cent. were 21 and 
under 80; 19°4 per cent. were 30 and under 40; 12°0 per cent. 
were 40 and under 50; avd 8°6 per cent, were 50 and up- 
wards, Thus it appears that one-third of the inal offenders 
were of the ages of 21 and under 30. The tendency to commit 
crime among females is considerably less thaa among males. Of 
100 prisoners committed in 1866, only 26 were females. The 
proportion of criminals who were entirely uninstructed, or able to 
read and write very imperfectly, was 96°3 per cent. 


CLERICAL INcomEs IN ENGLAND.—There are 1,500 clergy in 
the Church of England whose incomes, as rectors or vicars, is 
der $750 per annum ; there are some curates who starve on 
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and London haye each $50,000. Durham hasa revenue 
; Winchester $85,000 ; Ely $27,750 ; and of the remain- 
hope, nine have $25,000 ; seven have $22,500; and 
‘ When the latest arrangement is carried into 
wenty-seven bishops will divide among them $761,- 
writer in the 7imes says that their maintenance exhausts 
nual value of more than 1,500 of ordinary curacies ; of more 
600 tolerable benefices ; the cost, in other words, of the 
personal pastoral oversight of three millions of souls.—Znglish 
Paper. 
Tux Baxx or Encianp Lisrary.—A writer in the London 
an gives some very interesting statistics regarding this 
institution :—The library of cancelled notes covers an enormous 
area under the offices of the Bank of England. These catacombs 
are filled with wooden racks, in which are placed more than 16,- 
000 deal boxes about one foot in height and breadth, and 18 in- 
ches in length. In these boxes or coffins lie carefully placed, 
bundles of assorted notes, and on the outside are painted certain 
letters and figures which, to the officers of these gloomy abodes, 
tell of the date and rank of deceased. These notes are kept for 
seven years, and so let t that any single 
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Pp is the arr 
note, the date and number of which may be known, can be pro- 
duced in five minutes by the person in charge of this department. 
The nominal value of these buried notes at the present time ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000,000—the actual number of notes being about 
one hundred millions, Strange and curious instances of the lon- 
gevity of some of these flimsy bank notes are continually occur- 
ring, and their histories, if one could trace them, would afford 
abundant materials for romance, One pound notes, which have 
long since passed away from circulation on this side of the Tweed, 
and which are now mainly associated in the minds of Englishmen 
with forgery and capital punishment, present themselves for re- 
cognition and payment at the average of about two per month. 
During the 30 years preceding that of the abolition of capital 
punishment for forgery, there were not less than 1816 convictions 
for this crime, the majority of these forgeries being of one-pound 
notes, and of the persons so convicted 628 were hung in various 
parts of the country. A few weeks since a two-pound note, a 
kind of which a very small number were printed at the com- 
mencement of the present century, presented itself to claim its 
long promised two sovereigns in gold. Some are worn to almost 
undistinguishable rags—the amount of the note has disappeared, 
but the Sate and signature afford the clue to its identification in 
the Bank ledgers. The oldest note in the possession of the Bank 
of England is one of 1698. A £25 note, of more than a centu- 
ry old, was presented a short time since, when it was calculated 
that the compound interest on its amount, supposing it to nave 
been recoverable, would have been over £6,000. 


How Musxrats Swim Unper tue Ice.—Muskrats have a curi- 
ous way of travelling long distances under the ice. In their 
Winter excursions to their feeding-grounds, which are frequently 
at great distances from their abodes, they take in breath at start- 
ing, and remain under the water as long as they can. They then 
tise up to the ice, and breathe out the air in their lungs, which 
remains in bubbles against the lower surface of the ice. They 
wait till this air recovers oxygen from the water and ice, and then 
take it again, and go on until the operation has to be repeated. 
In this way they can travel almost any distance, and live any 
length of time under the ice. The hunter sometimes takes ad- 
vantage of this habit of the muskrat in the following manner : 
When the marshes and ponds where the muskrats abound are 
first frozen over, and the ice is thin and clear, on striking into 
their houses with his hatchet for the purpose of setting his traps, 
he frequently sees a whole family plunge into the water and 
swim away under the ice. Following one of them for some dis- 
tance, he sees him come up to renew his breath in the manner 
above described. After the animal has breathed against the ice, 
and before he has time to take his bubble in again, the hunter 
strikes with his hatchet directly over him, and drives him away 
from his breath. In this case he drowns in swimming a few rods, 
and the hunter, cutting a hole in the ice, takes him out, Mink, 
otter, and beaver travel under the ice in the same way; the hun- 
ters have frequently told me of taking otter in the manner F have 
described when these animals visit the houses of the muskrat for 
prey.—TZhe Trapper’s Guide, 


Sream Power anv Execrricity in AGRICULTURE.—Some new 
machinery for steam cultivation has been successfully tried on 
the estate of the Duke of Buckingham in England. The princi- 
pal feature was the non-stoppage of the cultivator at the head- 
lands, which is spoken of as one of the greatest novelties in 
steam cultivation. The machinery was set to work, ploughing 
with a Beard’s plough, which, notwithstanding heaviness of soil 
from previous rains, did its work well, ploughing from $in. to 8 
in. in depth, and at the rate of from three to four miles an hour. 
One of Smith’s ordinary cultivators was attached, in the place of 
the plow, on which a man sat in the same manner asa driver on 
a Hansom cab. The implement, at a rapid pace, made its way to 
the headland, and without the slightest check in speed ran within 
a yard of the turntable, and turned round back into its work with- 
out the slightest stoppage ; and it continued to do so throughout 
the remainder of the day. This novel feature was produced by 
a peculiar self-acting windlass. Mr. Hayes is the patentee, The 
peculiarities and advantages of this windlass are thus summed 


Ri lst. By its use there is no stopp at the headlands in culti- 
vation. 2nd. No checking the speed of the cultivator at the 
headlands, 3d. One man superintends both engine and windlass 
with ease. 4th. No wheels are putin andoutof gear. Sth. The 
anchor man at each headland can stop the implement at the head- 
Jand or any other part of the field without stopping the engine. 
6th. The work can proceed in fogs and by moonlight, as we 
were told had been done. 7th. An ordinary ten-horse power port- 
able engine, with one cylinder, is all that is required, as it runs 
continuously, and the steam is never shut off.” 

M. Blondeau has sent in a paper to the French Royal Acad- 
emy explaining the action of electricity on the lar and ner- 
vous system of plants. The scientific world hus long been ac- 
quainted with some of the facts communicated, but others are 
curious, and perhaps new :— 

“It seems from these experiments of M. Blondeau,” says the 
Paris correspondent of Land and Water, *‘ that an induction cur- 
reut only produces a destructive effect on the o of plants 
when they are flabby and their tissues filled with liquid matter: 
on solid tissues it produces but little effect, Nevertheless, by in- 
one. the intensity of the current and applying it for a con- 
siderable length of time, the tissues of ligneous plants may be 

to death. When the current acts en fruit it hastens 
its maturity. Electrified seeds germinate much quicker than oth- 
ers, the stalks and leaves greener aud stronger. Beans 
appear to have been so astonished at this process that the roots 
struck up after being electrified, and branched into the air!” 

If proved not to be unwholesome, ks our authority, we 
shall soon see our farmers ploughing by steam and raising crops 
by electricity, and the faculty recommending a loaf of electric 
bread in cases of rheumatism.— Builder. 
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ConpuoTsp BY CapTarn G. H. MackEnzis. 


PROBLEM, No. 990,—By M. Conrad Bayer. 








White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 989, 
Black. 
1 Pto K Kt6 [A] 
3 P 


2 K tk 
double ch and mate 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M., Troy, N. ¥.—The latest edition of the German “ Hand- 
buch’’ is that, published in 1864. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


In the following game Messrs. Brien and Zytogorski consult 
together against Messrs. Kolisch and Falkbeer, 
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And White wins. 


(a) By ey}: Kt to be taken, and playing B to Q B 4, the 
second player obtains at least an equivalent for the piece sacri- 
ced. 
(6) To prevent the advance of the Pawn to B 6 and the subse- 
quent sacrifice of R for B. 
(c) The position of the second players is so cramped, that they 
can do nothing but await the on-coming of their opponents. 
(a) 7 prettily played; whether the Queen be taken or not, 
White evidently wins a piece. 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 
An interesting game played between Mesers. Hirschfeld and 
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And Black gives mate in nine moves. 


(4) A move that may be advantageously played wien giving 
the odds of > pias, Dut too hazaruous to be adopted against a 
player of equal strength. 

(6) This appears to lose time; Q Kt to Q 2 would have been 


more to the b 
(ce) With tention of playing P to 
(d) An ingenious sacrifice ; if White 
trouble. 
capt 


to get into 
f A fatal ure. 
) The termination is very elegautly played by Mr. Suble, 


e 
though we believe that the more obyious move of B tks Kt leads 
still more speedily to victory. 
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HEALTHFULNESS OF APPLES.—There is scarcely an article 
of vegetable food more widely and more universally liked 
than the apple. Why every farmer has not an apple orchard, 
where the trees will grow at all, is one of the mysteries. t 
every housekeeper lay in a good supply of apples, and it will 
be the most economical investment in the whole range of cu- 
linaries. A raw mellow apple is digested in an hour and a 
half, while boiled cabbages require five hours. The most 
healthful dessert that can be placed on the table is a baked 
apple. If eaten frequently at breakfast, with coarse bread_and 
butter, without meat or flesh of any kind, it has an admirable 
effect on the general system, often removing constipation, 
correcting acidities, and cooling off febrile conditions more 
effectually than the most approved medicinee. If families 
could be induced to substitute apples—sound and ripe—for 
pies, cakes, and sweetmeats, with which their children aze 
too frequently stuffed, there would be a diminution in the sum 
total of doctor’s bills, in a single year, sufficient to lay ina 
stock of this delicious fruit tor the whole season’s use.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Norutne Goop Dres.—There is nothing, no, nothing that 
is innocent or good, that dies and is forgotten. Let us hold 
to that faith, or none. An infant, a prattling child dying in 
in its cradle, will live again in the better thoughts of those 
that loved it, and will play its part, through them, in the re- 
deeming actions of the world, though its body be burnt to 
ashes or drowned in the deepest sea. There is not an angel 
added to the host of Heaven, but does its blessed work on 
earth in those that loved it here. Forgotten! ob, if the good 
deeds of human creations could be traced to their source, how 
beautiful would even death appear; for how much charity, 
mercy and purified affection, would be seen to have their 
growth in dusty graves!— Dickens. 





HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 


amined at 
WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to AmERIcaN SzwiNG Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, wag given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tue Hows Macurne Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton (corner Tillary 8t.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
nto garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLuaNED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DyzD OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5and 7 Joan Street, New Yor«. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable., 1f you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or does a thick scum riee to the 5 «4 Or 
you 





isa sediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? 
bave spells of short breathing or d 
constipated? Do you have spells o! 
to the head? Is your memory im 
stantly ym upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do ~~ enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your l'ver or dyspepsia, 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint ? _ 
Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in ‘~~ health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic, 
persevering, euccessfal business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men plain of bein, holy, of ner 68, of palpitation 
of the heart. They are never afraid they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t become sad and discouraged ; they are always 
polite and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gave inflamed by runving to excess. These will not only ruin 
their constitution, but also those they do business with or for. 
ow many wen from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
eelf-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those 0 8 that has reduced the gas system so much 
as to induce almost every other disease—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 


one. 

Diseases of these ee voupine the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the grcat Diuretic, and 
is a certainzcure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidne 
Drope?’ Organic Weak: , Female Complaints, General 
and all diseases of the Urinary O 8, whether exis’ in 
or Female, from whatever cause originating and no matter of how 


long standing. 
“Tf no t tment is submitted to, C Pp or i 


ity ma 
ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from these so y 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
rompt use of a reliable remedy. 

Helmbold’s Extract i upward of, 18 years, 
prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, Droggist, 

594 en ew York, aud 

104 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E—$1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, delivered to any 


pepsia? Are your bowels 
fainting or rushes of blood 
red? Is your mind con- 
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address, Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
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PRINTERS’ 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING MACHINES, 
PRESSES, 


ADAMS’ 


BED AND PLATEN JOB 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; 


and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


AND BINDERS’ 


29 AND 31 COLD STREET 
MANUFACTURERS oF 


& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 





COMPLETE 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices. 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 


OUTFITS 





INDIA SHAWLS. 


FINANCIAL. 





GEORGE A. HHARN, 
39 UNION SQUARE 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 


FoRMERLY OF 425 Broapway, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO... 





HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, 
COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 


SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO, 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Deaigos prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 








For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Oough, Brenchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 

Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so widely and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for pulmonary complaints. 
Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the;dangerous affections of the throat and lungs. Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should be kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
to colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 
them. 
Although settled Consumption is thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases where the disease seemed settled, have 
been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 
by the Cherry Pectoral. complete is ite mastery over 
the disorders ef the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of 
them yield to it. When nothing else could reach them, under the 
Cherry Pectoral they subside and disappear. 

Singers and Public Speakers find great protection 
from it. 

Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 

Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the Cherry Pec. 
toral in small and frequent doses. 

80 generally are ite virtues known that we need not publish the 
certificates of them here, or do more than assure the public that 
its qualities ere fully maintained. 


3 
Ayer’s Ague Cure, 
For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague Periodical or Bili- 
ous Fever, &c., and indeed all the affec- 
tions which arise from malarious, 
marsh, cr miasmatic poisons. 
As its name implies, it does Cure, and does not fail. Con- 
taining neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
i | or pol bet whatever, it in nowise injures 
avy patient. The number and importance of its cures in the ague 
districts, are literally Le ye account, and we believe without a 
— in the history of Ague medicine. Our pride is gratified 
y the acknowledgments we receive of the radical cures effected 
in obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 
Unacclimated persons, either resident in, or travelling through 
a” ties, will be protected by taking the Ague 


y- ° . 
For River Complaiets, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, it is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 


activity. 
For Bitious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 
remedy, producing many truly remarkable cures, where other 


medicines . 
oy. DR. J.O, AYER & OO., Practical and 
emists, Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 





the World. 


Price $1 00 per Bottle, 








ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Foot of 14th Street, Bast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
CREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 





tion during the last thirty years. 
These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 

Promptly relieve indigestion, 
Allay the symptoms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 

Cure every species of headache, 
Tranquillize the nervous system, 
Refresh and invigorate the weak, 
———_ healthful = — 

i ite the of rheumatiem 
Neutralize ockd in t the stomach, ‘ 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the = spirits, 

Assist the failing appetite, 
Operate favorably on the kidneys, 
Purify all the animal fluids, 

Keep the brain cool and clear, 

And corrects 


of the body whi 
disorders of a fatal character. 


Those who have tested the pre tion in their own cas 


portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty 
three years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


—f 
wanpaand Western Railroad, and at Easton with the Le 


Railroad 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. ' 


6. 
Wil 


: TRON RAILINGS, 


the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- | = 


romptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
tion of the ordinary avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
» when neglected too often, lead to chronic 


or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 


CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 

From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 

v! ting at H ton Junction with the paceee, loa 
a 





and its connections, forming a direct line to PI 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 


one evening train. 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one change of cars, 


Winter ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Novy. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 

30 a. m., for Easton, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 
kesbarre, Mahanoy City, &c. 

8.30 A.M., Way Train for Flemington, Junction, Stroudsburg, 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &e. 

9a, m., Fast Line for Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, and the West, with but one change of cars to Cincinnati 
or Ohleago, and but two changes to 8t Louis, connecting at 
Harrisburg with Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad for Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Junction 
with Delaware, Lackawanna avd Western Railroad. Palace 
Sleeping Cars through from New York to Chicago. 

12 m. for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, Columbia, Lancaster, &c. 

3.00 p. m.—for Somerville, 

4p. m.—for Easton. 

5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Sleeping cars to ences 

510 p. m., for Somerville ond Flemington. 

5 45 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 

700 p.m., for Somerville, 

8.00 — Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pit burg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth, 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of pay ge N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, No. 10 
Greenwich 8t., and at principal Hotels. 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
Dunkirk, and all points West and South. 

8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 

10.00 A.M. 





tions. 
Express Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
x nts West and South. 
3.30 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 
M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations, 
. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, anca, 
Dunkirk, and all points South and West. 
Way Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations, 
Night Express, Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, Dunkirk and all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 
cinnati without charge. 
Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 400, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights ¢ Theatre Train at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 





Sunpay Trains —8.30 A.M. by Bye for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Dunkirk 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 
Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lines. 

a Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 
Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices —241 Broad- 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. way—Depot foot ot Chambers St., New York, and Long Dock 
This is a question which the pete has a right to ask, and it Se, ae c H. RIDDLE. 
has also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. ‘ Gen'l Bup’t. 
tory reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, trom p : P 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FANOY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, ODOR-UASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 
DELLUC & CO., 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, . nating Nanwer, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
3O03—404-—-170—361, 
Having been assumed by other MakgErs, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’s, 


CAUTION !—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 








JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 
YORK. 


N. E.Corne: Reade 8t 


and Shoes of his own manufacture; 





Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base 


reet, NEW 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Buots 
also, — English 
Ball oes, at reason. 


New York) a eral Term, January, 1867, 

against the win'be others of the NUMBER 803°)? 80% 
Huxny Owes, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8/9) 

Sole Agent OE John St.. N, VY, 





ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIAN 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, her an 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warrented for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons. and Organs at great . 
Any of the above instramen.s to let, and rent applied, 
roe eg ss awe from one to two years. 
vi ering’ way’s, jury's and the Arion pianos 
and red. Illustrated wet. 





able prices. 


ogues mailed. 
jrooms, No, 481 Broadway,N.¥. HORACE WATERS oo” 
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THE ALBION. 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD OOIN. 


—. 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


THE 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


Represent the preferred claim upon one of the MosT IMPORTANT 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN THE WORLD, as it is the cole link 
between the Pacific Coast and the Great laterior Basin, over 
which the immense overland travel must pass, and the 


Main Trunk Line Across the Continent. 


The Road is now nearly completed from Sacramento to the 
Richest Mining Regions in the Salt Lake Basin, and is being ra- 
pidly carried forward by the largest force of laborers ever em- 
ployed by any Railroad Company on this continent. 

The natural, legitimate, commercial business of the road sur- 
passes all previous expectations, and is profitable beyond parallel, 
even among the oldest roads in existence. ‘The Earnings and Ex- 
ponem for the Quarter ending October 31, were as follows, IN 

OLD :— 

Gross Earnings. ~* Operating Expenses. Net Earnings. 

$693,847.92 $102,088.61 $491,759 31 


This result, however, would have been far greater but for the 
inability of wagon teams to forward the freight and passengers 
from the temporary terminus in the mountains 

The United States Government and the State and Cities of 
California bave so aided and fostered the Great Enterprise, that 
the Company will assume very light annual Interest obligations, 
and will have the following ample Resources at command for the 
Construction : 


DONATIONS in Lands, B 












[without lien}..........+.. .. $12,800,000 
CAPITAL 8TOCK, N gs, “ 11,000,000 
LOANS [subordinate lien)..........-.+-..+. - -se- 3,000,000 
U.8. SUBSIDY BONDS, 726 miles, [subordinate 

CD) ..eseeesece Obe ves scceccccccce scoscccccece 25,517,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS........ 25,517,000 
Resources, first 725 miles.......ceccscocsscsececses $77,834,000 


The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi-annual gold coupons attached, and are offered for 
sale, for the present, at 9S per cent. and accrued interest from 
July Ist, in currency, at which rate they yield nearly NINE PER 
CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 

These Bonds, authorized by the Pacific Railroad Acts of Con- 
gress, are issued only as the work progresses, and to the same ex- 
tent only as the Bonds granted by the Government, and are the 
prior lien upon the whole valuable property furnished by the 
above Resources. They possess special assurances avd advan- 
tages over other Corporate Securities, and are destined to rank 
among THE BEST INVESTMENTS IN THE WORLD, from 
their unusual attractions of safety, soundness, and profit. 

Conversions of Government Secu:ities 
INTO 
CENTRAL PACIFICO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
now realize for the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN. 
TAGE, WITH THE SAME RATZ OF INTEREST. , 

Bonds can be obtained through the subscribers directly, or 
through responsible Banking agencies. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps and information can be had at 

e 

OFFICE OF THE C. P. R. R., CO., 
No. 54 WILLIAM ST., N. Y., and of 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents of the C. P. BR. R. Co., 


NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 


BENEDICT’S. 
TIME 
WATCH E 8S! 
FINE JEWELRY 
AND 
SILVER WARE. 
Articles suitable for 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
SILVER WEDDINGS. 
BENEDICT BROS., 
UP TOWN, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Streets, 





BENEDICT BROS., Jewellers, 171 Broadway, corner of 
Courtland Street, 





BENEDICT BROS., Brooklyn, 234 Fulton Street. 


Sole agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also agents for 
the American Waltham Watches. A fine line of Holiday Goods 
in stock, comprising Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds and Silver- 
ware. 

(3 Goods can also be sent by Express. 


NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION. 
The partnership heretofore existing between th 
j omee: ~y _- — of hei , : RRELL & co. eae gs 
dissolve mutual consen ither 
of the firm, 4 liquidation of its affairs. pany may gn ho neme 
New York, 26th Dec., 1867. WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
JOHN H. MORRELL, 
The business of the old firm will be continued under the firm 
name of JOXN H. MORRELL & CO, at 
26 & 28 Park Place. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCOIS & LOUTREL, 

Printers, and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marna» Laws, 
x * everything in ony 











525 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 





This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and it is expected that the track will be laid thirty miles 
turther, to Evans Pass, the highest point on the road, by January. 
The maximum grade from the foot of the mountains to the sum- 
mit is but eighty feet to the mile, while that of many eastern 
roads ia over one hundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the 
western slopes will continue through the winter, and there is 
now no reason to doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific 
will be open for business in 1870, 

The means provided for the construction of this Great National 
Work are ample. The United States grants its Six per Cent. 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,600 per mile, for which it 
takes a second lien a8 security, and receives payment to a large if 
not to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds are 
issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it has 
been examined by United States Commissioners and pro- 
nounced to be in all respects a first-class road, thoroughly sup- 
plied with depots, repair-shops. stations, and all the necessary 
rolling stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, which will be a source of large revenue tothe Com- 
any. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is among the most 
ertile in the world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal of the best quality. 


The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mortgage 
Bonds to an amount eqnal to the issue of the Government and no 
more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees 
for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Company only 
as the work progresses, 20 that they always represent an actual 
and productive value. 
The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Million 
Dollars, of which over five millions have been paid in upon the 
work already done. 

EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 
At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
its local traffic, but this is already much more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road 
is completed the through traffic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at profit- 
able rates. 
It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 
Government work, built under the supervision of Government 
officers, and to a large extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction. It is believed 
that no similar ey is so carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more Valuable property. As the 
Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 per 
cent. lower than U. 8. Stocks. They pay 


SIX PER OBNT. IN GOLD, 

or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received in New York at the Compapy’s Office, No, 20 
Nassau street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No, 7 Naseau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 

and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par 
in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by return 
express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will look to 
them for their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867. 


THE CEN. PROT. EPISC. S. 8. UNION 
AND 
CHURCH-BOOK SOCIETY. 





NEW BOOKS. 
In Press. 

OLD CHURCH IN THE CORNER. 
MY SISTER PATIENCE. 
HOME OF THE TULIP, AND OTHER STORIES. 
THE BEETLE AND OTHER STORIES. 
LIFE OF BISHOP FREEMAN. 
CHAPEL WINDOW. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE, Part 2—NEW TESTAMENT. 
CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR, 1868. 


REDUCED PRICES FOR 1868. 


THE OHILDREN’S GUBST, 
The Rey. A. B. HART, Editor, 
May be had Monthly, or Semi-Monthly, on the following Terms, 
payable in advance :— 
MONTHLY. 
Eight copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the same 
proportion for larger numbers. Single copies for 25 cents per 
annum. 
SEMI-MONTHLY. 

Four copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the same 
proportion for larger numbers. Single copies for 50 cents per 
annum. 


THE OBILDREN’S MAGAZINB. 
Published Monthly. 


TzRMs.—Fonr copies to one address for $1 per annum, payable 
in advance, and in the same proportion for largér numbers. 
Single copies for 50 cents per annum. 


Subscribe Now, for the Coming Year. 
Address orde:s and remittances t to 
Cc. G HOUSTON, Agent, 





- prompt attention. We supply 
e 


702 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1882. 
E. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busicess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selection of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &€., 
and to Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


SSE 


INSURANCE. 





“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” _ 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Ot this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most ical busi principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND OR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any ove, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 





IN THESE TIMES, . 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 


Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRB INSURANCE COMPAS Y 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 


[UNCORPORATED 1823) 


Oash Capital, - - ----- +--+ + - = $600,000 00, 
Surplus, --------- see ee ee $265,067 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... -$756,657 77 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates, 
Policies Issued and Losses paid at the Uitice of the Company. 
at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
States. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


THE 
Albion, 
Bstablished in 1842. 
A Weekly N blished every 8 day Morning, in th 





City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 
Six Dollars per annuum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’e Subscription in ad- 
vance. 
CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
$15—with any Aldion Engraving to getter up, 
50, “ two “ “ “« 


— an Engraving to each Subscriber. 
with an Engra 


‘7 
with 
twa Ly ving to eaeh Subscriber 
and an extra Copy of the ALBIon for getter up. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 
y le insertion. 
F} — Pe "* p— h and under three months, 
15 “ “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 
Money may be transmitted in registered letters or PO. 
one, at the risk of the Office. a 
Tam ALBION is served by carriers at the;residence of subseri 
a _e the cities of New Yor and Brooklyn. 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD. 
Propristors 


39 Park Row, HY. - 








